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O — — which fills every inhabitant of 
\ Britain with expectations of continued 
and uniform proſperity, may it be permitted 
me to acknowledge, with the greateſt reſpeQ, 
my obligations to your Royal Highneſs, for 
ſuffering me to introduce this tranſlation to the 
public under the e of your illuſtrious 
name. 8 
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The arts of the drama, for which] have pre- 
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protection « of princes, as the arts. which add 18 

a grace to precept, and teach virtue by multi- 
lying delights. " Or 
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of the 2 which en EY the . 
bours and ſtudies of mankind, ſome are incit- 
ed. dy the power of necellity; and ſome diQtat- | 
ed by the love of pleaſure: to works of neceſ- 
ſity, we are driven by nature; in purſuit of plea- 
ſure, we are influenced by exam ple. Nations 
may receive plenty from the cultivation of the 
foil, but they muſt owe their politeneſs to the 
refinements of the court; and the encourage- 
ment which your Royal Highnefs has given to 
the endeavours of genius, has already kindled 
new ardors of emulation, and brightened the 


proſpects of the learned and the ſtudious, who 
conſider the birth of your Royal Highneſs as 
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the birth of ſcienee, and:pronuſeitathemſelits 
and to poſterity, that fronw this day! ſhalb be 
reckoned a more illuſtrious period of letters 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Y Readers will not, I am perſuaded, be ſorry to know, that 

ſeveral parts of this work are tranſſated by much abler 
hands than my own. Of thoſe friends, who have favoured me with 
their aſſiſtance, and whoſe names ſhall be mentioned in the pro 
per place, I am particularly obliged to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Corke and Orrery : who has written a general preface ta 
the work, and tranſlated the Diſcourſe upon the Theatre of the 


Greeks, that upon the Original of Tragedy, and the Parallel of 
the Theatres. hes 
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P REF ACE 


: \ HE French language, although agreeable and 
eaſy to read, is difficult and harſh to tranſlate; 
{ſmooth as ivory to the fight, rough as iron to the touch. 
The general obſervations made on the two nations of 
England and France, will, in ſome meaſure, hold in 
- their language. The one is more light and airy ; the 
other more ſlow and folid. The French flutter in 
the air; the Engliſh walk majeſtically on the ground. 
The French have a great ſcope of language, but their 
expreſſions are ſeldom nervous, and ſcarce ever ſu- 
Pr Monſieur Yoltaire, the glory of their pre- 
ſent day, writes with amazing ſpirit vivacity. 
He often ſhines like a meteor, <5 — that is, 
glaring, tranſient, and reflected: he wants ſolidity to 
make it equal and permanent; but ſometimes, like the 
phoſphorus, has the peculiar quality of ſhining in the 
dark. He has modeſtly intituled his laſt work, Ea 
ſur Thiftoire general, An eſſay upon univerſal hiſtory. 
It is an enchanting performance. If it is not hiſtory, it 
is ſomething much more pleaſing, and perhaps not leſs 
inſtructive. Although the language of ſome nations may 
be more adapted to hiſtory than that of others, yet the 
conſtitution of the country will in a great meaſure warp 
their genius. On this account, the Engliſh hiſtorians are 
more nervous and ſolemn, while the French are more 
Vol. I. a weak 


3 e 
weak and diffuſive, but oſten more amuſing. Fach na- 
tion has its own peculiar taſte and judgment: nature 
otherwiſe muſt loſe one of -the chief points ſhe _— 
in, variety. 
The French have the theory of the ſublime in great 
perfection. The turn of their language hinders them 
from fulfilling the practice. The defe& ſeems to ariſe 
from the infinite numbers of thin particles and adverbs, 
expreſſive at once of ſo many different and important 
3 Their little 3 are another cauſe of their 
want of ſublimity. En effet, veritablement, pour ainſi 
dire, de plus, en un not; and all ſuch minute expref- 
fions, muſt weaken any language in the world. But the 
two noted and prevailing particles y and en, which are 
relative to every verb, every perſon 24 ſubſtantive what- 
ever, at the ſame time that they ſave much trouble to 
the reader, are very embarraſſing to the tranſlator. 
- - Our language is at preſent more correct and delicate, 
more expreſhve and enlarged, than in any other age, but 
it is not free from great imperfections: we have neither 
diminutives nor augmentatives; till lately we had 
not even a dictionary. Our beſt and our worſt writers 
might equally have claimed authorities At length 
a judge aroſe: a dictionary (the work of one man, 
and he a genius,) was formed upon the plan of the 
dictionary Della Creuſa, and the citations which he 
has given us, are decrees from whence we need not to 
think of an appeal. The grammatical part of our lan- 
guage is too confined and unvaried : our plural s ſeems 


to hiſs out its own diſapprobation. We abound in mo- 


noſyllables. They make whole paragraphs appear as little 
and trifling as themſelves. They wound our poety, but 


they 
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they murder our proſe. The French monoſyllable On, - 
which is applicable to all perſons and all things, is inju- 
diciouſly imitated in Engliſh by the word One. One 
does not know wha one bas to ſay t6 one or t otber of them. 
By the help of our eternal 5s, we give it a genitive. One 
can ſcarce think it one's own and ſtill to heig hten the 
abſurdity, we render it plural ; when by all grammatical Y 
rules whatever it muſt for ever remain ſingular. The vir- 
tues I have recollected, are ſmall ones in e of 
others. Theſe are abſurdities which often prove oonta- 
gious to the beſt writers, and from which the worſt can 
never be exempt. An Engliſh dictionary of improprieties, 
errors, low ungrammatical phraſes, obſolete, and inelegant 725 
terms, might be (although — is ſomething laughable in 
the propoſal) of real and ſerious uſe in its kind. Mr. 
Johnſon has ſhewn us the line of beauty; ſome other 
author might ſhew us the line of deformity. To acquire 
a true taſte of what is either good or bad, we muſt fee at 
once a ſample of each. When two extremes are equally 
placed belts our eyes, the fight will always direct the 

judgment. This here and that - 5k and hen whole tribe 
of unneceſſary expletives, when once inſerted upon paper, 

would not only be baniſhed from common converlation, 

but from the ha the pulpit, the ſenate, The man who 

by cuſtom filled up every ſentence that he ſpoke with 

oaths and curſes, when he read over his own common 

dialect, which had been taken down in writing by a 

friend, ſtartled at the ſight, and ſwore and curſed no 

more. Under all our diſadvantages, which will be fully 

ſeen in Mr. Johnfon's letter to the earl of Cheſterfield, 

and in the preface to the Engliſh dictionary, we have no 

reaſon to d that or 1 80 might equal Attie 

; „nne ' M | _ eloquence, * 


j | 
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elegance. There is a ſtrength in our language, that never 
hinders it from being harmonious; and harmony is as re- 
quiſite in proſe as in verſe. The French poetry, of which 
Monſieur Brumoy introduces too many examples, is not 
reliſhable to an Engliſh ear. Like their muſic, i it awakens, 
but it does not pleaſe. Their plays are in rhime, and 
we have long ago deſpiſed, and laid aſide fo. abfurd a 
cuſtom. The ſatires of Boileau, and the Henriade of 
Voltaire, are read by us for their ſubject, their matter, 
and their thoughts. The rhymes and the cadence of 
their verſes are paſſed by; or, if regarded, are diſguſt- 
ing. But although at preſent, in an open ftate 
of war with our neighbours of France, who from their 
ſituation, and the American territories belonging to each, 
muſt for ever remain our natural and political ene- 
mies, let us do juſtice to the genius and abilities of ſo 
lively, fo elegant, and fo poliſhed a people. They par- 


ticularly exceed us in criticiſms, ' tranſlations, agreeable 
letters, and entertaining novels. In their criticiſms there 


is neither rage, ſourneſs, nor abuſe. In their tranfla- 
tions may be found almoſt the whole fire and fpirit of the 
original: nor have even Homer, Horace, or Virgil, ſuf- 
fered much in the proſe%hands of Dacier, Sanadon, and 


Catrou. French letters may be thought riſling ; but 
they leave a certain gay impreſſion upon the mind, not 


hitherto impreſſed by any epiſtolary correſpondence in 


England. Their novels are inimitable ; they repreſent 
the times, the manners, the diſpoſition of the whole na- 
tion; while we, to ſay the truth, are at once the conſtant 
detractors and imitators of our Abe, and wandering 

from nature and probability, attempt only to repreſent 
perſons who never exiſted even in imagination, faultleſs 


monſters, or aukward fine gentlemen. This appears 
. : ” to 


to be the 2 W 


and our own. If particulars may claim an exception to 
this general 


Ara vas, ingot end a l the 


bet critics in the fertile age of. Lewis the Fourteenth. - 


MonſieurVoltaire, — the Theatres de Grecs, lays, 


<« that it paſſes for the 
continues that author, he hasdiſcovercd, by it, that it 
« is far eaſier to tranflate and point out the beauties of 
—_— — celebrated mo- 

derns, by his own productions.” Monſieur Voltaire's 


edel is right; Brumoy is a good eritie, and an ex- 


cellent tranſlator, but he is a bad and a tedious writer. His 
hs are ſometimes much too long; then again much 


Paragrap 
too ſhort. By ill-judged length and embarraſſed brevity they 


made obſcure. His are always 


times they are lo and diſagreeable. The repetition of 
them is tedious; we are tired in ſeeing continually pic- 
tures and buildings, riſing up to explain all things and 
every thing. 
the Dunciad ; - n about it, Goddeſi l and 
« about it.” But he by no means deſerves a nich in that 


temple of diſgrace. He has deep critical r 
tologies. It is to be 


criticiſms often betray him into tau 
wiſhed he had been leſs critical, and more hiſtorical. Cri- 
ticiſm ſometimes rather retards than promotes the progreſs 
of learning. It often blaſts the works of genius, gives 
them a deformity, which nature never meant to give: 
yet * produces * new birth of its own. Monſieur 


AE 


remark, The Fals Quixote and Henrietta, 
I hope may lay ſome claim to that exception. But it is 
towards the French 3 | 


work of its kind: but,” 


broken: his families unjuſt, improper, and forced; ſame - | 


puts us in mind of a famous line in 


1 
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Brumoy is rather to be praiſed than to be imitated. He 
is totally neglectful of grammar: perhaps he thought him- 
ſelf ſuperior to it. Relatives, nominative caſes, and 
conjunctions, are ſometimes forgotten, often miſplaced, 
and often confounded by him. This character anſwers 
at full length that which Monſieur Voltaire has given of 
him. Yet, with all his faults, and with all his — 
againſt ſtile, manner, and perſpicuity ty, he has exhibited 
a work, which is learned, entertaining, and uſeful. He 
has given us a very exact hiſtory of that monument of 
human vanity and magnificence, the Grecian theatre. 
He has made his countrymen intimately acquainted with 


the beſt plays of the Grecian dramatic poets. This la- 


borious performance is prefaced by three critical diſcourſes, 
which have drawn upon the author the bitter but juſt 
complaints of the Engliſh tranſlator. They contain he 
faults. already haps... Leet us conſider each of them 
in a ſeparate manner. 

Monſieur Brumoy begin his firſt eee upon che 
Greeiai theatre, by giving very juſt reaſons = the 
Greek language, and conſequently the knowledge of the 
Grecian theatre, has been much neglected. He owns 


the partial worſhip which the French pay to their two 


dramatic ſtars, Corneille and Racine, and he laments the 


ſtate of oblivion in which Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 


pides have remained. Eſchylus, as our author too often 
repeats, was the undoubted father of tragedy ; and Ho- 


mer was the model upon which he formed his plans. 


Monſieur Brumoy having in his third diſcourſe compoſed 


ſome very ſuccinct and clear memoirs of the three hier 


Grecian poets, when J offer my own thoughts upon that 


hep. comiecd I ſhall . give a W of the plays of 
cach 


n 2 K's xe r vii 


each poet, and I ſhall tranſlate the ſhort account which 


our author inſerts of the ſubject of each play. Monſieur 
Brumoy has not tranſlated any one entire tragedy of Eſ- 
chylus. He quotes Monſieur le Fevre to juſtify his opi- 
nion, that ſuch an attempt, if not impoſlible, would be 
very diſadvantageous to the Greek original. The old 


Grecian cuſtoms and manners are widely different from 


the faſhion and practices of later ages. We are diſguſted 
at the groſs and unſeemly orations of Æſchines and De- 

moſthenes, and we are amazed to find in Homer a 
ſcolding Juno, a brawling Therſites, a bluſtering Ajax, 
and an abuſive Agamemnon. The ideas of dignity and 
decorum, which we conſtantly affix to Gods and Heroes, 


make all offences againſt thoſe ideas appear inelegant and 
intolerable. Eſchylus muſt have excited averſion rather 


than admiration, if he had been fully tranſlated. Mon- 
ſieur Brumoy gives his) reaſons, why he has choſen to 


tranſlate out of Sophocles and Euripides ſome particular 


plays, and has abbreviated and given the general ſub- 
ſtance of others: he has fortified theſe reaſons by an ex- 
planation that is: ſatisfaQory and undeniable... He aſſures 
us, that he has avoided every extreme to which too vague 
or too cloſe tranſlations are liable. All that he bas ad- 
vanced upon this point will be found true, and his readers 
will perceive, that he has had ſufficient ſkill to fail hap- 
pily between Scylla and Charybdis. © 147-44 1 
He goes on to tell us, he 
into three parts. He particularizes and gives the ſub- 


ſtance of each part. But here I cannot avoid obſerving, 


that he weakens and interrupts the ſtrength of his account 


by a triple ſimile of melting manna, a vaniſhing phantom, © 


and a fading flower. Such is the effect of Gallic liveli- 


n 
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neſs. A gaudy butterfly ſeldom fails to carry away the 
graveſt French philoſopher. Excuſe Monſieur Bru- 
moy ſome native lightneſſes, and his firſt diſcourſe will 
be found filled with good ſenſe, profound criticiſm, and 


true judgment. 


The ſecond diſcourſe begins with the original of tra- 
The account of the Chineſe tragedy is curious: 


the deduction of the Grecian tragedy from its firſt origi- 


nal, an hymn to Bacchus, to its lateſt excellence, is car- 
ried on wich great exactneſs and perſpicuity. Manſieur 
Brumoy is fully of opinion, that the form of che Grecian 
tragedy is taken from the plan of the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
He attributes every thing to en His ſuppoſition may 
be juſt. If it is not, who can wiſh to contradict it? In 
his Homerical raptures he gives a ſoliloquy to that part 
which is neither entertaining nor inſtructive. He intro- 
duces it confuſedly, and is far from purſuing or ending it 
clearly. He runs into the fame error, and makes a foli- 
loquy for Eſchylus. A Frenchman ſpeaking and think- 
ing for a Grecian muſt appear almoſt as diſtant from the 
true Grecian thoughts and expreſſions, as Greece is from 
Frabce. The attempt is abſurd, not to fay ridiculous. 
Look upon it in the light of criticiſm, it may be toler- 
able. The manner 85 the matter is worthy of 
obſervation. 

Monſieur Brumoy then to diſcuſs the various 
paſſions raiſed by tragedy. His propoſitions are moſt of 
them undeniable. He points out the true effect of tra- 
gedy. He gives the cauſe of that effect. But he ſuddenly 
returns to Homer and Eſchylus, and quits a fair open 
road of reaſoning, to enter into and needleſs ar- 
guments, concluding the whole by a proſaical, poetical 
repreſentation of the epic and tragic muſe, | = 

cer. 
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Aſter having touched upon the qualities of tragedy, 
our author goes on to conſider the length of time which 
tragedy ought to employ. His opinion, although not 
fo clearly expreſſed as might be wiſhed, is the ſame as 
has been purſued by all the beſt dramatit Ties, ex 
cept Shake Our immortal Shakeſpear has com- 
. 5 the higheſt offences againſt jo hiſtory, 
politics, and every ſhadow of probability: he has broke 
through the. unities of action, time, and : he has 
confined b e ad. drtmdtic lens! di er | 
bounded licence he has not given us, if 
againſt him may be excuſed, any one complete play. 
He has indeed done more. He 4 exhibited certain 
ſtrokes of nature, that muſt have been entirely loſt, or 
miſerably Ay deem maimed, had he ſubmitted to 
wear thoſe es with which: neither Eſchylus him- 
ſelf, nor any of his ſucceſſors, thonght: It a E or a 
diforace to be loaded. 

I __ name of che French author whe: Gat 
that the Engliſh are Shakeſpear mad. There are ſome 
grounds for the aſſertion. We are methodiſts in 
to Shakeſpear. We carry our enthuſiaſms ſo ſar, that 
we entirely ſuſpend our ſenſes towards his' abſurdities 
and his blunders. We behold with a calmneſs, -pro- 
ceeding from a boundleſs piety, a ghoſt returning more 
than once from that undiſcovered country from | whoſe 
bourne no traveller returns: and we as devoutly view,, 
Deſdemona flifled to death, then ſo perfeftly Nee 70 
life as to ſpeak two or chres ſentences, then die again with- 
out another oppreſſtve firoke from the pillow. | r great 
muſt be the merit of an author who remains, and moſt 

aſſuredly ever will remain, W and ſupreme, 
Vor, J. with 


VV 

with all his imper feftions on his head ? Thoſe merits ariſe 
from a ſtrict and conſtant conformity to nature, whoſe . 
laws Shakeſpear moſt happily followed, however he may 
have neglected the regularity of the drama. He is 
from thence become a ftrong inſtance how far ſuperior 
nature is to art, ſince our beſt, our moſt correct, our 
moſt applauded dramatic writers Riff, con- 
ſtrained, and void of force, when Nn e with Us 
native fire and exuberance of imagination. 

The criticiſms which Menſieur Brumoy continues 
upon the various parts of 8 muſt appear much 
to his honour, were they. not interrupted by ſome 
auk ward ſimilies, an il}-told ſtory of Columbus and his 
egg, and a broken metaphor of a fine country: eat. 

Monſieur Brumoy touches upon the modern intre- 
duction of confidents, thoſe friends in tragedy to whom 
the chief perſonages diſcover their ſecrets and ſituation. 
The diſcovery, indeed, is purpoſely made to the au- 
dience, and ſupplies the want of a Chorus. But if 
Homer, in his epic poem, found a Patroclus neceflary 
to Achilles, and Virgil an Achates to Æneas, ſuch 
examples may well juſtify the dramatic poets in calling 
in the aſſiſtance of affociates, who generally appear of 
more uſe than ornament to the piece. To ſpeak in 
Monſieur Brumoy's own fiyle, they are the mortar 
which forms a proper cement to fix the b. 
of the building. 

The hiſtory of che Choruſſes, after a moſt juſt eejdique 
diſplayed upon all the other parts of the ancient tra- 
gedy, is given by Monſieur Brumoy in a learned, dif- 
fuſive, and maſterly manner. Every reader will find 


penny” and * in that part of our author's 
diſcourſe, | 


x | 
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diſcourſe. But the mote. exact the hiſtory, the more 
abſurd muſt the Chorus It conſiſted of a groupe 
of people, firſt: of fifty, afterwards of fifteen, to whom 
were entruſted the deepeſt ſecrets the cloſeſt conſpi- 
racies, the moſt private Laila. and every material part 
of the drama. "The different orders, who conſtituted 


the Chorus, were innumerable: ſometimes it was com- 


poſed of Furies, ſometimes of prieſts, ſometimes of ci- 
8 and fometimes of matrons, nymphs, old men, 
The Choryphæus entered at the head 
of the troop, and often made anſwers for the reſt. The 
anſwers too were frequently returned in ſongs by the 
whole Chorus together. Could the leaſt degree: of che 
probable, for which our author ſo juſtly .cotteads,;.be. 
preſerved in fuch a compoſition ? Is it - poſſible, to 
imagine, that fifty, or even fifteen people can keep 4 
ſecret, which, as the enigmatical p 3 ſays, is too 
much for one, too little for three, Ae 
Deluſion may compel us to imagine 3 af Athens, 
or at Thebes, it may conjure up to 
our eyes, and may even tranſport. us inte * Elyſian 
fields; but no deluſion can ever render us ſufficientiy 
inchanted to ſuppoſe fiſteen pi people capable bf — 


a ſecret; and, Lox e 
ſion. Yet, this is the jury, e ONIT 


people of the ſame mind, thought, voice, and 


laws of the ancient drama cannot be put in force. Mon- 


leur Brumoy laments the loſs of the Chorus, He gives 
his reaſons: it would be wrong to anticipate what he 
ſays upon the point. The hiſtorical part of the Chorus 
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fit for Wo? 
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The remainder of the ſecond diſcourſe is taken up 
in criticiſms on the manners and the diction of the an- 
cient dramas: among the criticiſms will be found a 
deſcriptive account of the theatres, of the dreſſes, of 
the actors, and of the ornaments of the ſtage. Sub- 
jects that cannot be unacceptable or tireſome to the 
curious. ee 
The third diſcourſe, a parallel between the ancient 
and modern theatres, begins by a confuſed kind of in- 
troduction, which leads to a general view of the Athe- 
nian government; in the deſcription of which Mon- 
ſieur Brumoy is perfectly clear and inſtructive. He 
gives an accurate account of the monarchical and ar- 
chontical- ſtate. Upon every remarkable action he em- 
ploys a note that aſcertains the exact time in which 
the event happened. He traces out the progreſs of 
the Athenian glory. He ſhews the riſe of arts and 
ſciences, and, in his narration, intermingles the hiſtory 
of the theatre, and of the dramatic poets. He deli- 
neates the character of the Athenian people, and from- 
thence moſt judiciouſly deduces the character of the 
Grecian plays. He proceeds from. Attica to Sparta. 
He paints the Lacedæmonians in a proper and juſt at- 
titude, Their virtues were ſingularly great, their cuſ- 
toms and their laws were remarkably particular. They 
educated their virgins in- the ſame athletic exerciſes of 
hunting, dancing, and riding, as their young men. 
Whoever had declared his intention to marry, was led 
into a dark room where the virgins were aſſembled, 
and the firſt of whom he took hold, was abſolutely 
deſtined for his wife. So ſtrange and ſo extraordinary 
a cuſtom appears rather whimſical than wiſe, rather 
2 8 imperious 
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imperious than politic. The wiſdom of the govern- 
ment conſiſted in breeding up the people to an adora- 8 
tion of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. Slaves were 
made drunk, and expoſed publicly, that drunkenneſs 
might appear odious to the beholders: The Athenians 
encouraged every branch of art and ſcience: the Spar- 
tans even baniſhed theatrical entertainments. Plutarch, 
in his diſſertation on the laws and cuſtoms of the Lace- 
dzmonians, ſays, Among the Lacedzmonians all 
« yain and inſignificant employments, ſuch as regarded 4 * 
ce only curioſity and pleaſure, were ſtrictly prohibited, 
ce as things that would make them degenerate into 
cc. jdleneſs and covetouſneſs ; would render them * vain 
e and effeminate, uſeleſs to themſelves and unſervice- 
c able to the ſtate :. and on this account it was, that 
e they. would never ſuffer any ſcenes, or interludes 
© whatever, of comedy or tragędy, to be ſet up among 
t them, leſt alſo there ſhould be any encouragement | 
c given to ſpeak. or act any thing that might ſavour of 
ce contempt or contumely againſt the laws and govern- 
« ment; it being cuſtomary for the ſtage to aſſume 
te an indecent liberty of taxing the one with faults, and 
te the other with imperfections. 

From Sparta our author goes into Bœotia, and lightly 

touches upon the manners and government of the 
Thebans. The remarks made by him upon theſe chief 
parts of Greece, will be found much to his honour. 
He leaves nothing material unſaid in the perſonal cha- 
racters which he gives of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
Fin! I ſhall, therefore, only mention the tragedies 
of each of theſe authors, and tranſlate from him the 
prefatory account which he exhibits of each play. 


1. Prometheus 


1. Prometheus upon mount Caucaſus; a tragedy written 
by Eſchylus. 

This is the moſt ancient of the Grecian dramatic 
ſubjects which remain to us. Prometheus, an Egyptian, 
and brother of Atlas (fables have diſguiſed the cha- 
racer of each), flouriſhed in the time of Joſhua, and 
of Cecrops, the firſt king of Athens. 


2. The Suppliants, or, The Danaides; by Eſchylus. 
About a year after Promotheus. The fifty daughters 
of Danais refuſing to marry the ſons of Egyptus, their 
couſin-germans, took refuge in Argos, where they found 
an aſylum againſt their * 


3. lon; a tragedy by Euripides. | 
One hundred years after the death of the Danaides. 
Xuthus, king of Athens, having gone to Delphos with 
his wife Creuſa, to aſk from the oracle an heir to his 
throne, - Apollo gave him Ion, the ſon of that God oy 
Creuſa, before ſhe had married Xuthus. 


4. Medea; a tragedy by Euripides. 
About the ſame time Medea, abandoned by Jaſon, kills 
her rival, and retires to Athens, where ſhe married 
Egeus, ninth king of Athens. | 


5. Hippolytus; a tragedy by Euripides. 
Theſeus, the ſon of Egeus, delivers up his on ſon 
Hippolytus to all the fury of Neptune, upon a falſe 
depoſition made againſt him by Phædra his ſtep-mo- 
ther, who killed herſelf, after having left a letter in 
which ſhe accuſed Hippolytus of = attempted to 
violate the honour of his father's nuptial bed. 


6. Alceſtes ; ; 
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6. Alceſtes; a tragedy by Euripides. 

Hercules flouriſhed at the ſame time with Theſeus. 
One of his firſt exploits was to draw back and deliver 
Alceſtes from death and her tomb: ſhe had facrificed 
herſelf for her huſband Admetus, king of Pherœ in 
x 2 


| e mad ; a tragedy of 8 
Blues returning from hell to Thebes, killed, in 


the delirium of a frenzy, his own children, and was 
conducted by Theſeus to | Athens, || 


8. The Trachimans; a tragedy by Sophocles. 
The death of Hercules is occafioned by a miſtake of 
his wife. Dejanira, who, having ſent kim a robe tinged 
with the blood of the Centaur Neſſus, knew not the 
effect of her preſent. 
The three tragedies, which regard Hercules, 2 
we perceive, cotemporaries as to the ſubject. g 


9. King Oedipus; a tragedy 5 
Oedipus knowing himſelf guilty of * and * 
cide, tears out his on eyes. 


10. Oedipus at Coma; a tragedy by Sophocles. 
Oedipus having been baniſhed from Thebes by his 
own children Eteocles and Polynices, arrives at Calona, 
an Athenian town, reiterates his terrible imprecations 
againſt his children, who conteſted with each other for 
the crown; their father dies in the place WOT 
| he had choſen fot an LO 


— The 
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11. The ſeven chiefs at the fiege of Thebes ; a tragedy by 
E. ſchylus. | 
Polynices draws after him an army of Argives, com- 
manded by ſeven generals, of whom he was one. After 


an obſtinate fiege, the two brothers (Polynices and 
Eteocles) fight hand to hand, and kill each other. 


12. The Phenicians; a tragedy by Euripides. 


This ſubject is partly the ſame with the Seven Chiefs. 


Polynices and Eteocles reciprocally kill each other. 
Creon, brother of ſocaſta, takes the crown. Euri- 
pides ſuppoſes ] ſtill alive during this revolution, 
while Sophocles, in his King Oedipus, ſuppoſes Jocaſta 
to kill herſelf, after having . ee that her ſon was 
her huſband. Again, Oedipus is baniſhed by 80 hocles 
(in his Oedipus at Coloma before the combat 5 two 
ſons: but Euripides does not repreſent him as exiled 
till after the combat. Many other differences may be 
found, which evidently ſhew that the fabulous traditions, 
thou oh equally received, were very different. 


13. Antigone; a tragedy by Sophocles. 
Antigone, ſiſter of Polynices al Eteocles, pives 
many inſtances 2 we ateſt kindneſs to her elder 
ethos. dah politive inhibition of Creon, who 
orders lip to be — 1 alive. 


14. The Suppliants, or, The Argives ; a tragedy by 
Euripides. 


The Argives, drawn by Polynices to the fiege of 


Thebes, had been defeated and very ill uſed by the The- 


bans. The widows and relations of thoſe who had 
been killed go to Athens with Adraſtus their king, with 


a view 
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2 view of engaging Theſeus to force Creon, king of 
Thebes, who had cruelly denied burial to the dead, to 
allow them ſepulture. _ 

Oedipus and his family xe the gf of fix tr 


gedies. 


15. Tphigenia at Aulis; a tragedy 55 Euripides. 
Within ſome few years after the events already men- 
tioned, ſucceeded the Trojan war. Twelve hundred 
Grecian ſhips prepare to ſet ſail: they are detained in 
the port of Aulis. Agamemnon, to obtain favourable 
winds, ſacrifices his daughter. | 


106. Ng; a tragedy by Euripides. 
In the tenth year of the ſiege of Troy. Rheſus ar- 
rives at the Trojan camp, and is chere killed by N 
and Ulyſſes, who carry away his horſes. 


17. Ajax diftrafted ; a tragedy by Sophocles. 
In the ſame year Achilles returns to the battle and 
dies *® Ajax and Ulyſſes conteſt together for his arms. 
They are adjudged to Ulyſſes : Ajax, upon the occa- 
— furious to a * Lo TM 0 kills 
himſ | 


18. Philifhetes A hege vu en 


The Grecians, in obedience to an oracle, have re- 
courſe to EhuJoetes, whom they conduct from e 
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— Achilles did not die in battle 2 ale of Apollo, while the 
as by Monſieur Brumoy's manner ial ceremony between him and 


of expreſſion might be ſuppoſed. Po yxena was preparing. 
He was killed at Troy by Paris, in , 
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to the ſiege of Troy, with the arrows of Hercules ; ar- 
rows upon which t e fate of the city depended. 


19. The Trojans; a tragedy by Euripides. 
Troy being taken, Aſtyanox ſacrificed, and lots drawn 
for the Trojan women, the Greeks prepare to return 
back to their country. 


20. Hecuba; a 9 by Euripides. 
The Greeks arrive in the Cherſoneſus of Thrace. 
They there immolate Polyxena to the manes of Achilles. 


Polymneſtor, king of the country, had killed Polydo- 
rus; Hecuba, mother of Polydorus and Polyxena, re- 
venges herſelf upon the barbarous king Polymneſtor. 


21. The Cychp ; a fatyrical entertainment by Euri- 
Ulyſſes arrives in the country of the Cyclops. He 
puts out the eye of Polyphema, and eſcapes himſelf 


with his Companions. 


22. The Heraclides; a tragedy by Euripides. 
About the ſame time the children“ of Hercules, aſ- 


ſiſted by the Athenians, take their enemy Euryſthus in 
battle, and revenge themſelves on him. | 


23. Avamennon ; ; a tragedy by Eſchylus. 
Agamemnon, returning from Troy to * is 
murdered by his wite gy Rain - 
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* Hercules had ſeveral wives, and a great number of children. 
24. The 


24. The Coephores ; a tragedy by Eſchylus. 


25. Electra; a tragedy by Sophocles. 
286. Electra; a tragedy by Euripides. 
Theſe three ſubj jedts, with ſome little difference, are 


the ſame thing. Oreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, revenges | 
che death of his father by killing his mother. | 


2297. Oreftes; a tragedy by Euripides. A0 
Is the ſequel of the ſame ſubject. Oreſtes is con- 
demned by the Argives. He takes refuge in Athens. 
28. De Eumenides ; a tragedy by Eſchylus. 
Oreſtes having been purſued by the Furies, is ac- 
quitted at Athens. * 


29. Axdromacte ; a tragedy by Euripides. 


Feleus delivers Andromache from the Fury 1 fe. 
mione. Oreſtes marries Andromache. 


30. Iphigenia at Taurit; a tragedy by Euripides. 
Oreſtes goes inte Tauris. He there knows again his 
ſiſter Iphigenia, and carries her back into Greece, with 
the ſtatue of Diana. 


31. Helen; a tragedy by Euripides, 
Menelaus returning from Troy, is thrown by a tem- 
peſt into Egypt. There be finds the true Helen, and 
returns with her to 8 


The war of Troy and . — 
leventcen tragedies, 


32. The 
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32. The Perfians ; a tragedy by Eſchylüs- 


Six hundred years, or thereabouts, aſter. the return 
of the Greeks, Xerxes, king of Perſia, quitted Greece, 


after the demolition of his ect in the naval combat of. 


' Salamma. 


This is the liſt which Monſieur Brumoy giyes us 50 N 


the Grecian tragedies. He has arranged them accord- 


to the order of their hiſtorical . ſubjects: ſome of 


ing 
which have been adapted to the French theatre, and 
have appeared to great advantage. Of theſe Monſieur 
Brumoy, throughout his work, takes particular notice, 


and gives ſuch an account as. muſt afford ſome degree 


of inſtruction almoſt to every reader. 
Our author then proceeds to begin his parallel between 


the ancient and the modern theatre, which, by de- 


| grees, he draws up and'conchudes in a maſterly man- - 


ner; but even in this, and in every other part of his 
own writings, thoſe blemiſhes that I have already men- 
tioned, of affected fimilies, repeated compariſons, and 


laborious alluſions, appear too frequently :+ ſo that, 


upon the whole, his merits, which are great and capa- 
cious, muſt protect and ſhield- him againſt the ſharp 
edge of the critic's ſword ; for, look upon him as a 


man of deep literature, and as an unwearied traveller 
through the moſt opaque regions of antiquity, we ſhall 


not often ſee his like again. 


It is not poſſible to have gone through the nn 
theatre, and to have conſidered attentively Monſieur 


Brumoy's three diſcourſes, without making frequent 
reflections upon the preſent ſtate of our own ſtage. 


From all writings whatever, we may obſerve that hu- 


man. 
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man nature conſtantly brings ſome parallel to her own 

home. Brumoy's parallel between the ancient theatres 5 

and that of France is an inſtance that verifies the aſ- 

ſertion. May I be permitted, therefore, to take a re- 

troſpect, and with it a preſent view of our 'Engliſh 

ſtage. F. dee, 

a No theatre in the world ever equalled England in 

the multiplicity of ſubjects, and the 22 in 

which thoſe ſubjects have been adapted to the ſtage. | 

To fay the truth, I believe no people in the world were { 

ever ſo voraciouſly fond of theatrical entertainments : 

our appetite is without bounds, and our digeſtion is fo 

very quick, that we can, with equal eagerneſs and plea- 

fure, fwallow down the moſt ridiculous ſing- ſong farce, 

or the moſt abſurd pantomime, immediately after we 

have been fed and feaſted with the moſt exquiſite deli- 

cacies of Shakeſpear and Ot way. Agreeable to ſuch a 

keeneſs of appetite, the Engliſh: poets have always 

thought themſelves obliged to ſlaughter and cut up 

every ſtory that came in their way, being well aſſured, 

that as ſoon as the meat was expoſed in the theatrical 

ſhambles, it would be eagerly bought up, and ravenouſly 

devoured; Accordingly we find no lefs than twelve 

volumes of ſelect old plays appearing lately in print, by 

the encouragement of a very numerous and honourable 

ſet of ſubſcribers.'' Before thoſe plays is an-uſeful in- 

ſtructive preface that gives us an hiſtorical: account of 

the riſe and progreſs of the Engliſh theatre; and the 

editor very ingeniouſly confeſſes, that he has exhibited 

the collection not as good, but curious; a greater cu- 

rioſity could not appear as a ſample of the primitive 

dramatic taſte. By what degtees and in what manner 
that 


Wenn 


that taſte has been improved, is a point that I would 
willingly diſcus. 

The latter end of the fixteenth and the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century were honoured with the writ- 
ings of thoſe great cotemporaries Shakeſpear, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and Johnſon. Their works are too well known 
to need a ſingle line of delineation. But by whom were 
| ſuch choice ſpirits ſucceeded? By numerous and name- 
leſs authors. The ancient dramatic barbariſm revived, 
and revived with double force of ribaldry and abſurdi- 

ties. The age loved nonſenſe, grave, formal, canting 
nonſenſe ; 4 that William Prynne, eſq; by outdoing 
dramatical nonſenſe, eſtabliſhed his own. Prynne was 
pilloried, but the theatres were demoliſhed. P 
loſt his ears, but the poets loſt their bread. It was a 
filthly and wicked abomination to 'name Shakeſpear, 
but to quote him was ile the bleating of brute beaſts, 
yea, it were downright blaſphemy. Thus was chaos come 
again, and univerſal darkneſs reigned over the ſtage, 
till the reſtoration of Charles the Second. 

In the train of the gay young monarch came the mules, 
the graces, and the loves; wit overflowed like the 
Nile, leaving much mud behind it, but with this dif- 
ference, that ſuch mud never produced crops of corn, 
but ſpoiled and polluted the land upon which it had 
ſpread itſelf. The mules, inſtead of nine, appear to 
have been nine thouſand. Poetical inſpiration attended 
almoſt upon every pen and ink: each ſucceeding week 
produced a play, each day a a poem, and each hour 
teemed with inſtances of that pert vivagity with which 
falſe taſte abounds, The king himſelf, with very lively 
parts, wanted all ſolidity of — His taſte hos 
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been vitiated in France. He encouraged and approved 
of plays in rhyme ; the moſt unnatural compoſition 
that ever entered into the buran mind. But his royal 
ce, and that lively good humour which conſtant- 
ly attended all his actions, never failed to croud the 
de im fach a manner, that the poets of that age 
not only procured victuals to themſelves and family, 
but, what they liked better, drink alfo. It Dryden 
was poor, It was his own fault; Johnny Crowne was 
not: and if we conſider Tom Southren only as a dra- 
matic poet, he died in affluence of fortune. Many of 
the nobility wrote for the benefit and encouragement 
of the ſtage. The Duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, 
though temporary, flouriſhes and brings crouded au- 
diences at this day. The Committee, notwithſtanding 
the low, abfurd character of Teague, yet by expoſing 
the manners of the puritans and anabaptiſts, is toler- 
able, after havin bs written probably over a bottle, 
nad an” e ago. "Sir Gcorge Echridge's 
plays ſtill a genteel ; but, upon the whole, the 
dramatic taſte of Charles the Second's reign is faulty, 
and often intolerable. James the Second did not amend 
it. Queen Mary, who had an admirable underſtand- 
ing, a noble nature, and an active judgment, was, by 
her untimely death, the greateſt loſs that the ſtage could 
ſuſtain. The drama run again into ribaldry, and low 
wit; and although it has ebbed and flowed” ever fince 
betwixt order and diſorder, decency and licentiouſneſs, 
true wit and falſe, yet in its beſt and moſt perfect days, 
which I look upon to be the preſent, there is room for 
great, very great amendment. Fi: 


Our 
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Our chief want is genteel, bh, modern comedy. 
How eaſily, at one thought, can we ſummon. up every 
comedy of that kind Which we have? The Conſcious 
Lovers ſtands firſt in the liſt, the Provoked H. uſband next, 
the Suſpicious Huſband is the third, and, if it muſt be 
allowed for the ſake of its language, the Careleſs Huſ- 
band concludes the liſt. Moſt, if not all, of our other 
comedies are indelicate to a degree that reflects ſhame 
rather than honour on our nation. Let the booths of 
Bartholomew-fair abound with low wit, trite jeſts, and 
vulgar thoughts; but let the regular, the royal theatres 
be patterns of delicacy, elegance, .and eaſe. Comedy 
is a mirror in which the prevailing characters of the 
age are repreſented to the view. It may be conſidered. 
as an expreſſive hiſtorical picture of the manners of the 
times, and becomes as valuable from the juſt reſemblance, 


as from the colouring. 
Lhe Italians have .begun to reform. their comedy. 


Harlequin and his buffoonry appear but ſeldom in the 
ſcene ; yet ſo long has that nation been accuſtomed to 
the wooden ror and patched coat, that it is not 
without ſome difficulty any new piece can be intro- 
duced upon the ſtage, when that N and his nonſenſe 
are totally extirpated. 5 

The French outdo us in the comic art, which ſhould 
= make us {mile than laugh ; and perhaps ſome- 
times ſhould melt us into tears, but they muſt be tears 
of joy, and humanity, not of ſorrow or regret. To 
juſtify what I have advanced, we need only to re- 
colle& the agreeable and tender emotion of our hearts 
in the diſcore of Indiana, We feel for her, for 


Danvers, and for Bevil all thoſe ſenſations, which we 
would 


TVT 
would wiſh to feel on the like happy occafion for out 
ſelves. nme N | 2 4 Caf <4 | + 1 25 ER 
From reflexiotis of this kind, I am led to think, that 
the comedy for this age, (Which, with all its faults, is 
more decent, or at leaſt leſs flagrantly indecent than its 
predeceſſors) might be much 1 being more of 

the wild unguarded wit, that rather than en- 
tertains. The ſcenes might be a fine contraſt of wit, 
humour, ſenfibility, and inſtruction, and might rife 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſev erte. 


confilting ef 


Mirth muſt never be baniſhed from comedy. The Toms 
and Phylliſſes muſt have their parts; and the formal cox- 
- comb will never fail to delight, when, like n 
Cimberton, he is diſappointed, or, hke the gayer lor 
Foppington, he is ridiculed, and put out of countenance. 
Our modern Engliſh writers have been apt to give their 


fine gentlemen their own turn and character, as much 
as they could. In Sir Harry I ildair we behold Far- 
quhar: all Congreve's chief characters are devoted to 
Venus, and ſpeak as looſely upon the ſtage as at a tavern: 
while Steele, who had more of the Chriſtian hero, 'often 
ſtrikes the heart with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments af virtue 
and morality. _ 1 AA 
Our farces, formed perhaps upon the plan of the 
French petites pieces, are molt of them below! all kind of 
animadverſions. They are not worthy to be ſcen, tobe 
read, or even to be thought of: yet it muſt be owned, 
that during this laſt ſeaſon of acting, we have appeared 
willing to deſpiſe thoſe wretched: entertainments; and to 
prefer decency and decorum to the dull in ne wiſer cellar, 
and its numerous fratermity- The applauſe With which 
the Guardian was received is an example of our impro- 
Vor. I. _ ving 
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Ving taſte. The increaſe of that improvement will be 
much to the honour of the preſent century. 
I 0 v enter far into a diſquiſition upon tragedy would 
be beyond the limits and intentions of this preface. Tra- 
gedy itſelf, that leſſer epic poem, is one of theſe arduous 
-undertakings in which few have excelled. In England 
the ſubject is frequently too much exalted, and the ſcenes 
are oſten laid too high: we deal almoſt ſolely in the fate 
of kings and princes, as if misfortunes were chiefſy pe- 
culiar to the great. But our poets might conſider, that 
we feel not ſo intenſely the ſorrows of the higher powers, 
as we feel the miſeries of thoſe who are nearer upon a 
level with ourſelves. The revolution and fall of empire 
affect us leſs than the diſtreſſes of a private family. Ho- 
mer for that reaſon preferred his Odyſſey to the lliad. He 
himſelf. had wandered like Ulyfles ; and although by the 
force of imagination, he ſo nobly deſcribed the din of 
( battle, and the ecchoing conteſts of fiery princes, yet his 
| heart ſtill ſenſibly felt the iridigence of the wandering Itha- 
| 


can, and the contemptuous treatment ſhewn to the beg- 
gar, whoſe ſoul and genius deſerved a better fate. What- 
ever may have been choſen for the ſubject of tragedy; the 
Engliſh theatre has made itfelf too long remarkable for 
covering the ſtage with dead bodies, and exhibiting all 
the horror oſ murders and executions. By Monſieur 
Brumoy, we learn that the Grecian theatre was much 
1 more chaſte; and Horace, among the rules in his art 
olf poetry, particularly forbids ſuch deaths as are unnatu- 
= ral to be repreſented on the ſtage. * 
1 | Baut let not ſuch upon the ſtage be brought, . - 
lt | Which better ſhould behind the ſcenes be wrought z, - 
W - Nor forceth' unwilling audience to behold | 
What may with grace and elegance be told. FRANcrs. 
n to oldie 52 775 The 
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- The French theatre has more exactly copied theſe 
rules. The error of the Engliſh has been dwing to a 
' more barbarous and more ſavage tafte, which as it has 
ceaſed in the nation, ſhould ow diſappear from the ſtage. 
In the Orphan, altho a private ſcene of domeſtic | diſ- 
treſs is finely. repreſented,” Monimia and F e ought 
do have' died; CO TO OI by them - 
with the leaſt degree of happineſs. AS muſt Caftalio 
2 Or wh rn ol ſtatricide ? He was 
| jd Meant tarp Ar and ought to have lived 
ry the old Acaſto. Exapgerated diſtreſs leaves 
a a melancholy impreſſion upon the mind, and ſeldom. 
_ excites thoſe fine trankent--emotions' chat gow from 
com and generous humanity. eee 
I be authors of 33 hly verſed 
in the rules of the theatrical drama}; and to be well ac- - 
quainted with * 9 Toa na actors, eſpecially of ſuch 
upon whom the parts are to devolye.” Many of 
- our: Engliſh au 1 56 been remarkably deficient in 
4 The length of the ſpeeches, and the 
continual torrent of paſſion from beginning to the end, 
have been too great and violent for the power of any ac- 
tot whatever. Shakeſpeat has evidently avoided this 
error. He always gives the actor a reſting place. When 
Hamlet's powers are gradually raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
by ſeeing his father's ghoſt, the author relieves his, and 
gives him a time to breathe, by letting fall his yoice moſt 
perly, to aſk a few ſhore 3 Kenora * 
why is this ? Wherefore ? What ſbould ue do ? 
Moſt of Shakeſpear's. important periods hgely termi- 
nate within the conipaſs of the actot;ʒ voice very high 
| emotion never fails. to have juſt F "When we ade to 
1 this, 
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this, the beauty and ſtrength of his ſentiments, it is no 
ſurprize to f how few of his ions excel in the 
principal parts, and why thoſe parts will always be the 
teſt and — of the actor 's genius, power, and taſte. 
This incomparable writer, incomparable both in his 
Faden and in his :faults} never appeared in more true 
luſtre chan in the preſent age. The AFor, with the ſame 
force and enthuſiaſm of imagination, enters into the 
ſentiments of r expteſſes what he feels with 
ſuch a power, ſuch a ſtrength, and ſuch an original ſpirit, 
that ae almoſt forget the player in the poet. 
Thus have they mutually 8 each other's fame; 
and the ſtatue which Mr. Garrick has raiſed to the poet, 
thoug eee and an inſtance of a laudable and 
grateful manner of thinking, is but a weak vepveſenta- 
tion of that real life which be l 
Ne eee min 1 
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polite, and in all other reſpects ſo enlightened as ours, by — moi 
Gying, that at the very ſame time when the taſte, for public and 
theatrical entertainments® is ſo extremely refined by the great g- 
niuſes, whoſe works have produced that refinement, we have been. 
and ſtill continue to be little acquainted; with the Grecian theatre. 
To ſpeak the truth, the few remains handed doyn to us of thet - 
theatre, do ſtill afford great pleaſure. to ſome curious perſons, who 
have not been deterred from ſtudying the Grecian Thi 
number of them is very mall. and ſuch as they are, their taſte is not | 
equal to their erudition : as if thoſe two points were ſeldom cons Es 
ſociated. The particular turn adopted by our French theatre, + 
the high degree of perfection to which it has been ty leads 
us inſenſibly into an opinion, that any recourſe to the ancients is 
uſeleſs. Dramatical works, and works of mere tafte, have not the 
ſame effect upon us as other kind of pleaſurable performances, in 
which whatever is ancient or foreign, ,i is preferred ta any thing of 
our own.. As we enjoy the preſent times, where we find our morals 
exaQtly painted, we, entertain. ſuch advantageous. ideas of times | 
now before us, that we totally neglect the knowledge of what is "3268 nl 
paſt, the ſtudy of which appears leſs intereſting and more labo- * 1 
rious. Thus it is impoſſible for us even to ſuſpect apy of the any 
tient productions equal to Coxneille and Racine. bs | 
{2 1'* Dev Speſtadiesc:re 0027 e Pare ee ar aan | 
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But it is not fo with morality, eloquence, hiſtory, and poetry. 
The models in thoſe ſciences which have been left £4 us by os = 
tients, have excited the curioſity of the French nation to a much 
higher degree. Xenophon, Cæſar, Livy, and Tacitus, have had a 
great effect in hiſtory. Homer, (attacked. as he has been) Virgil and 
Horace are looked upon in morality and poetry as our fellow-citi- 
zens. But the fate of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has 
been different in tragedy. Thoſe founders of the theatre have 
been the greateſt ſufferers in the war that ſtill ſubſiſts among the 
ancients and the moderns. The merit of hiſtorians, orators, and 


poets, has forced itſelf through the clouds into open day: whilſt 


the merit of the tragic writers has not been able to diſſipate the 
darkneſs by which they are ſurrounded. | | 

Again, the philoſophic genius of Deſcartes, at this day ſpread 
throughout the whole appennage of the human judgment, has by 
little and little made us imagine, that we have treaſures at home 
ſufficiently valuable to allow our neglect of riches abroad, moſt eſ- 
pecially when they are to be bought by very troubleſome voyages. 
This fame judgment, the certain friend of independence, by im- 
mediately overturning the antient philoſophy, and then by making 
us ſupreme arbitrators of all arts and all ſciences, without any re- 
gard to the weight of authority, inſpires us with I know not what 
kind of diſdain for every thing that does not come within the reach. 
of our abilities. It is ſhorter and eaſier to eſteem little, or even to 
deſpiſe what coſts us too dear to know: and the ruins of the an- 
tient theatre appear too rude to purchaſe the ſingle pleaſure of taſte, 
at the expence of pains, for which we ſhould ſcarce think ourſelves 
ſufficiently recompenſed. 

Indeed the Latin comedy has preſerved ſtill a more conſiderable 


place in the public eſteem. The excellent pieces of Moliere have 


not made us forget Plautus and Terence. We have indulgently 
conſidered thoſe antients as authors of a kind of theatrical enter- 
tainment which has its particular merit, although the characters 
exhibited in it are very common, and almoſt always the fame. As 
theſe comic poets are within the reach of the multitude, their re- 
putation is maintained, and has been much leſs attacked than the 

f repu- 
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reputation of the Grecian tragic poets. The latter have paſſed moſt 
imperceptibly from too high a prejudice in their favour to a kind of 
indifference, even more dangerous than contempt : fo that there 
has been formed again another kind of prejudice, not ſo powerful, 
but at leaſt very extenſive, in baniſhing them by way of favour into 
libraries, or into the hands of thoſe who are called blind adorers 
of antiquity. Theſe pretended idolaters are themſelves become 
more timid and reſerved in laviſhing their incenſe, and I doubt not 
but they have more than once denied in private what they have ſaid 
in public, and have belied their outward worſhip by inward blaſ- 
phemies. So ſeducing and contagious is example. hy 


IT. This kind of indifference has produced almoſt a general ob- The intent of 
| Livion, which undeniably does more hurt to the Grecian poets than uu wan. 


all the arrows that have been darted at them in a diverſity of ages. 
My deſign is to draw them, at leaſt in part, out of that darkneſs 
to which we ſeem to have condemned them, and to cite them a- 
freſh to a tribunal not of the few, but of the public, not to extort 
approbation in their favour or to deliver them from cenſure, but 
that they may be adjudged with ſome knowledge of the cauſe, 
without regard to favourable or unfavourable authorities, and with 
the true Carteſian ſpirit, as far as it may be applicable to things of 

mere taſte. | 73 
If authorities were to take place, I ſhould make à very extenſive 
preface of the praiſes, which, from age to age down to our own days, 
have been laviſhed upon the theatre of the Grecians; and I ſhould 
ſcarce have leſs matter if I were to alledge what their enemies have 
writ againſt them, and againſt Homer, their model. But in 
Point of taſte there is no ſpeaking of authorities either for or 
againſt, Every one judges, and it is juſt he ſhould, for. himſelf : 
nevertheleſs to direct our judgment, we have no buſineſs to com- 
pare the antients with the moderns, as we are almoſt always defi- 
rous of doing. Between two different kinds of writing, the com- 
pariſon cannot be perfect nor the preference well decided. It is 
ſutficient that we ſhould inſtru ourſelves, and give our opinion 
& 2: 5 ; either 
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either on what is good or what is bad. Things are at leaſt ſuſcep- 
tible of various degrees; for altho it be true what is ſaid of poetry, 
That no degree can ſubſiſt between the middling and the worſt *, it 
is alſo true, that poetical works may have their beauties, in a more 
or leſs elevated order, and may pleaſe by very different graces. 
Thus the theatre of the Corneilles and the Racines may, at the 
ſame time that they charm all underſtandings, leave room for 
the antients to deſerve our applauſes upon their beauties, without 
any prejudice to the criticiſms on their real faults. But this is not 
the proper place to examine in what and how far we may compare. 
the antient with the modern tragedies. I reſerve for that article 
a particular diſcourſe. 


Thefourceof III. After having intimated my defign and the reaſons which 
the opinions induced me to it, I go on to conſider the ſource of the judgments 
ee given for and againſt the poets of whom I am ſpeaking, and what 
gedies, and, rule appears moſt eligible to follow,in order to avoid either adoration 
- ay „ or contempt: for it is certain that to conſider, as indeed in all writ- 
thoſe opini- ings we ought to do, the wide difference of judgments which have 
rally, Paſſed upon the Grecian poets, they are all reducible to thoſe two 
extremes. In effect there are two ſorts of people who look upon 
the Grecian theatre with very different eyes. One ſet ſpeaks of it 
as the height of perfection to which human wit could ever attain. 
4 If you attend to the others, they ſay it is only the infancy and liſp- 
ing of tragedy ; and what is ſingular enough, both theſe comba- 
tants fight with the ſame arms, cite in their own favour, taſte in 
concert with reaſon, and reproach each other mutually with a ſla- 
viſh ſubmiſſion to authority and prevention. 

If we were to take authority for a judge, we might ſoon enter 
an action againſt the too great ſeverity of the modern critics, at the 
ſame time that the too outrageous admirers could not be able to 
boaſt of having gained an entire victory: for the Ariſtotles, the Ci- 

ceros, the Virgils, and the Quinctilians, by their determination would 
| filence the malignity of the former, without authoriſing the ſuper- 
ſtitious culture of the latter. And to fay the truth, it is very diffi- 


©* Boileau's Art of Poetry, _ 


cult 
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cult not to give ſome weight to commendations, ſo clear, ſo mode- 
rate, and always ſo uniform towards the glory of the Grecian poets. 
Thoſe judges have been competent and diſintereſted. They did 
not foreſee that they ſhould one day be contradicted, and their 
judgment be ſo far degraded as to ha ve an appeal laid againſt it to 
good ſenſe, upon points which were more known and more fami- 
liar to them than they can poſſibly be to us. But again, what need 
of conſulting them, when we can form a — from our own 
underſtandings? | 
As to prejudice on the one fide or on the other, it is eaſy to un- 
veil and to confound it: nor does it ſcarce ever fail to betray itſelf. 
Eſteem to an exceſs, contempt without bounds, conceited opinion, 
partiality, intereſt of a commentator or a friend, ideas ſprung from 
education, and fortified by cuſtom, a deſire to extol the dead at the 
expence of the living, or to prejudice the former in favour of the 
latter, ſingularity in the manner of conſidering things: Theſe are 
almoſt always the marks of that prejudice which characteriſes the 
writings of thoſe partiſans who idolize either the modern or the 
antient authors. But in ſhort, even prejudice itſelf, be it blind, or 
be it clear- ſighted, may be in the right in ſome things, though not 
in all: and pretended reafon, if I may make uſe of the expreſſion, 
may be in the wrong. Do not we ſee every day that Falſehood in 
the hands of a man of wit takes upon her the appearance of Truth? 
Beſides, the moſt common effect of literary as well as other diſ- 
putes, is only a confirmation of the two parties in their firſt opi- 
nion, eſpecially i in matters of taſte; wherein the chief point conſiſts 
in conveying ſentiments rather than ideas to other people. At leaſt, 
is not prejudice, be it well or ill founded in favour of the antient tra- 
gedies, totally deſtroyed? perhaps the ſtate of thoſe tragedies and 
of antiquity in general may. be the ſame as the ſtate of France, 
which a man of wit, comparing to religion, ſaid, * had been often 
* well attacked, ſometimes ill defended, and always triumphant.” 
It is very true therefore, that we ſhall gain but little, when we ſhall 
have accuſed, or even ſhall have convicted the partiſans of the an- 
tients and the moderns of being prejudiced. But we ſhould gain 
ftill leſs, and there would be no longer any fixed rule, if taſte and 
ceaſon, 
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reaſon, both which are alledged as proofs, were variable according 
to places, times, and perſons: if what pleaſed ſome might as juſtly 
diſpleaſe others, and if all things were arbitrary in point of ſtyle, 
thoughts, turns, and works of wit : for it muſt follow, that each 
perſon yielding to his own manner of judging and thinking, muſt 
think and judge right, always guided by contrary ideas, and by very 
oppoſite ſentiments. But things go not on in that manner, and 
whatever can be alledged, truth and beauty are one. They ought 
therefore to make the ſame impreſſions upon all underſtandings 
which have not been ſpoiled by ſcience. Is it then in ſcience only 
that nature ceaſes to be uniform? every fine and true thought, every 
ſentiment that paſſes for ſublime in one country and in one age, are 
the ſame throughout every country and all times. Such is the Qi 
morũt [let him have died] of Corneille. Nor can it be ſaid, that 
thoughts, ſentiments, and explanatory turns are like modes and 
manners, ſubject to change in different climates, and by the revolu- 
tion of years. Let us ſeparate truth and beauty from the circum- 
ſtances that education adds to them; and from thoſe very circum- 
ſtances let us not only draw a plauſible reaſon for the ſeveral con- 
tradictory judgments, either apparent or real, that are paſſed upon 
the antients, but alſo a rule of precaution which we ought to fol- 
low in reading their works. | 

In fact, I underſtand by truth and beauty ſuch productions of 
wit as tragedies are. An imitation of nature which ſeizes the 
ſoul, and which make us declare, according to the ideas received in a 
poliſhed nation, That is true, That is beautiful.” I ſay again, an 
imitation of nature according to the ideas received in a nation where 
politeneſs reigns, becauſe as far as nature is uniform in what be- 
longs to men as men, in the exertion of the paſſions by example, ſo 
far education varies the intereſts that move thoſe paſſions, and the 
manners of thinking and of acting. Now art ought to paint na- 
ture ſuch as ſhe finds her: I mean with all the appendixes of hu- 
manity and education. 

To explain my thought, let me apply it to the tragedy of Al- 
ceſtes, which has been one the leaſt ſpared of any in our days. If 
Euripides in this work paints Well to me nature; if he calls up 
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my ſenſibility in the tenderneſs of a wife who-dies voluntarjly for 


her huſband; if he deceives me by-much art without letting that 
art appear; if he lays before me one great action that appears en- 
tirely one, is ſimple, uninterrupted, probable, and to that end li- 
mited to one place and a determined time ; if he makes me follow 
the thread of a paſſion well conducted and well ſuſtained, which as it 
goes is always encreaſing, till the imprefſion- made becomes perfect; 

if in my turn, by an effortof imagination which I owe to him, Itranſ- 
port myſelf to the theatre of Athens to ſee the performance of his 
actors, and fall in with the whole entertainment“, without re- 
membering that Iam reading, for tragedy is not made to be read, 

ſhe is all action; in a word, if Alceſtes contains the principal con- 
ditions which good ſenſe requires in a poem of that nature, and if 
become an Athenian as much as thoſe whom the poet intended to 
entertain, I cannot avoid, notwithſtanding fome faults which the 
pit+ and I perceive, to join my applauſes to the acclamations of the 
Grecian aſſembly, becauſe, as the Greeks were men, ſo am I of the 


ſame ſpecies, and conſequently ſtruck with 'the ſame truths and 


the ſame heauties that have made a an ene n their 
underſtandings. 

But, on the other hand, if without paying x ma to the 
beauties of Euripides, which muſt ſtrike univerſally, I appear as a 
Frenchman ſhocked at once with his cuſtoms and his manners, and 
as a perſon alienated from him by the intervention of many ages, I 
cry out immediately, What fignifies this god, the ſlave of a man? 
* this infernal deity who comes to raviſh his prey? this crowd of 
ſubjects who always environ their ſovereign? this kind of law 
* or decorum authoriſed by Apollo, who ordains that the older 
* ſhould die ior the younger, the father for the ſon? What is. this! 


* a ſon loſes all reſpe& towards his father, becauſe. the father will 


not ſubſcribe to this lay? What means this act of religion, which 
© renders the duties of hoſpitality facred, notwithſtanding the em- 


barraſſment of a mourning and the juſteſt grief? What have we 


to do with the contraſt of this hero fitting at a feaſt, whilſt the 


Le Spectacle. at t Death. 
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© fungral of Alceſtes is performing? Is it judicious that Hercules 
6 wreſtles with death and ſnatches from him his victim? or that 
« Alceſtes is raiſed from the dead, and remains dumb afterwards for 
© three days? What is the meaning of all this ? in a word, if like a 
Chineſe who ſhould find-himfelf on a ſudden at a Turkiſh ceremo- 
ny, I aſſert every thing to be ridiculous, not to make uſe of the more 
energie expreſſion of Monſieur Perrault and his partiſans, would 
not the Grerian ſpectatots have a right to laugh themſelves at my 
aſtoniſtunent, and to ſay, What ſort of ideas are yours? From 
vhat world come, you? What do you perceive in all this ſo 
© ſtrange? And hat do you ſee upon the theatre that you do not 
* ſee over and over in Athens? They would be in the right, and 
perhaps I ſhould not be in the wrong: for after all, ridicule ſprings 
as it were neceſſarily from an idea new, extraordinary, and odd, 
which we either join, or we find joined to a ſerious object. | 
But ſuppoſe alſo, that Euripides in his turn, comes from the other 
world, and that he is preſent at the repreſentation of 006-5 
Racine's Iphigenia, not to ſpeak of other theatrical. 
he would certainly be charmed to become acquainted with himfelf, 
again; and to ſee himſelf embelliſhed, or, if you pleaſe, ſurpaſſed.” 
Theſe are the beauties of all eyes and of all countries. But ſup- 
poſe him little informed of our manners, little inſtructed in them, 
or having no regard for them? What would he ſay? I do not ſpeak 
of the Epiſode of Eriphele; a kind of duplicity of action unknown 
to the Greeks, but of the French gallantry of Achilles, much more 
unknown to them. What would he ſay of the duel, to which 
the menaces of that hero tend; a thing too much authoriſed among 
us, and according to the Grecian diſpoſition, looked upon as a folly ? 
What would he fay to the converſations that paſs only between a 
prince anda princeſs? Would he not ſtartle at ſeeing Clytemneſtra 
at the feet of Achilles, who lifts her up? and at a thouſand other 
things either relative to our cuſtoms, which appear to us more po- 
lite, or regarding our elegance, which according to us is more deli- 
cate, or our maxims of conduct, which we judge to be more refined 
than thoſe of antiquity. | ; 
4 ee 
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There is no queſtion to be pronounced between the antients 
and us, upon the preference of manners, of cuſtoms, I had almoſt 
ſaid, of moral virtues. I mean, that were thoſe things placed in 
a balance, by an equitable and diſintereſted judge, we might be 
aſſured of carrying the day. Thus far is certain, that in the works 
of. the Grecians, we ought no more to be offended at the repreſen- 
tation of their manners, their cuſtoms, and their virtues (odd in- 
deed, if you pleaſe), than the Greeks themſelves wete at the reality: 
or, at leaſt, we-ought to forgive their tragic poets for having imi- 
tated nature, ſuch as they ſaw her in their own times, if we win 
to have poſterity pay the ſame regard to us. ' In ſhort, in point of 
equity, we ſhould place ourſelves, if poſſible, in the point of view 
which thoſe authors would have placed us in repreſenting their tra- 
gedies. Such a piece of juſtice is never refuſed to painting, which 5 
is an imitation of nature for the eyes, as poetry is for the unde- 25 
ſtanding. Without doubt, what I propoſe is not very eaſy to be | 
done: nor is it leſs certain, that notwithſtanding all the efforts we 
can make, theſe geniuſes, fo admired in their own times, and the 
ages immediately following, muſt loſe a great deal. The loſs may 
proceed either from the imperfection of their own age, more un- 
wrought, perhaps, than ours, in what is acceſſory to nature; or 
by the difficulty we have to fend ourſelves into a diſtant country ir 
their favour ; or from the concurrence of both theſe circumſtances 
which act together, and in defiance of ourſelves: ſo much do we 
naturally yield to the imperceptible prejudices of education, at tlie 
ſame time that we refuſe all biaſs from authority. Nevertheleſb, 1 pwr 
education, upon a near examination, will be: found much more I 
unjuſt than authority; for the latter eſtabliſhes itſelf upon legal 
witneſſes, againſt whom we cannot except, while the former has 
no other ſupport than cuſtom, which is very liable to inſtability... | 
Hence comes the diverſity of judgments upon the Grecian pocts, 
whom we are determined not to conſider in themſelves, but, on the 
contrary, are reſolved to meaſure according to the level of our own 
age, and its manners. A foteigner might as well be tried by the 
French Code, ebe eg eg bns ine ee 

But I do not pretend to juſtify the antiont, not even the tragic 
authors, in all things: nor to deny their true faults, provided that 

Vor. I. b thoſe 
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thoſe faults are ſhewn to be totally independent of the difference 
of ages. I ſtill much leſs pretend to prefer them to thoſe illuſtrious 
moderns, who have made ſo many new draughts upon ſometimes 
their almoſt imperceptible ſketches. The only point I have in 
view, is to ſave from ridicule certain paſſages, that mult leſſen and 
wound the delicacy of Athens, aud of Rome the admirer of Athens, 
in caſe that thoſe paſſages do in themſelves carry a real ridicule, 
founded upon the received opinion that has been formed of them. 
From all I have ſaid, I conclude, firſt, that the poets in queſtion 
are very little known, and that many reaſons have concurred to 
negle&, or even to deſpiſe them. Secondly, that they neverthe- 
leſs deſerve a different fate, and that perhaps I have been of ſome 
ſervice, in ſubmitting them, as far as I have been able, to the 
judgment of the public, or, at leaſt, in reviving a deſire of being 
- acquainted with them. Thirdly, that no judgments againſt them 
which have run into extremities ought to be regarded. Fourthly, 
that the ſource of thoſe judgments is, the difficulty which we 
find in tranſporting ourſelves into the time and place where and 
when the authors have written, in order to admire or- criticiſe 
nothing without a reaſonable foundation. Fifthly, that a precau- 
tion of that kind is neceſſary, that we may place ourſelves in a ſitu- 
ation to judge with ſome degree of equity. 


IV. I ought now to give an account of my work. The Grecian 
theatre placed before the French nation in ſuch a light, as to ren- 
der every body capable of judging of it with certainty, has appear- 
ed to me a work of taſte hitherto wanting in the republic of letters. 
Four or five plays, be they tragedies or comedies, given tous ſepa- 
rately by perſons of literature, did not anſwer the defect: To form 
an exact and complete idea of the ancient theatre, all the reſt of 
the plays were neceſſarily to be collected. The collection to fol- 
low in due order. The works of the ſeveral poets were to be com- 
pared with themſelves, and compared again with their rivals: 
their characters and their genius to be formed from ſuch a compa- 
riſon. General and particular paſſages, eſpecially the niceſt, were 
to be remarked with juſtneſs. All was to be re- united, eonfront- 
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ed, matched, and the ſeveral parts to be put together, ſo as to 
form one whole. The chaos to be ſo diflipated, as to draw from it 
one living and animated body; in a word, to rebuild the antient 
theatre from its own ruins. This is what I dare not fay I have ab- 
ſolutely done; but at leaſt I have tried to do it: happy, if the ſuc- 
ceſs of the execution anſwers in ſome meaſure the importance of 
the enterpriſe, and the painful application during as many years as 
Horace preſcribes for all works of ART te _ are to be 80 
duced into day- light. 

I have divided my work into three parts. b 
In the firſt part, as I write leſs for men of learning by profeſſion, 
than for the more numerous men of wit (I mean the public, whom 
it is neceſſary to put into the right road) I have thought it my duty 
to begin by preliminary diſcourſes, ſuch as this, of which the in- 
tent is to convince the reader, that, while we are travelling in the 
countries of Antiquity, we muſt walk with great precaution, when 
a determination is to be pronounced upon works of taſte.” If there 
are rules to explain them, there are rules alſo to judge of them. 
In a purſuit merely of erudition we truſt to the report of the travel- 

ler, provided his embelliſhments 'are warranted by no improbable 
aſſertions. But if a relater of facts ſeems to, be willing to make a 
country through which he paſſed perfectly fine, we are neither to 
believe him upon his own word, nor upon the authorities which he 
alledges. He oughteven to miſtruſt himſelf, in order to' render his 
ſuggeſtions juſt. I preſume to affirm, that this has been my man- 
ner of thinking. The ſame manner of thinking ought in propor- 
tion to belong to every reader, who wiſhes to form his judgment. 
He muſt, in certain points, agree with the traveller who repreſents 
thoſe points. | 

It has appeared to me neceſlary, in order to enlightty more and 
more the idea which we ought to form of the Grecian tragedies, 
that we ſhonld take them from their original; that we ſhould de- 
monſtrate their improvement; and that we ſhould walk ſtep by 
ſtep upon the ancient tracts of human wit, perhaps in a more 
ſteady manner than has ever yet been done. The public will judge 
of this particular by my — diſcourſe; ; but as s the lawful preju- 
b 2 dice 
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dice we maintain in favour of our own theatre, is one of the great 
means that biaſs us againſt the antient theatre; it has been neceſſa - 
ry, ina third diſcourſe, to ſhew the extent and limits of the com- 
pariſon between the modern and antient theatres, to eſtabliſh the 
principles of each, to draw concluſions from thoſe principles, and 
from the different ages and different geniuſes of the poets, and of 
the ſpectators, to found the parallel. 
Alfter this triple preface, drawn out to prepare, not to impoſe 
upon the judges, I have ventured to tranſlate ſeven tragedies. Three 
of which are of Sophocles, and four of Euripides. It will eafily be 
perceived, why I have not tranſlated any one entire piece of Eſchy- 
lus. That father of tragedy has been worſe uſed by time than 
the other two. Beſides, his extreme ſimplicity, joined to his 
faults, might have diſguſted ſuch readers as have been biaſſed either 
too much or too little in his favour. Laſtly, ſuch is the boldneſs 
of his epithets, that it is impoſſible (as Mr. Le Fevre “ has obſerv- 
ed) to repreſent them in our language, without doing violence to 
the author.” In the ſequel of this performance, we ſhall not 
be at all the leſs acquainted with his works. As for the ies 
of the two other poets, I have not choſen out the fineſt for my tran- 
ſlation: I have choſen only thoſe who have appeared to me to con- 
tain the leaſt of the Grecian cuſtoms, at all of which we are fo 
liable to take offence. I muſt except Alceſtes, which I have on 
purpoſe tranſlated entire, becauſe that play ſeems not, in my opi- 
nion, to have deſerved the outrageous criticiſms which have been 
made upon it, from the affected tranſlations of ſome 
ſcenes. My veracity may be judged of by the fidelity which 1 
have endeavoured to preſerve in that piece: 

My opinion of tranſlating theſe poets is this. To diakigure i is not 
to tranſlate them. Therefore we muſt take an exact medium be- 
tween too ſcrupulous an exactneſs, which diſguiſes them, and too 
great licence, which alters them. What ] call diſguiſing an author, 
is, to expoſe him in a foreign language, with an exactneſs that is 
either fooliſh, malicious, or ſuperſtitious, Every language has 
6: of its owe ideas its phraſes, be 
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they noble or baſe, ſtrong or ſeeble, lively or faint. This is a 
point not to be denied. Whoever would tranſlate the ancients 


word for word into French, and ſtill follow the Greek phraſeology, 
muſt without doubt traveſty thoſe authors, and render them ridi- 


culous at very little expence. 


exactneſs, of which I have been ſpeaking. 


This is the firſt degree of that falſe 


The ſecond, and the 


worlt, is to de as Monſieur Nn 1 * did, the fineſt expreſ- 


ſions 


— A. rr — 


= To n my own thoughts as to the 
ſecond degree, which may be called Parody, 
I beg my readers to pardon in a note the 
long citation which I am going to extract 
from a part of Deſpreaux's ninth aye mee up- 
on Longinus. 
A noble expreſſion. in Crack conngt of- 
« ten be rendered into French, except by a 
„% very low expreſſion in French. This ap- 
* pears by the words agus in Latin, and 


« asng in French; which, in the one and the 


« other of the two languapes, are of the 

*« baſeſt degree, although the word which 
« ſignifies that animal, [an a/s] has nothing 
« baſe cither in Greek or Hebrew, where 


« we ſee it employed in the moſt magnifi- 
* cent pa It is the ſame in the word 
% MULET, (a mule] and in many others. 


„ Indeed every language_ has its eaprice 
but the French language is 
« capricious as to words, and, althou 


« rich in beautiful phraſes upon ſome 

« cular fubjefts, is very poor upon others; 
yy 1 gen oh 7. a. number of ſmall 
« things, not to be expreffed nobly in 
« French. Thus, for example, white in the 
«« moſt ſublime places, we name without diſ- 
4 paragement a SHEEP, A GOAT, an zw, 
vet. in a ſtile only a little elevated, we can- 
not, without injury to our language, name 
Lacta $OW, a PIG. The word #81522 
« in French is very fine, eſpecially in an 
«« eclogue. The word Cow is intolerable. 
« To make uſe of the words Gepherd or 
© paſtor, is elegant, whilſt keeper of uin, or 
«< keeper of oxen, found horrible: nevertheleſs 


there cannot be in Greek two more beau- ,« 


« tiful words, than ovflwry; and , which 
*« anſwer thoſe. two French expre@Gons. 
« Virgil, INT 


$ 


„ THING/IN THE STREETS. 


A 


« by the ſoft ws BUCOLICs, Which, desk 
« ing in the letter of our language, is, Taz 
% DISCOURSES o COW-HERDS, or Tus 


„% cCrEPERS OF OXEN.” After ſome lines 
intervening, Monſieur De/preazx returns 


again to thoſe tranſlations which are ren- 


dered unfaithful by an affected fidelity; and 
ſpeaking of Monſieur Perraalt, he ſays, He 
changes that venerable old man, who had 
« the care of the flocks belonging to Ulyſ- 
1 ſes into a VILE SWINE. HERD. In the places 
« where Hemer ſays, that nicuT coversd 
« THE BARTH WITH HERA SHADE, AND HID 
4% TRE ROAD FROM TRAVELLERS, he tran- 
„ ſlates, TwaT THEY BEGAN TO SEE Mo- 
Inſtead of 
« magnificent ſandals, which Telemacbus ties 
« on his delicate feet, he makes him put 
12 nos of parade. In the 
place where Hamer, to point out the ele- 
«« gance of Nefor's houſe, ſays, Tuar Tas 


„ paMOUS OLD MAN WAS SITTHNO BEFORE 


„ HIS DOOR, UPON-STONES 50 FINELY ro- 
* LISHED,, THAT, THEY SHONE AS IF THEY 


„ HAD BEEN RUBBED BY PRECIOUS OINT- 


« rer, he tranſlates, Thar NeSToOR went 
«© FO SIT UPON STONES SHINING ASIF FROM 
% nr r. He every where explains the 


word sus, which is very noble in Greek, 


« by the word noc or swing; which in 
«« French is low to the laſt degree. Inſtead 
« of where Agamen ſays, Tuar Eatsr- 
© Rus CAUSED HIM TO BY ASSASINATED 
% i HIS PALACE, LIKE 4 BULL,. WHOSE 
«© THROAT is CUT JN HIS STALL, be puts 
„this low language into the mouth of 
Agamenion, EQUTHUS MADE MBE BE 45- 

% gAGINATED LIKE AN- ol. Inſtead of 
« ſaying, as the Greek imports, that ULvs- 
„ 354,  SB8ING H3S VESSEL BROKE TO 
PIECES,|_ 
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ſions that antiquity held in uſe, into low and vulgar terms, This 
may be called Parody. The third degree is, to keep to a ſcrupu- 
lous ſlavery in explaining all the epithets, and to form from one 
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beautiful Greek word, one very bad French phraſe; or, to uſe 
an improper extenſion, which deadens the fire of thoſe poets, not- 
withſtanding all the pains they have taken to enliven their poetry. 
In juſtice, indeed, we ought to make them ſpeak ſo like Frenchmen, 
(as much as it can be done), as they themſelves would have ſpoken, if 
they had put their thoughts into our language. Why need we change 
into braſs a ſum of money that we can keep in gold ? The ancient 
verification may be very happily rendered into a poetical proſe, 
that joins its own graces to thoſe of the ancient p If much 
is loſt on our fide, a little is gained on the other : not that I flat- 
ter myſelf that I have entirely ſucceeded, nor that I am utterly fal- 
len ſhort. In a work given to the examination of the public, pre- 
ſumption and falſe modeſty are equally to be avoided. We gain 
nothing by aſking favour or juſtice from the reader. I ſhall be 
obliged to him at leaſt for an attention to my fincerity. My only 
fear is, that I ſhall appear too faithful to my authors. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to avoid a certain prejudice, that the Grecians ought to be 
tranſlated with a more reſpectful exactneſs than the Latins. This 


illuſion has deceived me oftner than I could have wiſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the fine example ſet before me by Monſieur Ablancourt. 


But to confeſs the whole truth, we ſee that this ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs has had a languiſhing effect upon Homer, the moſt animated 
of all poets : and probably from the ſame reaſon, two tragedies 


« PIECES, AND HIS MAST TURNED UPSIDE 
c pown BY A THUNDERBOLT, HE TIED 
4% TOGETHER, AS WELL AS HE COULD, THE 
c MASsST WITH THE REMAINDER OF THE 
% Hir, AND SAT UPON THEM; he makes 
« Ulyſſes ſay, Tnar Hz PUT HIMSELF ON 
4% HORSEBACK UPON HIS MAST.” | 
The third degree of dangerous fidelity is 
that which explained in this diſcourſe. 
Ariſtotle again ſays extremely well in the 
_ *twenty-third chapter of his Art of poetry, 


„In the greateſt" part of the verſes of 


% Homer, if, inſtead of poliſhed and me- 
< taphorical phraſes, the tranſlator thought 


% proper to put the peculiar terms of the 
1 original, all the beauty would be deſtroy- 
« ed. 
the difficulty of tranſlating the ancients, and 
the impoſſibility of tranſlating all. 

For the pretended injuries done, as it is 
ſaid, to the ancient heroes, it is certain that 
the faſhion of languages changing, we ſhould 
tranſlate at this day very ill, in turning, as 
+ Amyot has done, theſe verſes in the firſt book 
of Homer; ? 

Drunkard, with eyes ſhameleſs as a dog, 

With the heart of a deer, who haſt not a 

grain of courage. 
of 


< 


This affertion is ſufficient to ſhew 


> 
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of Sophocles have not. received all. the ſucceſs which, they might 
have expected. I allow all poſſihle juſtice to their tranſlators; but 
1 owe; at the fame time, ſomething to truth. Much more ſpirit 
and genius is neceſſary to tum theſe ſort of works, than to manage 
works of philoſophy. There is a fire that blazes even into faults, and 
a languor that even makes the Greeks expire. In my ſtile, ſuppoſing 

it careleſs, I ſhould. chuſe to introduce, all the enthuſiaſm: of the 
eee rather than to give it an air of colneſs, in order to 
be perfectly exact. A cold tranſlation is a face of wax. It bears a 
reſemblance in ſome manner, but every feature is frozen and dead. 
No ſigns of life appear there, as are happily viſible in pictures. The 
nice touches are not to be found. or are totally extinct. If L have 
ever by chance dropt into thus inſipid reſemblance, the readers wilb 
at leaſt ſee, that I nga, e ys 
my endeavours. 


Above all things, Thaye "WE no pains to paint the 8 
character of each poet, and to repreſent him in a different ſtyle: 
for although the three maſters of tragedy have ſomething in com- 
mon, as to their manner, nevertheleſs each bears his own genius, 
which muſt be Hit; as phyſiognomies of the ſame nation that an- 
ſwer each other in ſome point, but have not always a reſemblance. 


Notes have been abſolutely neceſſary towards underſtanding the 
text. I have put ſome, but as few, and as ſhort as poſſible, | being 
entirely convinced, that a theatrical piece ought to be read toge« 
ther, and without interruption, if we wiſh, to, enter into the ſenti- 
ment, and to ſee the oeconomy of the tragedy... In Hippolitus and 
Iphigenia, I have not omitted to inſert the imitations. of Racine. 
The one is of uſe to the other, and the vhale andag, u de 
ſame end, by making the ſame impreſſiu . 

That nothing may be left in the dark, W em te Bann m 
the beginning of each tragedy, as much of the ſubject explained as 
may be neceſſary, without preventing the pleaſure of ſurprize: and 
at the end will be found ſome critical obſervations upon the turn 
mmhh beats * 


Dt asr : lern nen an deer de 
, | In 
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In my ſecond “ part, I have thought it impoſſible to tranſlate at 
full length the greateſt part of the Grecian tragedies: and indeed 
I doubt whether in this particular Monſieur or Madame Dacier 
would have kept the promiſe which they ſeemed to have given to 
the public. They would not only have been repulſed by the un- 

conquerable prejudices againſt certain fictions, and certain ancient 
cuſtoms,” much too offenſive to us, but alſo by a great number of 
particular paſſages, wherein all the beauty is preciſely drawn from 
the original expreſſions. Such are the greateſt part of the Choruſ- 


les. The French urbanity cannot reach their atticiſm. The ap- 


pearance: muſt be the ſame as our little ſongs would make, if 
turned into Greek. One ſingle turn in every language, weighs 
often as much as a thought : nay, in truth, it isa thought. Butin 
a foreign language, it is manna that melts, a fantom that vaniſhes, 
or atleaſt, a flower that fades away. Could I have overcome the 
ſecond difficulty, the firft appeared to me an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle againſt an entire tranſlation of the Grecian tragedies. I have 
ſupplied the defect, by taking a road which is a little different, and 
which is perhaps more 1 3 and not leſs inſtructive: I mean, 
by making uſe of analyſes, formed in ſuch a manner of diſcourſe, 

to contain an almoſt entire tranſlation, in which no confiderabl; 

paſſage is omitted, and by which the poet is as fully known as by 
a continued tranſlation. I am particularly leſs extenſive upon 
Eſchylus for the cauſes already mentioned; but for his two compe- 
titors, I believe I have left no part of their works untouched. The 
expoſition of thoſe works wilt be found fo particularized, that I 
think T ſhall not be condemned for having wandered ſometimes 
out of the direct road of a tranſlator. An analyſis carefully com- 
poſed, and which preſerves the quinteſſence of the poet, repreſent- 
ing the principal parts, and the entire plan of the poem, is 


often of more value than tranſlation itſelf, and may make full as 
great an impreſſion as the piece of which it gives an idea. It faves 


all critical trouble, by pointing out to him the ſtrength and weak- 


neſs of the work. May I preſume to fay, it is leG tireſome ; and, 


n eee | 


fill 
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ſtill to ſpeak farther, there are certain pieces of theatrical antiqui- 
ty, that would be as tireſome, if expoſed too nakedly to ſome 
readers, as they have been heretofore diverting at Athens. Now, 
nothing can de ſo injurious to a book as being tired of it, although 
it does not deſerve that fate. Let me not be thought to have con- 
cealed what have appeared to me defects. I always make them 
perceptible, and I diſcover them without diſguiſe ; even at the 
hazard of offending thoſe who are willing, that whatever bears the 
ſtarhp of antiquity, ſhould be ſacred. You will ſay, that poſſibly 
I may be miſtaken : Be it ſo. If I am in the wrong, it will always 
be at my own expence; if I am in the right, truth will be the 
gainer. The nature of analyſes, and the defire of making the 
Grecian theatre more thoroughly known, have induced me to ga- 
ther in my way, and to place as I go, all particulars bearing any 
conformity to that theatre : Such as pieces of hiſtory ; thoughts 
of various poets ; characters; and imitations, whether intended, 

or by chance. But in this I ſhall be found fufficiently reſerved, not 
to give into two extremes, while I am thus pretending to ſpeak the 
ſentiments of all the world. - There being a rational medium be- 
tween the proud ſhew of miſplaced erudition, and the empty non- 
ſenſe of a diſcourſe deſtitute of neceſſary enquiries, and deprived 
of the uſeful remnants of antiquity. 

I have particularly attached myſelf to Seneca's theatrical works, 
becauſe moſt of the Latin pieces, which we have under his name, 
are drawn from the Greeks. The critical confrontation upon thoſe 
works will appear, and, no doubt, the Roman theatre under the 
reign of Auguſtus, of which the envy of time has deprived us, will 
be much regretted. Seneca and Lucan will be always allowed to 
have been, in ſome meaſure, the original of the French theatre: 
Juſt as ſmall ſources ſpringing out of the boſom of rocks, e 
noble rivers, whoſe borders appear delightful. | 

The illuſtrious modern authors, who have taken any particular 
ſubject from the Greek poets, have not eſcaped me. Their imi- 
tations, compared with the models, cannot but throw a great light 
upon the originals, with whom we are deſirous to be acquainted. 
Of theſe will be found in this work about ſixty different pieces, of 

Vo. I, c which 
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which ſeven are of Eſchylus, as many of Sophocles, eighteen of 
Euripides, and eleven of Ariſtophanes. Precious remains of works 
of the ſame fort, which the fruitfulneſs of the Grecian genius had 
brought forth, and which ignorance and barbariſm, aſſiſted by 
time, have buried under tha ruins of their own magnificent 
theatres. 

I ſpeak nothing of the living authors, who have tranſported 
ſome of the riches of the Grecian ſcene to our theatre. I neither 
praiſe nor blame the ſources from whence they have made their 
draughts. It is a rule of policy, that ought to be eftabliſhed in 
the republic of letters, only to cite dead authors. Adulation and. 
fatyr muſt loſe by ſuch a rule. Truth only can gain by it. I ſpeak 
little of the theatres belonging to other Europ-an nations. This: 
is not intended as a complete hiſtory of all theatres; and beſides, 
we are ſufficiently well verſed in the ideas which our neighbours. 
entertain of that matter, and wherein they agree and differ from 
us. Each nation may boaſt with pleaſure, of having attained the 
utmoſt perfection of ſome one kind of literature. Poſterity can 
only be the judge among the ſeveral countries, on which to beſtow ) 
the preference. It is poſterity only that gives the juſt reward to- 
the productions of human wit. It is poſterity only that fixes the 
ew and rules of true taſte in thoſe works that are rendered im- 
mortal. All the different opinions are gathered together. Thus. 
the ſentiments of the majority have been always in favour of Greece 
and Rome. 

In my third * part, I have added to the two diviſions already 
ſpoken of, a third, which relates particularly to the ancient comic 
theatre. It contains a long diſcourſe upon the Grecian comedy, 
and a very ample expoſition of eleven pieces of Ariſtophanes ranged. 
according to the order-of their dates, and a general ſummary of 
the whole work. The diſcourſe turns upon the perſon and the works 
of Ariſtophanes ; upon his partizans and his critics; upon what we 
ought to think of each ; upon the Roman comedy ; upon the re-- 


| markable difference, eſpecially in regard to duration, between the 
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tragic and comic taſte. Upon the queſtion, Whether it is more 
difficult to ſucceed in tragedy or in comedy, &c. ? The reader is 
afterwards prepared to read ſuch parts as may be read of Ariſtopha- 
nes, by neceſſary obſervations, and by the chronological order of 
the Peleponneſian war, to which almoſt all the pieces of Ariſto- 
phanes make frequent alluſions. In the account of tlioſe pieces all 
the hiſtorical events, and ſuch paſſages as relate to thoſe events, and 
deſerve explanation, are explained. Whatever can be tranſlated, 
is tranſlated. Four principal objects are propounded, and placed 
before the eyes of the reader, particularly the government of 
Athens, unveiled from the allegories of the poet, and the genius 
of the ancient comedy. ' Laſtly, the general concluſion retraces all 
the preceding ſteps, and all the errors of human wit in the inven- 
tion, the progreſs, and the various decays of the theatre, In a 
word, I have tried to omit nothing that might lead to a thorough 
knowledge of Ariſtophanes, and might ſhew the turn of his rail- 
lery, his- particular beauties, his faults, his allegorical paintings, 
and moſt eſpecially thoſe that repreſent the people of Athens. 1 
have endeavoured to produce the fame kind of fruit in the expoſi- 
tion of Eſchylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides. It is by this 
complete aſſemblage and continued chain of tranſlations, criticiſms, 
reaſonings, and compariſons of taſte, that a ſort of hiſtory of the 
theatrical genius is compoſed : and a new ſpecies of the art of 
poetry, of which the principal object has induced me to intitle it 
Tre THEATRE OF THE GREEKS. 

May I be pardoned one word before I end: It is this, that by 
equally avoiding the pride of panegyric, and the injuſtice of fatyr, 
I affect not to put on a falſe air of moderation, in order more cun- 


ningly to raiſe the ancients, or more certainly to depreſs them. 
On one hand, it has been thought right to make them paſs as 


perfectly accompliſhed in their kind: great care has been taken to draw 
a curtain over their imperfections: and if ſome ſmall errors have been 
acknowledged in them, it has only been with a deſign to flide more 
lightly over viſible faults, ſuch as have been attempted to be kept hid, 
and ſnatched from the too penetrating obſervations of the world. 
To this height has been carried the imperceptible intereſt which 
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ties by ſecret knots the commentator to the author, as if the glory 


of the one was to be reflected back entire upon the other. 
On the other hand , it has been undertaken to attack antiqui- 


ty, without even ſparing thoſe ruins which antiquity has reſpected: 
and ſome particular beauties have only received favour, that the reſt 
might be treated with contempt. Great art, and great ſtudy, has 
been beſtowed to praiſe the genius of the authors, in order to diſ- 
credit their works ; and it has been wiſhed that they had writ in 
an happier age, merely to throw a ridicule upon the ignorance and 
vulgarity of their times. To fay the truth, every work of wit 
ſprings from reaſon and taſte. But is it juſt to employ our talents 


to ſeduce reaſon, and to determine taſte by our own ideas, and our 


own particular manner of thinking? A diſſembled moderation is 
then ſo much the more dangerous, as no body is guarded againſt 
it, nor can be perſuaded that either a ſecret intereſt or a determin- 
ed paſſion makes us ſpeak. Under this veil we reſpectfully break 
the altar to pieces, at the ſame time pretending to fave the idol. 
Such is the inſinuating proceeding of artful detraction: for I do 
not ſpeak of thoſe outrageous expreſſions, not to call them worſe, 
which have appeared againſt the ancients, notwithſtanding the ſage 
precepts of ſo good a judge as Quintilian. In thoſe points the an- 
cients have been ſufficiently revenged. Perſons of penetration, and 
the public, always prepared againſt invectives, and whatever ſa- 
vours of pride, has diſavowed and miſtruſted ſuch proceedings. 
We ought to ſhew the ancients, ſuch as they are, without falling 
into raptures upon their moſt plain thoughts, or giving to them a 
diſagreeable air, either by parodied tranſlations, which are till 


more unfaithful, by pretending to a ridiculous exactneſs, or by 


malicious applications of their morals to ours: or again, by re- 
trenching certain circumſtances which ought to be known, in or- 
der to paſs a proper judgment upon their writings, 
I ſhall not ſpeak any thing for myſelf, in the deſign I have un- 
nden. of approaching as near as poſſible, to that exact degree 


In all this article, which in general e eee ee e 


regards the enemies of the ancients, I pro- and who do ſo much honour to our preſent 
reſt that I do not in the leaſt attempt direct- age, 


ly or indirectiy, to offend certain perſons 
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of eſteem in which theſe ancient authors ought to be placed. The 


poets will ſpeak for them. So much has been written upon the 
theatre, that it is difficult to ſay any thing new. But the manner 
which I have at preſent purſued, has not been already done as I 
know of. Much has been given to the theory, in compliance to 
the rules of Ariſtotle, and much, as Monfieur the Abbe Aubignac 
fays, to the practice. But the ancient theatre, to be thoroughly 
known, ſtill wanted to be expoſed in the proper point of light to 
be ſeen. That is to ſay, there wanted an expoſition of the tragic 
and comic performances, in the manner in which they were com- 
poſed, and with the - inſeparable conjunctions of places and of 
times. For it is only from the report of all theſe things, that we 
can decide upon the value of the works in themſelves, or in regard 
to the moderns. Here will be found, properly ſpeaking, a bre- 
viate of the caſe, according to the common law of the Grecian na- 
tion. A very neceſſary thing for judges, whom we neither intend 
to ſurprize nor to biaſs. Even Pyrrhonifm * in ſuch a caſe, would 
be preferable to a precipitated judgment; becauſe it is a preſerva- 


tive againſt error, aud ſhews an inclination not to reject truth, 


when it is known. | 

As to what concerns myſelf, I expect from the public, neither 
indulgence nor rigour. I have endeavoured, with a great deal of 
care, to paint my authors in a juſt manner: and to form a work 
that may be a little durable. If that work ſhould not pleaſe the 
great number of thoſe who are capable of judging of it, I ſhall not 
have that ſuperſtition for the ancients, as to take the whole fault 
upon myſelf, (as Monficur Dacier has done) nor ſo much com- 
plaifance for myſelf, as not to attribute ſomething to my own de- 
fects. I ſhall wait with patience for the ſucceſs of ſome more able, 
rr 
plauſe | 


— 


* Scepticiſin, called Pyrrhoniſm from a ſect of philoſophers, of how Pye the 
chief, who doubted every thing. + + at. 
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ORIGINAL or TRAGEDY. 


8 I here undertake leſs to eſtabliſh the outward parts of tra- 
gedy than tolay open her ſecret reſources, I ſhall not extend 
my work in reſearches after pure erudition concerning the 
firſt inyentors of the tragic art, the conſtruction of theatres, the 
perſonages, the machines, the dreſſes, the maſks, the muſic, and 


the dances. Theſe are things which may be partly diſcuſſed from 


their original ſprings, or in different particular treatiſes. I pro- 


tion of arts. 


poſe principally to give a ſuccinct hiſtory of the ſeveral advance- 
ments made by the human 8 in the invention and perfection 
of the theatre. 


I. Neceſſity or vleafure induced men to undertake arts. But 
thoſe arts owe their birth to chance or nature, rather than to our 
pains. Succeſſive and reiterated reflexions at length brought to 
perfection, what chance only had offered, as it were, of jherſelf ; 
and thoſe reflexions, by ripening and opening themſelves like the 
buds of the creation, have at length grown up into art, in ſuch a 
manner as to ſupply ſo many eſtabliſhed principles in mechaniſm 
and in literature. It is thus that Ariſtotle has followed in philoſo- 
phy the thread of thoughts ſpun from the heads of the tragic poets, 
and has from thence eſtabliſhed an art of poetry reduced into rules, 
in the ſame manner as he has done in the art of rhetoric for elo- 
quence, and of logic for reaſon, with this difference only, that good 


ſenſe had taught mankind to think and reaſon juſtly, before any 
rules 
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rules for thinking and reaſoning were thought proper to be laid 
down, whereas tragedy and comedy, though much older * 
Ariſtotle, were not from original time. 


II. 8 as a proof that nature e ar ae 


thors, not only of tragedy, but of other imitations, ſuch as painting, mon — 
muſic, and poetry, we find traces from time immemorial of thea- ons. 


trical works in divers polite nations, who have not communicated 
that taſte to each other. For example ; we ſee that the Chineſe, 
who have borrowed nothing from the Greeks, have had, without - 
knowing how, a kind of tragedy which they have practiſed in their 
own manner. What Acoſta * reports of it is ſingular enough. The 
Chineſe, ſays that author, have vaſt, and very agreeable theatres. 
The dreſſes for their actors are magnificent. The repreſentation 
«* of their plays continue ten or twelve days together, compre- 
*« hending as many nights. They laſt ſo long, that the ſpectators 
and the actors, tired by a perpetual ſucceſſion of drinking, eating, 
« dozing, and continuing the play, or at leaſt attending it with- _ 
out interruption, retire at laſt, as it were, by agreement.” Here 
you perceive. that theſe theatrical entertainments are conformable 
to the cool diſpoſition and phlegmatic character of that tranquil 
nation. Beſides, adds he, the Chineſe are entirely a moral 
people, and, above all things, animated by the famous examples 
of philoſophers and heroes, recorded in the antiquities of China.” 
We ſee even among the celebrated Incas of Peru regular thea- 
trical pieces, if we are to give credit to Garcilaſſo de le Vega +. 


They repreſented, ſays he, upon feſtival days, tragedies and co- 
« medies in due form, intermingling them with interludes, whictr 


contain nothing either low or groveling. The ſubjects of their 
e tragedies were the exploits and victories of their kings and their 
« heroes, On the other hand, their comedies were drawn from 
« agriculture, and the moſt common actions of human life: the 
whole mingled with ſentences 2 80 


— 


n 


* Acoſta Amer. gth part, book vi. + Garcillaſſo-de 1s Vega, in the firſt part 
chap. 6. of his royal commentaries, chap. 6. 
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true it is, that men reſemble themſelves throughout the whole; » 
and that-throughout the whole the arts of imitation are n 
from the ſame ſource: That ſource is nature. 


III. chance and Bacchus produced the firſt ideas of tragedy it in 


te Grecian Greece. The ſtory of it is ſufficiently known. Bacchus, who 


tragedy. 


What it was - 


had diſcovered the ſecret of cultivating vines, and drawing wine 


before EL. out of them, communicated his art to a certain man called Icarius, 


chylus. 


in a part of Attica, which has ſince taken the name of Icaria *. 


This man, one day, meeting a goat who was making great havoc 
in his vineyard, facrificed it to his benefactor, as much for intereſt 
as gratitude. Certain peaſants, who had been witneſſes of the ſa- 
crifice, immediately began to dance round the victim, at the ſame 
time ſinging praiſes to the God. 

This flight diverſion became an annual cuſtom, afterwards a 
public ſacrifice, afterwards an univerſal ceremony, and, at laſt, a 
profane theatrical entertainment. For, as in the pagan antiquity, 


all things were made facred, the playful amuſements were chang- 


ed into feſtivals, and the temples, in their turns, were metamor- 
phoſed into theatres. But this came on only by degrees. The 
Greeks beginning to poliſh themſelves, introduced feaſts into their 


cities, which had taken riſe during leiſure time in the country. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed poets aſſumed a glory in compoſing religi- 
ous hymns, to the honour of Bacchus. To theſe hymns were ad- 
ded all the charms that muſic and dancing could diffuſe. This 
gave. occaſion of diſputing the prize in poetry; and this prize, at 


leaſt, in the country, was a goat or a budget of wine, in alluſion 


to the name of the Bacchinal hymn, long fince called Tragedy; 


®* Icaria, a mountain of Attica, once world 3530. As in his time tragedy was 
inhabited by the people who were of the not played except hy a troop of muſicians 
Egeidian tribe. They were the firſt who and dancers, who ſung hymns in praiſe of 
ſacrificed a goat to Bacchus, it having ra» Bacchus, Theſpis, to give the performers a 
vaged their vineyards, and with them firſt reſting time, introduced an actor, who be« 
was invented the ancient comedy or trage- tween the two cantos of the chorus, recited 


dy.— pon. Voyage to Italy. a diſcourſe relative to the turn of the trage- 
This 


mountain had a city of its name, dy, and this diſcourſe was called an Epiſode. 
the birth-place of Theſpis, the ancient Th. Corneille. Geograph. Diction. 
Greek poet. He lived about the year of the | 
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the whole entertainment during a great number of years. Stil! | 


they continued to render it more and more perfect, but did not 
change it. It eſtabliſhed the reputation of fifteen or ſixteen poets, 
almoſt all of them ſucceſſors to each other. It appears ſufficiently 
evident, that neither in the hymns nor choruſſes which they ſung, 
the leaſt trace of the true tragedy is to be found. The name, and 
not the idea, is only to be diſcovered. 
We have room, however, to conjecture, that theſe pieces of 
try became ſerious, ſenſible, and moving: almoſt ſuch as the 
hy mn of the Perfians, which is deſcribed by Chardin *, and which 
is divided into ſeven cantos, compoſed in honour of Mahomet and 


Ali, in which are thoughts and ſentiments that have ſomething of 
the tragic ſpirit. A perſon of learning , to whom I owe many of 


the lights diſperſed through my work, carries this conjecture much 
farther. I have often heard him fay, that he believed the firſt 
choruſſes had not any other foundation but the death of Bacchus or 
Oziris, killed by Typhon ; and that they had begun to be in uſe 


among the Egyptians, from whom they paſſed to the Greeks. But - 


indeed, not to ſtop at theſe particulars, it is certain that the fimple 
choruſſes upon Bacchus were no more tragedies than the ent 
s of the Romans. 


Beſides, the poets themſelves grew weary at laſt of theſe Bac- 


chanal elogies, which probably loſt their fire, as they were reiterat- 


ed upon the ſame ſubject, and beſides, turned more to the profit of 


the prieſts, than to the pleaſure of the ſpectators. One of theſe 


poets, it was Theſpis, had at once the boldneſs to make ſome 


alterations, and the good fortune to ſucceed in the attempt. He 


took upon him, under pretence of relieving the chorus, to inter- 


rupt it by recitals. This novelty pleaſed. But what were theſe 
recitals f ? Did that fingle actor whom he introduced, play alone 
a tragedy ? It is plain he did not. Therecan be no tragedy with- 
out a dialogue: and there can be no dialogue without two interlo- 
cutory perſons at leaſt. I preſume that Theſpis, carrying the idea 
of Homer, -whoſe books were recited throughout Greece, thought 


* Chardin, the firſt part. I + Thereverend father Tournemine, 
4 Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, chap. xi. | 
Vol. I. d | that 
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that his hiſtorical tracts, whither hiſtorical or fabulous, ſerious oc 

comic, would amuſe the Greeks. He bedaubed the faces of the actor: 

with lees of wine, ſays Horace®, to make them more exactly reſemble 

ſatyrs, and he carried them about in carts, where they often were 

Conjefture © very bitter upon thoſe who paſſed near them. This is the original 
— tra of ſatyrical tragedies; but there was ſomething more in the ſerious 
Theſpis, and tragedies , of which Theſpis only planned the firſt draught. There 
mug fuceF- is ſufficient ground to imagine, that only one ſingle actor appeared, 
and recited. He ſuppoſed an action real, and came in the intervals of 

the chorus, to give an account of it to the ſpectators, either by way 

of narration, or by acting the part of one hero, then of another, and 

again of a third. I will ſuppoſe, for example, that. Theſpis, or 

any one of his ſucceſſors, had taken for his ſubje& the anger of 

Achilles. I imagine that his actor repreſenting the prieſt of 

Apollo came to ſay, that he had in vain tried to bend Agamemnon by 

prayers and preſents; that the inflexible king obſtinately perſiſted 

in not giving up the prieſt's daughter Chriſeis : that, in conſequence 

of that obſtinacy, Chryſes implored the aſſiſtance of his god to- 

wards his own revenge. In a ſecond ſoliloquy, the ſame actor, 

or if you pleaſe another, made it underſtood, that Apollo had re- 

venged Chryſes, by pouring down upon the Grecian camp an out- 

rageous plague, which cauſed the utmoſt deſolation. According to 
appearances, the ſame conduct was continued to the end: and 

this is the moſt probable imagination to be formed, in ſuppoſing 

with Ariſtotle, that there was but one actor +. But, after all, theſe 

recitals of an action, which itſelf was not viſible, were only a kind of 

epic poem. In ſhort, in all this, we cannot as yet find true tragedy. 

To ſay the moſt, perhaps there are ſome flight ſketch of it; for 

beſides, that the ſubject of the recitals by the actor were one continued 

ection, the acceſſory, by little and little, bore away the principal. 

Fheſpis, Phrynicus, Cherilus, and all the authors who compoſed in 

the taſte of Theſpis, forgot almoſt entirely the deſtination of the 

chorus, and no longer introduced Bacchus. From whence, fays 


_ * Horace's Art of Poetry, ver. 277. the. works of Villon, newly reprinted. at 
I Tus ParasTEs have ſomething of the Paris, 1723. | 
air of the ancient tragedy or comedy,—See 
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Plutarch *, it happened that Tragedy was turned from her original 
aim, and paſſed from the honours rendered to Bacchus, into fables 
and repreſentations of paſſion. The prieſts complained of it, and 
their complaints gave riſe to a proverb, That's fine, ſaid they, 
but Bacchus is not to be ſeen in it.“ The difficulty is to know 
how Theſpis invented this firſt ſhadow of tragedy, if the choruſſes 
did not give way to it. Nature generally goes from one ſtep to an - 
other in arts, as well as in her other productions; and it almoſt 
always happens, that the new idea which ariſes, bears ſome rela- 
tion to what gave riſe to it." It is ſurpriſing, that neither Ariſtotle, 
nor thoſe who have treated upon the ſubject, ſhew us with any de- 
gree of exactneſs the ſeveral changes which Tragedy has received in 
Greece, from her birth to her maturity. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, 
that they do not ſay plainly, Philoſtratus + and Quintilian ex- 
cepted, one cular, which is often neceſſarily to be concluded 
from their writings, I mean, that Eſchylus was the true inventor 
of what is properly called Tragedy. All in effect agree to ſay, that 
he joined a ſecond actor to the firſt of Theſpis. There then were 
interlocutors, there was dialogue, and conſequently there was the 
bud of tragedy. Before the time of Eſchylus there was no ſuch 
thing. Eſchylus ||, therefore, is the father. Sophocles and Euripi- 
des after him ran in the ſame career; and in leſs than an age, the 
Greek tragedy, which was formed on a ſudden by the hand of 


Eſchylus, arrived at that point where the Greeks have left it to 
— — | —_ 


* « Juſt as when Phrynicusand Eſchylus || Eſchylus was the firſt who brought ac- 
_«« firſt changed tragedy (which was the fong tors into the ſcene. There were none before 
of the goat, made in honour of Bacchus), him.—Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, chap. 4. - 
into fables andrepreſentations to move the As there was anciently in tragedy but a 
«« paſſions, the people began to ſay, Vat fingle chorus, who played alone; and as 
1s all this to the purpoſe, when Bacchus is the Theſpis came afterwards, and invented a 
theme In the fame manner, I have often perſonage, to give a reſting time to the 
«« purpoſed to ſay to thoſe who at a feaſt chorus, and Eſchylus tothis firſt pe 
introduced that ſophiſtry, which they call added a ſecond, and Sophocles a third, by 
«« maſterly, My friends, wwhbat has Bacchus to which they gave a form to tragedy ; ſo has 
« do with this?” Plutarch's Sympoſion, the ſame thing arrived to philoſophy. At 
Book I. Queſt. 1, firſt there were only Phyſics, Socrates invent- 
+ Philoſtrat. The life of Apollonius ed Morals, and Plato added Logic, and by 
Tyanneus. that means perfectod Philoſophy.—Diogen. 
t Quintil. Oratorical inſtitutions, Book X. Laertius. 1 * 
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us: for, although the, poets whom I have juſt now mentioned, 
had rivals of very great merit, who often conquered them in the 
public entertainments,' the votes of their cotemporaries, and of 
poſterity, are nevertheleſs united in their favour. They are ac- 
knowledged as the maſters of the ancient ſcene, and it is only from 
the few pieces which remain of their works, that we can judge of 
the theatre of the Greeks. - 


IV. It is in point of its maturity, that I now intend to conſider the 
art of tragedy, and to ſearch the ſource of it in the human genius. 
Homer * is the ſource of it beyond all contradiction; I mean of 
epic poetry. For even, if Plato + and Ariſtotle had not ſaid fo in 
equivalent terms, reaſon alone would make us eaſily perceive it, 
by conſidering the coherence of thoſe two kinds of poetry [the tra- 
gie and the epic], and the manner in which nature acts upon 
fancy in the invention of arts. In effect, the tranſition of the Epo- 
pea þ to tragedy, is more natural than that of the ſimple choruſſes 
of Bacchus to the invention of Theſpis, I queſtion even whether 
that is not owing to Homer. 

lian * makes mention of a painter, who took upon him to repre- 
ſent the prince of the poets, near in the ſame manner that Horace 
has painted to us the genius of Pindar. From the mouth of Ho- 
mer iſſued forth a plentiful ſpring, that divided itſelf into different 
ſtreams. A whole troop of poets were ſeen to draw from it with 
great eagerneſs, as if it had appeared to them the fountain of 
Caſtalia. Such a picture is by no means a pictureſque flattery in 
favour of Homer. It is the ſame piece of juſtice which was ren- 


„ % Homer has been the firſt who has 
given us, as it were, a rough ſketch of 


1 comedy, by changing into pleaſantry the 


« bitter railleries of the firſt poets. In ef- 
« fe@t his Margites has the ſame connection 
« with Comedy that his Iliad and Odyſſey 
« have with Tragedy.“ Ariſtot. Art of 


Poetry, chap. 4. 


+ Plato explains himſelf till clearer than 
Ariftotle ; for in. the eighth book of his 
Republic, he ſays, * It is time to examine 


Tragedy, and Homer, who has introduc- 
« edit.” 

t Epic poetry, or poem. 

* Ptolomy- Philopater, having built a 
temple in honour of Homer, placed him 
there upon a throne encompaſſed with cities, 
who diſputed with each other, the honour 
of having given him birth. The painter 
Galeton painted this poet with a ſpring, 
which ſpouted from his mouth, and from 
which the other poets went to draw water. 
— ZElian various hiſt. Book xiii. chap. 22. 

dered 
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dered to him by Eſchylus, who uſed to ſay, that his own pieces 

were only remnants of thoſe feaſts diſplayed by Homer in his Iliad 

and Odyſſey. | 
57 In order to open clearly the connection of arguments made uſe 1 

of by Eſchylus and his contemporaries in the tragic art, let us ſee 

how Homer * would reaſon in regard to the epic kind of poetry. 

He would reaſon thus. : 


V. Nothing can give * to mankind, — imi- Thee Thrones 
tators, than a fine imitation of nature. The art of Painting is too 
much limited to produce a ſatisfaction equal to the art of Poetry. 
It is the latter only that ſeizes whatever is delicate in our ſenti- 
ments, and mot lively in our thoughts. It is the latter only that 


deſcends into our very entrails, and ſtrikes ſ gly the moſt 
ſecret receſſes of our — She unites the charms of Painting and 


of Muſic, but ſhe herſelf has indelible charms, which ſhe borrows. 
not from others, and which are only known to herfelf. Naked 
Truth ſcarce ever renders herſelf reliſhable. It is Poetry that can 
inſtru men by diverting them. Hiſtory is agreeable and uſeful, 
but Poetry, by ſettling Hiſtory, gives to it a more attractive point of 
view: n ee ealncANg (00 UGTA PO If FEE. 


| e 1 true ideas of 


Homer, I do not pretend that he alone, 
and all at once, has invented the art of 
epic poeiry. I mean by Homer, the human 
genius aided by preceding diſcoveries. 1 
know that Homer was neither the firſt poet, 
nor perhaps the firſt epic poet : and I vo- 
luntarily yield to the judicious reflection 
made by father Sanadon, in his twenty- 
eighth note upon the ſeventh epiſtle of 
Horace. 

A notion prevails that the Greeks caught 
at once the perſection of poetry, and that 
their very firſt works were maſter- pieces. 
At leaſt, this is the opinion of Monſieur 
Dacier. I will venture, however, to ſay, 
that nothing can have leſs foundation than 
ſuch an idea, Were it true, it muſt be one 


of the greateſt prodigies that can be imagin- 


ed. Our geniusis ſuch, that a man * 
ſearching to meet with what is right ; and 


what is good and beautiful, till after he has 
paſſed ſucceſſively through a great number 
of errors. Before.Homer, Greece had pro- 
duced an Orpheus, a Muſzus, a Linus, and 
many other celebrated poets, mentioned by- 
ſeveral authors, excluſive of thoſe whoſe 
names are loſt with their works. Even Ho- 
mer was not the firſt who undertook to ſing 
the war of Troy, and to introduce mytho- 
logy into his works. But he is the moſt 


ancient of the Grecian poets, who has ſur- 


vived the injuries of time; and he is the moſt 


ancient, becauſe, in all probability, he has 


ſucceded better than thoſe who went before 
him, and has alſo written in an age when 
his native language had attained its utmoſt 
purity. 

2 thought of mine will be ſeen here- 


and. 
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and by adding ſome bolder touches of her own, ſhe renders it ca- 
pable of ſtill producing greater effects towards inſtruction and plea- 
ſure. If therefore I have an intention to entertain the people of my 
own nation by a poem, I ought to ſearch for the foundation of it 
in my own country, and to adorn it with all the riches that Poetry 
affords. The anger of Achilles, fo fatal tothe Grecians, is a very 
proper topic to inſtruct and to pleaſe the Greeks; for, in order to 
attain that end (of giving pleaſure and inſtruction) we muſt have 
an intereſt, and nothing intereſts us more than what touches us. 
Farther, I muſt limit myſelf to one ſingle action, of which the be- 
ginning, the progreſs, and the end, muſt not be lengthened out 
to an enormous degree. That would diſguſt. But ſtill it muſt be 
conſiderable enough to ſatisfy the curiofity of the readers. It is a 
picture which I ought to delineate. I muſt regulate, therefore, the 
arrangement and the proportions, whether it be of the whole, or 
of particular parts, to the eye- ſight of the ſpectators: and not to 
fatigue them, I muſt give thoſe delicate and juſt proportions which 
nature places with ſo much care in all her productions. The poet is the 
painter of nature. Now I find in the anger of Achilles, a great ſubject, 
a ſimple ſubject, an intereſting ſubject, the deſign of which, if the 
poem is well conducted, is to let the readers ſee, while they are enter- 
tained, that a diſunion among the chiefs is always hurtful to the ſtate. 
This will not be the only leſſon that will be found there for the im- 
provement of manners. As we muſt always engage our readers by 
circumſtances moſt connective to their ideas, I ſhall throughout 
the work mix tracts of morality, philoſophy, and virtue, which are 
the ideas beſt received, even among the vicious part of mankind. 

But to trace the deſign of the whole work, I muſt at firſt obſerve, 
that the action ſhould bear the reſemblance of truth throughout the 

conduct of it, as it is true in the groundwork the probability of a 
fable that ſeduces, joined to the reality of hiſtory that perſuades, 
make a double impreſſion ; and ingenious falſhoods, with all the 
allurements of error, have ſtill the weight of truth when they de- 
ceive, in order to benefit mankind. To that probability, which 
ought to reign throughout the whole, I ſhall join unity as a principal 
part; for if I mix together many independent actions, it 9 no 
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longer a picture: it would be a variety of paintings that would not 
make a beautiful whole. Thus I ſhall confine myſelf to one fingle 
commanding action; ſo that the other actions, which neceſſarily 
muſt be joined to it, ſhall not be poſſible to be ſeparated from it, 
without disfiguring the work, as no one part can be taken from 
the human body without ſpoiling oeconomy and the proportion. 
By this means my principal action will be one, entire, and perfect. 
The duration of that action will depend not alone upon the num- 
ber of events, all conformable to probability, but it mult alſo be 
within reach of the readers, who ought to be in a ſituation to ſee, 
by one glance of their eye, and without fatigue; the limits and the 
foundation of the action. Reaſon. preſcribes this regulation of 
time to the poet, very different in this particular to the rules pro- 
poſed to the hiſtorian and the annaliſt. Their buſineſs is to run 
over the whole ſpace of years afforded them by their materials; 
whilſt the poet, maſter of his time and of his bounds, is obliged to 
meaſure each in regard to the other, and to confine himſelf to 
boundaries that muſt not be either too narrow, or too. extenſive. 
Taſte only can decide this. Hiſtory is an immenſe country. The 
Epopea is a landſkip. The hiſtorian carries his readers a voyage. 
The poet only makes them take a walk. | | 
I ſhall not therefore paint my hero in his full extent, when my 
deſign is only to deſcribe his exploits. I ſhould then be either an 
hiſtorian, or an errant maker of verſes. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
his anger againſt Agamemnon, upon account of his carrying away 
Chriſeis. I ſhall even take care not to take up this event too high, 
But I ſhall begin, if I may fo expreſs: myſelf, at the foot of the 
wall: and I ſhall immediately lay open the diſpute of thoſe two 
princes in the camp, without ſtaying to deſcribe the war of Troy; 
that deſcription afterwards muſt find a place that will render it 
more conſpicuous. This quarrel ſhall be the firſt part of the poem, 
and the overture to the events that are to follow. The ſecond 
ſhall conſiſt of the combats between the Greeks and Trojans, dur- 
ing the abſence of the enraged Achilles. This ſhall be the plot. 
Jupiter ſhall weigh in his balance the fate of the two nations. He 
{ball preſerve or break the. equilibrium according to-the decrees of 


, deſtiny,, 
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deſtiny, and the intrigues of the gods, ſometimes propitious, 
ſometimes not. The Greeks now and then conquerors, but much 
oftener conquered, ſhall at length find the extreme want they have 
of Achilles. He ſhall be inexorable, and ſhall refuſe them his aſ- 
ſiſtance, till the death of his friend Patrocles killed by Hector 
animates him to vengeance, and makes him give to reſentment 
what he refuſed to grant to equity. He ſhall determine to fight 
againſt Hector, and ſhall kill him. This is the unravelling, and 
the end of the action. 

1 faid, that in the plot and ground- work of my poem, I ſhould 
employ people, chiefs; and gods, in oppoſition to each other; 
becauſe the paſſions of men are to be rouzed, and they are to be 
awakened by objects that are marvellous. The human heart, which 
has no other guide but ſelf- love, delights to find itſelf every where 


employed, and conſequently to ſee in another the motions of that 


grief, that joy, that fear, that hate, or that affection, by which 
it feels itſelf agitated: naturally vain, reſtleſs, curious for what is 
to happen, and admirer of what is extraordinary, it ſeeks to feed 
itſelf with ideas conformable to its own deſires. To anſwer this, 
pretended prodigies and pretended paſſions are neceſſary, but they 
muſt bear the air of truth. What appears incredible or monſtrous 
ſhocks us. I ſhall fatisfy theſe two taſtes, by animating all 
nature, by giving movement and life even to inanimate things, 


and by firing with paſſion gods and men. My divinities, my kings, 


and their people, ſhall act and ſpeak according to received ideas; 
for it is not a queſtion to be examined, whether the ſyſtem and 
the moral of the fable be good or bad in itſelf ? The fable is re- 
ceived ; that is enough: and if a work is to be reliſned, we muſt 
paint the objects of it ſuch as they are preſented to us by nature and 
education. If poſterity will deign to conſider, that the times in 
which I write muſt have been very different from the times in 
which I am read, this will be the great principle that will juſtify 
me in the eyes of the moſt diſtant futurity. As to the characters, 
I ſhall diverſify them according to my actors; but, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſeveral ſituations, I ſhall know fo well to mark, and ſhall 


even to the end 6 them up with ſo much ſtrength, that no ac- 
5 cuſation 
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eufation ſhall be brought againſt me, of falling ſhort of Nature, ot 
going too far beyond her. 

It is upon this plan undoubtedly, that Homer conceived and form- 
ed that Iliad which is the entertainment of all ages: or, if the me- 
chaniſm of that art which he invented did not come all at once 
into his mind nearly ſuch as I have deſcribed it, it came at leaſt 
ſucceſſively, and by degrees, as he went forward in the formation 
of that great work, from which all the rules of the epic art may 
be drawn. It is the mechaniſm of the poem only that is ſuch as I 
have already faid; for I fpeak not of thoſe reflexions, whether 
unravelled, or fo ſecret, as to be ſcarce perceptible, which Homer 
muſt have made upon the manner of executing his plan, when the 
whole work was to be put together. I ſpeak not, for example, 
either upon the rapidity, the continuation, and the order of his 
narration. I touch not upon the difference and happy mixture of 
his recitals, with his diſcourſes : nor upon that fire ſpread by 
the one throughout the poem, or the charms diſplayed by the 
other, from imperceptible coherences. I neither ſpeak of the ſplen- 
dour nor the ſimplicity of the deſcriptions: of the attractive pleaſure 
of his images, ſometimes noble and. magnificent, ſometimes chear- 
ful and airy, ſometimes gloomy and terrible: I mark not the tran- 
ſition from grave to ſweet, from ſublime to delicate, from tender 
to heroic, from gracious to ſomething, I know not what, that is 
ſtrong, auſtere, and fierce. I take no notice of the richneſs, the 
variety, and the juſtneſs of his compariſons : nor of that rational 
application made by him upon tracts of morality,” nor of his ſen- 
tences. | | | 

In ſhort, I ſpeak neither of the harmony of his verſes, their en- 
chanting turn, nor the genius of the expreſſion adapted to the dig- 
nity of the poem, and ere of en 
leaſt degradation. 

It is not requiſite here either to criticiſe Homer, or to juſtify bim 
againſt the critics : and it is ſufficient for me to have rapidly pur- 
ſued his principal ſteps, in order to-make from thence a compa- 
riſon between him and the tragic poets, and to unravel that thought 
of Ariſtotle, which gives us to underſtand, that Tragedy owes her 

Vor. I. e birth 
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birth to the Iliad and Odyſſey, as Comedy owes her's to the Mar- 
gites * For to ſuppoſe, that the ancients wrote their works acci- 
dentally, and ſucceeded by chance, is to perſuade us that a picture 
in which the deſign, the diſpoſition, and the colourings, are ad- 
mirable, was painted blindly, and without thought. The only 
reaſonable doubt that can ariſe, is to enquire whether Homer him- 
ſelf did not work by models? for ſurely it is as ridiculous to be- 
lieve with his adorers, that he is the inventor of all literary art; 
and inimitable, without having imitated any body, as to imagine 
with others, that he has done nothing very extraordinary, and that 
caprice only has ſerved him as a guide. The ſucceſſion of ideas 
which naturally riſe, and are born from each other, and the con- 
ſtant procedure of nature in all things, gives room to believe that 
Homer may have received from his predeceſſors, the ſeeds of that 
art which he has carried to fo great a height: and that the three 
degrees of tragedy of which I have ſpoken, owe ſomething to him, 
till the time of Eſchylus, who, by a depth of ſtudy, drew from 
thence the clear and preciſe idea of the tragic art. We will here 
ſee then how Eſchylus ought to reaſon in his turn. | 


VI. To read, and to ſee an action, are two very different things. 
The actor is more ſenſibly affecting than the reader. Whence does 
this ariſe ? It is becauſe he is more perfect. He talks at the ſame 


time both to the eyes and to the mind. Theſpis, therefore, was 


particularly happy in deviſing an actor, who ſhould recite ſuch 
hiſtories or fables as were proper to move the audience. But the 
imitation would be ſtill more intereſting, I imagine, if, in the ſame 
manner that Homer makes both Achilles and Agamemnon to hold 
diſcourſe, I ſhould introduce two actors into the ſcene. It would 
be then no longer an imitation. It would, in ſome manner, be a 
true repreſentation ; at leaſt, the ſpectators being thus agreeably 
deceived, would ſee, in effect, what they could only hear and 
ſuppoſe, when one and the fame actor plays the double part of 


' Agamemnon and of Achilles. The eyes and the mind, ſeduced by 


A poem of Homer's, wherein he painted Margites as a man who knew —_— and 
| this 
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chis kind of painting, ſo nearly approaching to truth, will eaſier 
forget that it is a picture. They will believe that they ſee the 

thing itſelf. | 

Ihhrough ſo clear a manner of reaſoning, which undoubtedly 
enlightened the inventor (whoever he was) of theatrical dialogue, 
we may plainly ſee the firſt ray of tragedy ſhine forth. But Eſchy- 
lus muſt have ſtill been at greater pains in other reflexions to form 
that luminous edifice, of which he tranſmitted ſo:many models to 
his contemporaries. He obſerved then that the Iliad of Homer, 
being only a moral truth decorated with a fable, to make it of uſe 
and amuſement to the readers, he could, in the ſame manner, de- 
light his ſpectators in an artificial compoſition of events; which 
contained ſome inſtruction, and from whence the mind might draw 
ſome morality. But becauſe a ſpectator and a reader are two dif- 
ferent things, he ſaw that his work ought to bear the ſame differ- 
ence as the work of Homer, or as a repreſentation: to a lecture. 
The Iliad could not have had its effect but at ſeveral times. Lec-- 
tures are interrupted and recommenced as we pleaſe. It is not fo 
with a repreſentation. Good ſenſe requires, that we ſhould ſee it 
cloſely continued, and that it ſhould have its effęcts in a ſhort time. 
The Chineſe repreſentations, which I have already mentioned, 
and thoſe of Paſtor Fido, which continued many days, prove only 
the abuſe of that good ſenſe which ſometimes drops aſleep even 
in the wiſeſt nations. The violent heat which one continued feaſt 
always occaſions, can only juſtify fuch a piece of madneſs, Eſchy- 
lus ought, therefore, to confine himſelf to a ſhorter, and conſe- 
quently a more animated work. For a ſentiment that only paſſes, 
ought (in order to pleaſe) to be more lively than a continuity of 
ſentiments, of which the duration is longer. And the principal 
paſſions which Homer touches, are all of them confortnable to the 
length of his poem, and to the nature of man, conſidered in the 
light of a reader. Joy, curioſity, admiration, and thoſe ſoft paſ- - 
ſions, may bind the heart a long time without fatiguing it. On 
the other hand, terror, indignation, hatred, pity, and a number 
of other paſſions, whoſe vivacity may drain the very ſoul, are 
treated in the Iliad in a curſory manner, and always with ſubordi- 
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nation to the moderate paſſions which we ſee reigning throughout 
the poem. But in a play, which ought not to laſt a long time, the 
lively paſſions may perform their part; and though ſubaltern in a 
poem, they may command in a tragedy, without tiring the ſpec- 
tator, who would be apt to doze, were the actions too lingering. 
This way of reaſoning is founded in every thing elſe upon the real 
nature of paſſions. A man cannot ſuſtain long a violent agitation. 
Anger has its tranſports. Revenge has its rage, but their laſt cla- 
mours are of ſmall duration. If theſe ſenſations reſide long in the 
heart, it is like fire ſtifled under embers. Their flame cauſes too 
great a conflagration to be durable. Deſire, fright, pity, love, 
hatred itſelf ; all of them, when carried to the greateſt exceſs, 
exhauſt themſelves ſoon. The violence of a tempeſt, is the pre- 
fage of its end. The lively and the ſhort paſſions, therefore, are 
the true proper motions to animate the theatre. For if what I have 
ſaid is true in nature, repreſentation, which imitates nature, ought 
to be conformable to it; and the more becauſe the paſſions, ſup- 
poſing them feigned, communicate themſelves from man to man, 
in a more ſudden manner than the flames of an houſe on fire catches 
the neighbouring edifices. Do we not feel 'our entrails moved at 
the fight of an unhappy creature, whoſe pitiable cries expoſes to 
us the exceſs of his miſery ? Does not fear penetrate even to the 
marrow of our bones, when we ſee a city delivered up to the ene- 
my; when we behold pale viſages, trembling women, furious ſol- 
diers, and all the appearances of approaching deſolation? How 
would this be heightened, were we to ſee the traces of rage and 
deſpair, which Nature herſelf imprints upon the face of a man, or 
of a people, deſtined to periſh without reſource? And what effects 
does not a pannic terror produce? A paſſion well imitated eaſily 
finds entrance into the human heart, becauſe ſhe tries to find the 
method of moving it, as if real. But a remarkable difference, 
which undoubtedly has ſtruck Eſchylus, is, that feigned paſſions 
procure to us a pure pleaſure, when true paſſion can only give a 
ſhort ſatisfaction ſoon overwhelmed with bitterneſs. It is a com- 
bat between joy and ſorrow, but ſorrow always overbalances the 


ſcale. Nature, to recompence man for what he ſuffers, and to 
4 | | com- 
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comfort him under his weight, furniſhes to him ſentiments con- 
formable to his fituation ; but theſe ſentiments, though mixed with 
lenitives, do not cnre the wound of an ulcered heart. They only 
exaſperate it, and yet we love them as if they were a remedy for 
the evil which we feel. From hence it happens, that it is an im- 
poſſible undertaking to pretend to draw away ſorrow from a perſon 
who is in grief, only by adviſing him not to be afflicted. His 
ſorrow pleaſes him. It is the reſource, with which the author of 
nature ſupplies him in his affliction. But, if it is true that paſſions, 
even the moſt dreadful, carry with th ſenſation of bitterneſs 
and delight, it is noleſs certain, that paſſions ingenuouſly imitated, 
convey to the ſoul only delight without bitterneſs. An horrible 
monſter would make us ſhiver with fear. A miſerable wretch, 
whom we could not relieve, would tear our entrails. But this 
monſter, and this wretch, in painting, though the one was more 
frightful than the Lernean Hydra, and the other a greater object 
of pity than Beliſarius, could not fail to give a very high delight 
to the ſpectator, if touched by an able hand; and it is from hence. 
that Boileau has faid fo judiciouſly after Ariſtotle, 


The monſter hideous, and the ſerpent vile, 
Art to our eyes can ſubt'ly reconcile. 

Th' enchanting pencil makes that object lo d, 
Which we with dread and horror difapprov'd. 
The tragic muſe can fummon from us tears, 
When blind and bleeding Oedipus appears. 
Oreſtes, parricide Oreſtes, charms, 

When all his paſſions all our own alarms. 


See Boileau's Art of Poetry, 3 


Lucretius, in the tile of a philoſopic poet; has faid the ſame- 
thing, That there is nothing more agreeable, than to conſider. 
from port an agitated ſea, and ſhips ſtruggling againſt a violent 
* tempeſt; not that we take a pleaſure in ſeeing others in pain,. 


but becauſe it is agreeable l ͥẽůggꝶgme From: which. 
66 We. 


Paſſions pro- 
per for tra- 


gedy. 
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«« we are entirely exempt *. It is not the view of an enemy that 


pleaſes, but it is the view of. an enemy at adiſtance, of an enemy 


who would certainly hurt us, if we were in the ſame fituation of 
thoſe whom we ſee : a ſituation in which we are happy not to find 
ourſelves. Now, if the real ills belonging to perſons in whom we 
are not intereſted, except by the common intereſt of humanity, 
touches us ſo agreeably, by a return of complacency upon ourſelves, 
how much more ſhould we intereſt ourſelves by an animated pic- 
ture, which in repreſenting to us pretended evils, ſhall conduct 
our natural ſenſibility in ſuch a manner as to give us pure delight 
without any mixture? 


VII. But if all the paſſions well repreſented produce this delicate 
pleaſure, there are not any which produce it with greater vivacity 
than terror and compaſſion. They may be properly called the two 
hinges of the ſoul. As we are more ſenſible of ill than good, we 
hate more than we love, and our wiſhes are leſs ardent to be happy, 
than our fears are great to be miſerable. From whence it ariſes, that 
fear is more natural to us, and gives us more frequent checks than 
any other paſſion. It inſpires us inwardly with a thought always 
found true by expemence, that human life is from every fide beſieg- 


ed with evils. Pity, which is the only ſecret ſenſation of our 


' ſouls at the ſight of the evils that others ſuffer, and of which we 


ourſelves may equally become the victims, has ſo cloſe a connec- 
tion with fear, that theſe two paſſions are inſeparable in mankind, 
whom mutual wants oblige to live in civil ſociety. This has made 
Virgil ſay, ſpeaking of the ineſtimable bleſſing of a happy leiſure 
enjoyed by a ſolitary philoſopher, © He is not under neceſſity to 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis 
A terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem, 
Non quia vexari quemquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 


Sed ems ipſe malis careas quia cernere ſuave eſt. 
Lucxer. Lib. ii. V. I. 


Tis pleaſant, when the ſexs are rough, to ſtand 
And view another's danger ſafe at land: 
Not *cauſe he's troubled, but tis ſweet to ſee 


Thoſe cares and fears from which ourſelves are free. 
Caren. 
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« compaſſionate the miſery of thoſe who are virtuouſly indigent, 
nor need he envy thoſe who are vitiouſly rich *.” 

Fear and pity are the moſt dangerous paſſions, as they are the 
moſt common ; for if one, and, by conſequence of-the cloſe con- 
nection, the other, are eternally freezing up the heart of mankind, 
there is no farther room for that firmneſs of foul neceſſary to ſup- 
port the inevitable evils of life: nor can this reiterated impreſſion 
be ſurvived. Hence it is, therefore, that philoſophy has employ- 
ed ſo much art to purge (if I may make uſe of Ariſtotle's expreſſion) 
both the one and the other, with a deſign to preſerve all that is 
uſeful in them, and to throw away all that is pernicious. But it 
muſt be allowed, that in this particular point, poetry is of much 
greater weight than philoſophy. The reaſonings of the latter are 
too weak a preſervative, or, at leaſt, too doubtful a remedy, againſt 
the ill effects of the paſſions, while poetical images carry with 
them ſo much flattery and infinuation, that 1 make way for 
reaſon. 

What appears moſt — and furprifing in this matter is, 
that poetry corrects fear by fear, and pity by pity. This circum- 
ſtance is the more agreeable, becauſe the human heart loves its own 
ſentiments, and its own weakneſſes. It fancies, that poetry is 
willing to flatter thoſe weakneſſes, and it finds itſelf inſenſibly 
cured by the pleaſure it takes to be deceived. Happy error! of 
which the effe& is the more certain, as the remedy ſprings from 
the evil which it cheriſhes. Indeed human life is a great theatre, 
where we are ſpectators of many evils of every kind. We ſee upon 
that ſtage every day (beſides indigence, grief, and death) raging 
deſires, deceived hopes, deſpairing fears, and devouring cares. 
But all theſe repreſentations only infpire a terror and a pity, more 
capable of lowering than of ſtrengthening the human heart. Let 
us ſay what we will, we are not comforted in our miſery by the 


— 


— — — — — nc ile 
Aut doluit miſerans in opem aut invidet habenti. 
Georg. Lib, I. v. 498. 


The rich he envies not their ill- gain'd ſtore, 
Nor feels he pity for the helpleſs poor. 
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ſight of miſerable objects. Beſides that every man takes as much 
care as he can to avoid a view of wretchedneſs, that he may enjoy 
the ſweets of life with more tranquility, or that he may render 
himſelf pitileſs and inſenſible of the miſeries of his fellow creatures: 
forgetting that he is man, and ſo are every one of them: and that 
by long ſorrow he muſt pay dearly for his ſhort joys. 

What then is to be done to caution man againſt inevitable evils? 
How ſhall he be rendered as ſenſible of them as he ought to be? 
How is he to be fortified againſt that abjection of mind into which 
fear and pity throw him? It is to be done, by preſenting to him 
an enlivening repreſentation even of his miſeries. Draw his atten- 
tion even againſt his will, by ſuch pleaſurable inticements that he 
cannot reſiſt. Inſinuate into his heart the agreeable and the ſoft 
parts which are contained in the paſſions of fear and pity ; not only 
to render him humane, but again to teach him how to moderate 
his paſſions, when more paſſions ſhall come to be excited by real 
misfortunes. For when we are tamed by the idea of evils, we 
can fortify ourſelves againſt them, and we are the readier to com- 
fort others, in hopes of meeting from them a return. By this 
means poetry procures two conſiderable advantages to humanity. 
One is, that it ſoftens the manners of men, as they have been ſof- 
tened by Orpheus, Linus, and Homer. The other is, that it 
renders the ſenſibility of mankind rational, and confines it within 
proper bounds ; points that have been effected by the tragic Gre- 
cian poets . 

Perhaps I may be told, that it is not credible that theſe reflex- 
ions ſhould have paſſed in the mind of Homer and of Fg, | 


x1 


® I have ene this ſubje& in a Latin 
your of twelve cantos upon the paſſions. 
Ariſtotle, ( ſays Mr. Dacier in his remarks 
on the ſixth chapter of the Art of Poetry) 
is not the only one who has had the idea of 
The emperor Marcus Anretins, 
all ſtoic as he was, has judged, like Ariſtotle, 
in the xth article of the eleventh book of 
his reflexions. His words are remarkable : 
« Tragedies, ſays he, were firſt introduced 
* to make men remember the accidents 


« that happen in life: to advertiſe * 
« that thoſe accidents muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen: and to ſhew them that what appears 
an amuſement in ſcenery, ought not to 
appear an inſupportable torment upon the 
great theatre of the world. For thou 
ſeeſt that ſuch ought to be the cata- 
« ſtrophe of all thoſe pieces; and that all 
* thoſe who cry ſo much upon the ſtage, 
O Cytheron, do not therefore free them- 
« ſelves from their misfortunes,” 


at 
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at the time when one began to compoſe his Iliad, the other his 
Tragedies : that thoſe ideas appear additional, and are come too 
late : that Ariſtotle, charmed by di ing a ſufficient founda- 
tion in their works, to form the ſcope and art of and Tra- 
gedy, has put to the account of thoſe authors things, which to all 
appearance, they never dreamt of: and laſtly, that I myſelf ſtruggle 
in vain to lend them defigns which they never had. But is it poſ- 
fible to believe, that theſe great men worked without defign? I have 
already ſaid, that Homer did not; and I ought to ſay the fame of 
the tragic poets his imitators: If it is true, that in effect the tra- 
gic art reſults from their works, ſhall we refuſe them the merit of 
having placed that art in thoſe works ? And muſt we raviſh from 
them the hanour of being able to think what we have thought but 
them, and by them ? | 
I will ſuppoſe, that theſe authors did not carry in their minds 
the reflexions fo annalyſed as they have been fince. It cannot rea- 
ſonably be denied, that they did not form the plan and the ſub- 
ſtance, which they gradually unfolded, as they perceived their en- 
tertainments to carry good or bad ſucceſs: for in thoſe times, not 
content to ſtudy Nature as the appeared within their own hearts, 
they judged of what ought to pleaſe by what in effect did pleaſe ; 
and, that they might follow nature more cloſely, conformed them- 
ſelves to the taſte of the people, in the ſame manner as a ſkilful 
and judicious ſculptor ſtudies the antique which has pleaſed, in or 
der to approach nearer to what is truly beautiful, which ought to 


I will go ſtill farther, and I will fuppoſe, that Eſchylus did not 
all on a ſudden know that tragedy was to correct both fear and 
pity by their own effects; atleaſt, it ought to be granted, that, ſince 
he has tried to excite thoſe paſſions in his pieces, he intended to 
entertain his ſpectators by the imitation of fear and pity ; and 
conſequently that he perceived the value of thoſe paſſions when re- 
preſented. If he would not inſtruct, he has pretended to pleaſe. 
And could he poſſibly deviſe two more effectual methods to ſuc- 
ceed? Fheſe paſſions only, to examine them nearly, put into 
play all the other motions of the ſoul. They are the inviſible 

Vol. I. f | knot, 
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knot *, and the all- powerful juriſdiction. The commerce is ſo 
ſtrict between them and the other paſſions, that the latter are 
awakened by them, and waken them in their turn. We deſire, 
we hope, we love, we hate, through fear, and fear alſo gives riſe 
to deſire, hope, hatred, and love. In one word, fear, and pity, 
which almoſt always accompanies it, are the firſt fruits of ſelf- love, 


| becauſe they have for their direct object the preſent eyil which we 


wiſh to avoid above all things. But what renders thoſe two paſ- 
fions ſtill more agreeable in plays, is, that their particular talent is 
to fill the ſoul during the action, with that majeſtic ſorrow which is 
not produced either by love, hatred, or admiration, and in which 
the ſentiment is more delicate than all thoſe which give riſe to other 
paſſions inſpired by a plain repreſentation. The tears which we 
ſhed for the fate of Andromache or Iphigenia, purely from fear and 
pity, are ſofter ſenſations than the ſentiment of indignation and 


reſentment with which the dying Cleopatra in Rodogune fo nobly 
inſpires us. 

In ſhort, Eſchylus has been of opinion, that. tragedy ought to 
feed upon the paſſions, as the epic poem does, but in a different | 
manner; that is to ſay, with a lively and more animated air, in 
proportion to the difference which ſhould be ſuſtained between the 
duration of the one and the other, between a book and a play. 


He has repreſented Epopea as an imperial queen ſeated on her 


throne, whoſe clouded forehead lets us diſcover vaſt projects and 
ftrange revolutions. On the other hand, he has figured Tragedy 
bathed in tears, and with a dagger in her hand, ſuch as ſhe is now 


| repreſented, accompanied by Terror and Compaſſion, preceded by 


Deſpair, and immediately followed by Sorrow and Mourning. 


Tragic ation, VIII. But to excite theſe ſenſations, intereſts, changes of for- 


ties. 


and its quali- tune, rewards, intrigues, are neceſſary; and all this ſuppoſes one or 


more actions. Now Homer, guided by reaſon, has choſe one ſingle 
action, which he has purſued through four and twenty cantos of 


- conſiderable length. Reaſon goes ſtill farther, and directs, that 


—_ 


| ® Naud dune piece de theatre, ſignifies the intricate part of the plot of the play. 
there 


- 
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there ſhould be only one action in an entertainment of a few 
hours, The Iliad and good ſenſe ought, by the ſame motive, to 
have determined Eſchylus to chuſe for the ſubject of a tragedy, one 
great action, in itſelf illuſtrious and intereſting. An action perfect 
and entire, where the parts made a whole. A fingle action with- 
out a mixture of independent actions. An action which contained 
one ſingle truth, hid in a circle of events united one to the other, 
and all tending at once to demonſtrate the plot to the underſtand- 
ing, in proportion as they ſhewed it to the eye s. It is eaſy to ſee 
that tragedy is only the epic poem abridged. For the action, the 
chain of events, the fable (as Ariſtotle calls it) have in Homer that 
unity, that fimplicity, that nobleneſs, that intereſt, that whole, 
that connection, that innocence, that perfection; in ſhort, all 
thoſe qualities which oy Grecians took e care to introduce i into their 


P. 


IX. The cho after Bie WINE" that his Iliad was, of ks wg” 155 
may make uſe of the expreſſion, nothing more than the carcaſs of agioa, 82 
a tragedy. The order and proportion of the parts appeared to them 
the moſt eſſential point of the Iliad, and conſequently of Tragedy. 
In effect, ſince the epic poem makes an accompliſhed body, with 
its juſt proportions, and therefore is conformable to nature, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to render the tragic entertainments agreeable, 
by making that order and that plan glide through them. To this 
end the true duration of tragedy was to be eſtabliſhed, but in # more 
exact manner than had been executed by Homer in his Tliad, _ _ 
his Odyſſey. A poem that is to be read, may more or leſs pro= ® 
long or ſhorten the duration of its action, without any rule, provid- 
ed that the whole length is not too conſiderable, or too 1 An 
epic poem is a building, of which, after having examined the parts 
and particulars, we ought to ſee the dimenſions by the glance of 
an eye. The largenefs or the ſmallneſs of the building is of no 
conſequence, if the edifice be well proportioned. This is the rule = 
of nature; ſuch as Homer has purſued, and ſuch as I have defined 
it. Nor do I believethat it can reaſonably be run into other defi- 
nitions. But an action upon the ſtage is very different. It is an- 
: f 2 other 
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other kind of building, of which the extent ought to be much leſs 
than of the former. But ſtill the fize muſt be determined, that 
the ſpectator may not be tired by looking at it without reſt or in- 
terruption. It is natural, therefore, that the meafure of the action 
ſhould not be much longer than the time of the repreſentation. 
Such is the rule of good ſenſe, which reflexion taught to Eſchylus, 
and ſtill more clearly to his ſucceſſors, by conſidering, that an 
action repreſented ought eſſentially to reſemble the action which it 
repreſents. Otherwiſe, imitation, errors, appearances of truth, 
and conſequently all enchantments, are at an end. 

As this reſemblance cannot always be fo perfect, that it ſhall 
not admit ſome difference in favour of the beauties of art, art itſelf 
may ſometimes illude the ſpectator in favour of thoſe beauties, and 
may ſucceed in ſhewing him an action, of which the duration may 
require eight or ten hours, though the play does not employ more 
upon it than two or three. This effect ariſes from the impatience 
of the ſpectator, who taking delight in ſeeing the conſequences of 
an intereſting action, helps to deceive himſelf, and to ſuppoſe that 
the neceflary time ſlides away, or that what required a conſiderable 
time can be performed in a leſs. He does not attempt to quarrel 
with himſelf, and he yields ſo naturally to his miſtake, if art aſ- 
ſiſts that miſtake ever ſo little, that a great number of reflexions 
would be neceſſary to draw him out of it, ſo ingenious is his im- 

5 to ſeduce itſelf. Thus artifice joined to nature juſtifies the 
conduct of the firſt tragic poets, who have not very far exceeded 
the continuance of the repreſentation, in the ſpace of time which 
they have given to their tragedies. 

It is a very remarkable thing, that Eſchylus found out this hap- 
py ſecret, and that he and his ſucceſſors conformed to it, while 


our French tragedies (I ſpeak of the infancy of our theatre), and 


the Spaniards even to this day, know not any other unity, but that 
of one and the ſame perſonage, who is born and grown old in oue 
day. I fay nothing of thoſe pieces, even the very fineſt, that reign 
in our ſcenes. I ſhall obſerve hereafter, that regular as they ap- 


pear to be, they are far diſtant from the regularity of the Greeks, 
It has been a ſubject for wonder, that, in the ſeveral changes of the 
4 theatre, 
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theatre, we were ſo late in confining ourſelves to thoſe three uni - 


ties, action, time, and place; How great was the merit of Eſchy- 


lus in having diſcovered them Had he OO IO 


would be ſufficient to render him venerable. 


X. be e fon Mia Eſchy- 
lus has not taken that from Homer. Homer has directed him for 
the unity of action, and even for the unity of time, although this 
laſt, is, as we ſee, very different in tragedy to what it is in an epic 

But nature only, which Eſchylus in his views of Homer 
ſtudied, could have made him perceive, that the ſpectatots being 
placed in a pit *, or in a circus, it was neceſſary that the! action, 


to make it carry the reſemblance of truth, ſhould paſs under their 


eyes, cynſequently in one and the ſame place. Homer being but 
a narrator, might make the narration take voyages without his 
heroes, and might change the ſcene without carrying his readers 
into another country. 
poets, and to Eſchylus, who was their model, than to follow a 


hero ſometimes into the cloſet, where he planned his enter- 
prizes, and ſometimes into the plain, where he fought his. battles. 
But would that have been in nature? Certainly not. The ſpee- 


tator may help to deceive. himſelf upon the duration of an action, 
be it more or leſs : provided that that action does not go beyond cer- 
tain bounds, and that the intervals are dextrouſly managed ; but he 
cannot deceive himſelf fo groſly in the ſcenery part, as to imagine 
that it paſſes from a palace to a plain, and from one city to an- 


other, while he ſees himſelf ſhut up in a bounded fituation. . The ; 


change of the decorations at the call of a whiſtle, is a puerility 
which good ſenſe diſavows, and which cannot be rendered 
tolerable, except in a repreſentation of the magic of fairies, who 
are ſuppoſed capable of changing on the ſame ſpot, cottages into 
and cities into deſerts. Art itſelf cannot go ſo far as to 

ſeduce the ſpectator either in the greater or leſs extent of the ſcene. 


ieee AR Os W — 
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Nothing had been more eaſy to the tragic 
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it ſhould be bounded, not in general within the circumference of 
a city, a camp, a palace, but in a limited part of a palace, of a 
city, or of a camp. The thing is ſo natural, that methinks we 
ought immediately to have diſcovered it in our own days; or at 
leaſt to have recollected that it was already invented by the Greci- 
ans. Yet we ſee, that i in the laſt age, an infinite number of learn- 
ed men, and many long diſcourſes were neceſſary to ſhew, that 
this exact union was abſolutely requiſite : nor would Corneille ever 
entirely ſubmit to it. Muſt this happy diſcovery of Eſchylus be, 


for that reaſon, looked upon as trifle? That would be wrong. 


The diviſion © 


-of tragedy. 


It is the egg of Chriſtopher Columbus. It was faid to him, 

«© Nothing was eaſier than the diſcovery of America.“ And 
„ what, anſwered he, is eaſier than to make an egg ſtand upon 
e its end ?” at the ſame time breaking the end of it, * Yet you, 
* none of you, have done it, and I am the firſt who made the diſ- 

% covery. Every thing that is natural appears eaſy, when once 

it is found out. The difficulty is to be the inventor. ä 


XI. Eſchylus has been the inventor of two things which I have 
mentioned: and we ſee with what ſkill he has brought them to 
light from Homer. He has drawn likewiſe from thence the na- 
tural manner of dividing the theatrical compoſition. In effect an 
action cannot be told, nor played, without having what is called ex- 
poſition, plot, and diſcovery. Ariſtotle calls theſe three parts the prologue, 
the eprſode, the end. The dramatic Greek authors call them pro- 
taſii *, and the cataſtrophe. But we are not here to inquire about 
Ariſtotle, or the nominal terms. I only treat of the moſt ititel- 
ligible, without putting on the air of a Grecian. That will amount 
to the ſame thing: and in regard to Ariſtotle, it is not our preſent 
bufineſs to ſee what he has remarked after Eſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. I ſhall only examine what thoſe poets have invent. 
ed after Homer. The three parts of which I am ſpeaking, find 
themſelves clearly placed in the Iliad. The ſubject begins to be 
unravelled by the prayers of Chryſeis (after he is firſt repulſed, and 


<»” 


* The firſt part of a play. 


then 
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then heard), and from the quatrel of Agamemnon with Achs 


eee 


Theſe circumſtances give riſe to great events which compoſe 


2 knot, and which is untied by the death of Patroclus: an event 


that rouzes Achilles to revenge himſelf on the Trojans, and in ſome 
meaſure to be reconciled: to the Greeks. But the artifice of theſe 


three parts is a thing to which the 3 of tragedy ought to be 
extremely attentive. In effect, the expoſition of the- ſubject; 


which is the firſt point, requires nnen were | 


they only brevity and clearneſs. 

« Let the entry of a woll perpured piece pling point eat e 
ein the firſt lines. I laugh when I ſee an actor ſlowly attempt to e- 
« preſs himſelf be knows not how. I am fatigued, inſtead of being di- 


ce verted, by @ wretched attempt to diſcover a dull Re N. * 


&« ſulject cannat be explained too ſoon *.” 
Numberleſs of our beſt tragedies offend 3 his point; 


The introductions are; ſometimes ſo embarraſſed, and the roads fo: 
rugged, that we appear to be clambering up a ſteep rock, in order 
to arrive at a fine | country-ſeat. Walks of trees, with a gentle 
deſcent, are requiſite to ſuch an approach, — 4 | 


tains, 
Nature, beſides that brevity and clearned with which the i in- 


ſpired the Greeks, in the expoſition of their ſubjects, taught them 
alſo, that the opening ought in general to ſhew the whole action 


when once begun to ſuch a degree, that the end of it ſhould ſeem 


approaching, while, on the contrary, the ſingle incident which im 
appearance was conducive to the end, ſhould have no other effect 


than to retard it ; and to deceiye the expectation of the ſurpriſed 
ſpectator. This may be compared to a vaſt temple, of which the 
architecture is perfectly well proportioned. The exactneſs of the 


proportion occaſions the building to look leſs than it is. We ſee: 
the ſpace from one end to the other, and it appears but ſhort, al- 
though it is very long. But the more we advance, the more we 
N the immenſe interval which the proportion had abridged, 


*ee Deſpreaux's Art of Poetry, Canto 3. A proſe tranflation more full 
den Boileau's ſentiment, than one in verſe. penn * 


to» 


— 
—_ 
: 
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to our. eye. It is like the falſe Ithaca, which was always flying 
before Ulyſſes, when he thought himſelf upon the point of land- 
ing in it. Good ſenſe taught the Greeks, at leaſt taught ſome of 
them, that the opening of the ſoene by no means ſhould diſeover 
the whole plan of the action, but only ſhould let a part of it be ſeen, 
to tender the pleaſure of the evolution more ing and new. 
There are certain facts preceding the action, with which it 
wool be wrong to le ſpoſator remain untequainted. They 
are in the diſtrict of the expoſition, There are of them which 
even belong to the body of the v work, and for which fome prepara- 
tion muſt be made. The expoſition will point out thoſe. The ex- 
poſition muſt alſo artfully diſcover to tho ſpectator the place where 
the ſcene paſles, the time when it commences, the actors who 
play, and who ought to play. Theſe are things in which the ſpec- 
. tator would have been perfectly inſtructed, if the real action had 
paſſed. before his eyes, but they are things which he cannot know 
if care is not taken to reveal them to him. The poet muſt not ap- 
pear to bear any part in the diſcovery. The poet ſpeaks not, he 
ought to be forgotten ; otherwiſe the play would be an epic poem, 
It is the right of the actors only to fpeak and to act. But how 
great is that art, to make actors ſpeak things that appear like exact 
truth, and ſeem only ſaid for the actor, and yet are ſolely intended 
for the ſpectator? Of the three Greek poets, Sophocles is the only 
one by whom that art was well known. Eſchylus has made a rough | 
draught of it, and Euripides has often neglected it in his expoſi- 
tions. He thought an actor could not diſcover too ſoon who he 
is, and what is the part he is to act. He liked better, 


That each Tragedian inſtantly ſhould ory, 


I am Oreſtes, Agamemnon I: 
Nor did he wiſh by nice dramatic art 


To. touch the ears, but not engage the heart *. 


To avoid this defect, we + have invented truſty aſſociates . 
They are of great uſe in the expoſition of the ſubject, and to in- 


* See eee THAT EAR Canto 3. + The Moderns. 
t Les Confidens, . 


ſtruct 
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ſtruct the ſpectator in things which cannot be; repreſented to his 

view. But as theſe perſonages have no other part in the action, 1 
than to receive the ſecrets/of their ſoveteigns, it muſt be allowed | = 
that their appearance is cold. The chorus of the antients, which 

reſembles: in ſome meaſure the manner of theſe aſſociates, is much 

more- intereſting. — Lamas oe 

what I have ſaid, I-content- myſelf by remarking the exact diffe- 

ence between the expoſitions of an epie poem, and the expglition 

of tragedies, that we may perfectly diſtinguiſh what Eſchylus and 

the Grecian tragic writers have borrowed from the Iliad, and what 

they have changed with. regard to the expoſition of the ſubjeR. 

Homer was not conſtrained in his works. He was only a narrator. 

But the tragic writers have been obliged to tectify that art *, to ad- 

juſt it to tragedy. It muſt be a maſterly hand to bring a ſubject 

finely upon the theatre; whereas. a beautiful ſimplicity is only 

wanted (indeed it is ſometimes rare), to begin an epic poem. It 

was therefore à conſiderable effort of genius in Eſchylus, to have 

been the firſt in perceiving the difference between the epic and 

the tragic, and to make 2 —_— r fe * 


Ne: 


XI. After dn ee Echylas found, Bi. ückenitey Eb in The plot. 
the Epopea to tragedy. . This is what is called the 
plot, or the knot. For we are more eafily induced to forget the 
poet or narrator, as ſoon as we are embroiled.in different intereſts, 
and engaged in the parts ated by divers perſonages, than when 
we are brought as ſpectators to the end of an action in which we 
appear to bear no part, and When we cannot perceive the drift of Be 
that action. But the plot is the moſt conſiderable pact of the tra- 
The plot gives that kind of livehneſs, SN AP It 
has the fame eds in an chie Pen. The Grecian 


the genius of Homer, moſt afluregly, found. in_him that Gag poiſe 

of reaſons, motions; intereſts, and paſſions, which holds the Lene 

ſuſpended, and which tharpens the curioſity of the — the 
—_ 102 22 vat — FE tnx fer tg Aer _ | | 

* "Of 5 e een ar cen 
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end of the play. For Homer, as we have already perceived, being 
author of the great reſources, raiſes kings againſt kings, people 
againſt people, gods againſt gods. Deſtiny holds, maintains, and 
breaks the equilibrium at pleaſure, in favour of the one ſide or the 
other, but almoſt always to the detriment of the Greeks: and the 
anger of Achilles, which appears rather indolent, is the foul of all. 
the agitations and tempeſts. The counterpoize of the intrigue ba- 
lances turn by turn the terror and the compaſſion that ariſe in the 
heart of thoſe who are either readers or auditors. We read no- 
thing, we hear nothing, we become witneſſes of the renowned. 

events. The mind raiſed, tranſported, raviſhed out df itſelf, par- 
takes of all the dangers of the Greeks and Trojans. Such is the 
effect which the plot of a tragedy ought to produce: an effect, 
however, which continues more quick and: lively, as the pertur- 
| bation of our mind ought not to laſt long. Hence it follows, that 
to conſult nature in the manner Eſchylus has done, the tragic 
plot ought to be leſs i intricate, leſs burdened, but more lively con- 
ducted than the epic. We ſhall ſee hereafter, how far we have 
rambled from the ancient ſimplicity, by neglecting this rule: and 
by giving often more matter to our tragedies, than even long heroic 
poems would require. In going forward, let us obſerve the true 
character which ought to diſtinguiſh: the latter from the former. 

The ancients have made that diſtinction. In other points it is a 
character founded upon the idea of the play, which (requiring a 
ſhort time for the evolutions of its eyente) Ons to _ —_— and 
ſimple, in order to be agreeable. 
pon this principle the art of varying, even to a "tin of infi-- 
nity, the motions that govern the theatrical balance, preſents itſelf 
voluntarily to our minds. Two or three incidents are ſufficient to 
produce great effects, without heaping together, as is frequenly 
done, _ a number of machines that rather point out-dearth than 
plenty. An injury revenged in the Cid +, has produced this 


The French dramatic authors. beſt explanation of this hint in Monſieur 
+ This relates to a particular ſtory. The t. will be found in the twenty · ninth 
is one of Corneille's written chapter * Monſieur rat er don at 

I to the 


maſter- 


- 
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maſter- piece of intrigue, which the rebellious public, as Peſpreaux 
fays, has always ſtubbornly admired, notwithſtanding a powerful 


cabal againſt it, ſome ſpecious arguments, and numberleſs defects. 


Taſte, aſſiſted by good ſenſe, and the example of Homer, is the 
ſureſt rule in what manner to increaſe the-confuſion from ſcene to 
ſcene, and from act to act. But the beauty of the plot depends 
upon the choice of the action, and that action is oftner the effect 
of good luck than of judgment. Hiſtory and fable both furniſh 


intereſting ſubjects, but fewer in number than one could imagine: 
but it is from thence we are to draw out plans, if they are to be 
rendered credible. A ſubject of pure imagination would prepofieſs 


the incredulity of the ſpectator, and would hinder him from ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be willingly deluded. | Thoſe light alterations, 
which a ſpectator cannot perceive; are the only liberties which he 
will allow the poet to take: and which indeed the poet only ought 
to take in the artifice of his plot. His'{kill muſt confiſt in invent- 
ing ſituations of great delicacy, where a father finds himſelf com- 
plicated in difficulties with his children, the-lover with the perſon 
loved, intereſt jarring with friendſhip, honour with love. The 
more the deciſion is embarraſſing, the more troubles on every ſide 
encreaſe. The action is always tending to its end, without per- 
mitting any conjecture of what will be the iſſue, and it often is 
terminated in a manner very different from what was expected *. 

In a word, the plot is a Dedalian labyrinth, which goes on and 
always returns upon itſelf: where we are delighted, and yet are 
trying to go out: where we are proceeding forward, with pleaſure, 


when a falſe path, that ſhould conduct us on, drives us back, To 


effect this, the thread that leads the unſuſpecting ſpectator ſhould, 


in reality, be ſo looſe, that he cannot feel it. When art is once 


* 


Monſieur Brumoy has here again given The mind never finds itſelf more live- 
another quotation from Boileau, which . ly touched, then when the truth of un 
ſeems rather better fitted for a note, than - ** intricate ſubject, which has been enve- 
for the ſituation that it fills in the original. lopped in ſecrecy, is ſuddenly made 
I ſhall take the liberty of tranſlating it into known, and changes all by giving an un- 
proſe, and refer * to the third ** foreſeen turn to every. thing.. 
canto . of Monſieur Deſpreaux's Art 00... 
Poetry, as before: 150 2761935 1a ad 1697 and rms 


N | . 
4 g 2 diſ- 
| 


} | 


The diſco- 
very of the Greeks after Homer, determines the intricacy, and by little and 


plot. 
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diſcovered, every art is driven away. It is by the violent concuſ- 
ſion of the paſſions, that we are enabled to hide the appearance of 
art. This was taught hy Homer to the Greeks. In their works, 
the paſſions roll, daſh againſt each other, overturn each other, 
and continually return upon themſelves, like the waves of the ſea, 
which are 0031112. 86h e. the end of 1 _ 


diſcovery of a tragic plot. | 
XIII. The diſcovery of * * 3 ied by Js 


little, or all at once, diſentangles the intrigue, after it has been 
carried as far as it can be carried, Nature will have it ſo. The 
impatience of the human mind runs eagerly to the end. Animat- 
ed by the concourſe of different projects and of divers paſſions 
which are mingled in the repteſentation, we await the hand that 
is to untie the Gordian knot. We want to look upon the whole 
object: therefore, when the author has found means to awaken 
curioſity, he muſt ſatisfy it by a diſcovery conformable to the ex- 
pectation raiſed. For this, there are many methods, all which - 
pend upon the nature of the theatrical ſcenes. 

Either the hero of the piece, already unfortunate, arrives i 5 
ſenſibly at the e ae of wretchedneſs, like Phedra and Hip- 


polytus : 


Or he paſſes from happinek to miſery, like Ocdipus:” 
Or, in ſhort, he may riſe from the depth of calamity to an hap- 


py fortune, like Nicomedes. 


Farther, an action may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that of 


two ſort of perſonages, the one criminal, the other virtuous, they 


each may reverſe the balance. The reward due to virtue, may, in 


the end, be given to vice, that of vice to virtue; or the latter may 
be puniſhed, and the former recompenſed. 


T am of opinion, that, in this laſt caſe, we may call the action 


compound. In the three firſt, it may be termed fimple. Ariſtotle 


2 puts no other difference between ſimple and compound ac- 
ns, than that the former diſplays neither any unexpected chance, 


nor 
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nor any change of ſtate, nor any ſudden or furprifing recollection , but 


only one uniform tranſition from a tempeſt to a calm. Such is the | f 
Philoctetes of Sophocles; whereas others, particularly Alceſtes, "Iv 
and the ſecond Iphigenia of Euripides; have recollection { and change | 
of ſtate, or at leaſt one of theſe events. Let it be how it will, in 
regard to the fimplicity, or the compoſition of tragic compoſitions, 
according to the idea of philoſophy, it is certain that they all may 
be reduced to the four kinds which I have already mentioned, and 
which conſequently give riſe to four forts of diſcoveries. For it 
the hero already ſuppoſed unfortunate, falls inſenfibly into the 
greateſt depth of wretchedneſs, the diſcovery overthrows all hopes 
that flattered him of being diſentangled, and plunges him into 
immediate or encreaſing miſery, without poſſibility of return. If 
the action tends to render a man unhappy, who has been loaded 
with glory and honour, the diſcoyery tends to deſtroy all his gran- 
deur by the very means that to confirm it. If it is thought 


Proper to draw an unfortunate perſon out of his misfortunes, the 
diſcovery will do it by a return of events, that produce an entire 


contrary event to what they promiſed. Laſtly, if at the ſame time 
the guilty are to be puniſhed, and the innocent ſaved, the diſcove- 
ry effects a double operation, as in the two preceding caſes. The 
diſcovery is to be underſtood only as a paſſage which leads either to 
trouble or to tranquility, or from one ſtate to another, either of 
happineſs or miſery. It may be reduced, therefore, to theſe two 
ſorts ||, whether they are brought about by a furpriting RE, 


or otherwiſe. 


* 


* Ni reconneiſſance. The word reconnei/- 


ance, verbally tranſlated, is here rendered 


recollection. The word alone cannot give the 


full latitude of its meaning. The ſignifica- 
tion of it muſt be, a ſudden and ſurpriſing 
recollection of a perſon whom we either ſup- 
poſe dead, or whom we had forgotten, or 
whom we have miſtaken for another. This 
fort of recollection, when maſterly repre- 
ſented, as by Sir Richard Steele in his Con- 


Tous Lovers, by Shakeſpeare in hisWintet's 


I 


is of great importance, and a moſt material 
point in the drama. 

+ See the ſcene between Hercules, Ad- 
metus, and a woman veiled, in the fifth act 


of Aleeſtes, /as tranſlated! by. Monſieur | 


Brumoy. 

t 1 have here kept entirely cloſe to the 
original, and rendered it, by the ſingle word 
recolladlien, that the reader may judge of the 
meaning which ought to be attached to it. 

| "Happineſs or miſery, in one of which 
ſtates all plays ſnould end. 41 

del -—Efchylus 
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Eſchylus muſt have obſerved, that the Iliad unravels itſelf by 
an event which removes all obſtacles that oppoſed the reconciliati- 
on between Achilles and the Greeks. That event is the death of 
 Patroclus, which draws on that of Hector, whoſe funeral termi- 
nates the action. He muſt alſo have ſeen, that the diſcovery in the 
Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſſes, and the recollection of him after 
the ſlaughter of Penelope's lovers. It is on one fide this recollection, 
and on the other this event, which gave the ideas to the tragic 
poets, of introducing into their plays the kind of diſcovery which 
appears in the epic poem, as they have alſo conveyed into their 
works the expoſition and the plot. The reſemblance is too ſtrik- 
ing to allow the leaſt doubt: and we plainly ſee, that their intrigues 
are unravelled, and not from their own, but from Homer's inven- 
tion; either an incident entirely new, or 4 ſudden recollefion and 
acknowledgment of a perſon ſuppoſed loft or dead *. 

But the art to render the diſcoveries happy and natural, has been 
brought to perfection, by ſtudying the tragic genius. The maſters 
of that art in ſearching into it have found, that a diſcovery of the 
plot cannot be conformable to reaſon, if it does not ariſe from the 
ground-work of the ſubject itſelf; and that has induced Horace to 
condemn the introduction of gods brought in machines, unleſs the 
plot i is of ſuch a nature as to admit of no other method to unravel 
it. For example, we ſee, that a tragedy upon the facrifice of 
Iſaac cannot end without an engine, that is to ſay, a voice iſſuing 
from heaven : becauſe it is not permitted, that in a known hiſtory 
any eſſential part ſhould be changed, eſpecially in the ſcripture, 
and where the character deſerved ſuch a kind of event. But that 
the diſcovery may ſeem to come to light from the ſubject itſelf, the 
Preparation of it muſt not be hindered by prevention, the founda- 
tion of it muſt be laid without a poſſibility of gueſſing them, nor 
ought it to be in the power of any perſon to ſay he had ſeen them 
before the whole appeared entire. In a'word, the end muſt be 
managed as the other incidents of the piece, with ſo juſt an attach- 


Here I have again 0 to explain at full length the French word ane reconno;/- 
Ane, ſo often made uſe of by Monſieur Brumoy. 


ment 


* 
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ment to the reſt of the body, that it ſhall be confeſſed an impoſ- 
ſibility to have finiſhed it in any other manner, without ſpoiling 
the work. The maſter-piece of all diſcoveries is, without doubt, 
the Oedipus of Sophocles. It begins with the knot itſelf, and con- 
tinues to tie in ſuch a manner what it unties, that the fate of 
Ocdipus is more embroiled, the more it is diſcovered ; and is not 
at laſt cleared up, till by a fingle word (like a peircing ray, ſtriking: . 
light into the ſoul of Ocdipus) his eyes are entirely opened, and 
it is made known to him, that he is the murderer of his father, 
and the huſband of his mother. 

Beſides this attachment, and this coanettion with the plot, the 
diſcovery muſt have another no leſs neceſſary quality: that is, a 
certain equity which awakens in us the natural love which we bear 
to juſtice. The ancients knew this, and practiſed it. It is from 
thence that we have puniſhed vice, and onde xittne tromeband: 
But their conduct has been admirable, by always producing it in 
ſuch a manner, that far from diminiſhing the pleaſures ariſing from 
terror andpity, they have encreaſed them. What would be extra- 
ordinary in repreſenting a ſcene, where a villain became unhappy ? 
or irreproachable virtue meeting with-its.due reward? Such a ſcene 
could excite no lively paſſion. But to bring. before the ſpectator 
2 perſon little blameable, and very unfortunate, there lies the great 
ſecret of fear and compaſſion. His misfortunes touch us. His 
pain moves us. But the compariſon of his virtues, his faults, and 
his misfortunes, are affective, by turning us into ourſelves ;_ and 
we feel, at the end of the play, all that the two tragic paſſions can 
inſpire, of vivacity and tenderneſs. 

I well know that it isnotfingly from Homer that Eſchylus has taken 
theſe obſervations, fince the unravelling the Iliad and the Odyſſey 
rather cauſes admiration full of joy, than produces the effects of 
fear, and the ſatisfaction of pity. But Eſchylus, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, have too . plainly perceived the difference between the epic 
and the tragic, not tœ join their own particular reflexions to thoſe 
of Homer. We therefore ſufficiently ſee how the firſt lineaments of 
the theatfe have been traced by Homer, and imitated by Eſchy- 
lus. . It reſts, then, upon me to ſhew in what manner the latter 

as 


The perſon- 
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has filled up the firſt outlines of tragedy upon the model of the' 
Hiad fo ſkilfully, that the daughter, at the ſame time that ſhe pre- 
ſerves a good deal of her mother's air, maintains her own perſonal 
air ang dignity “. 


XIV. Eſchylus, after having diſcerned in the epic poem the 


dea, the end, the expoſition, the plot, and the diſcovery of a drama- 


nic entertainment, ſaw evidently, that in a parallel enterprize, fup- 
poſing the interlocutors in preſence of an aſſembly, it muſt be ne- 
ceſſary to examine what was fit in regard to the perſonages and 
their manners, the diction and its ornaments, the theatre and its 


_ decorations. And, to begin by the perſonages. He obſerved, that 


the chief actors ought to appear illuſtrious; for in Homer it is 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, Ulyſſes, the two Ajaxes, that 
play the principal parts. Thoſe are heroes for heroic actions. But 
we ſee alſo a Therſites, and perſonages of an inferior order, put 


in contraſt with thoſe of the firſt rank. And we ſee armies and 


multitudes of the populace, placed in the deepnings, and ſometimes 
in the ground of the picture. All theſe perſonages were intro- 
duced upon the ſtage. And befides the gods, we lee princes and 
kings conteſting among themſelves for the intereſt of the ſtate, fo 
far as to loſe for it their crown and life. To a commonwealth + 
jealous of her liberty, it was right to diſplay misfortunes that be- 
came more intereſting, as they flattered the proud compaſſion of 
republicans, and incited in their heart nothing but a majeſtic and 
noble terror at the ſight of crowned heads, ſeemingly ſacrificed 
for the republic. The heroes in Homer, therefore, were raiſed 
from the dead, and appeared again in tragic ſituations, becauſe it 
was propoſed to pleaſe Greeks, whoſe ears delighted to hear 
the auguſt names of ſo many great men of their own nation. To 
theſe principal characters were added ſome leſs lofty, as rer mp 


* Whoever is able to form a good judg- HOLT but all thoſe of tragedy are not 
ment upon tragedy, and to know confident- to be found in the Epopea,—Ariſtotle's Art 
ly, whether it is good or bad, may alſo very of * tranſlated by Monſieur Dacier. 
well judge ef an Epopea [epic poem]; for + Greece, 
all the parts of the Epopea are to be found $f. « 
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who by that means might give more luſfre, flights of paſſion, and 
room for play to the others. Such parts as were not ſeen were made 
known to the ſpectaturs by the narration of theſe lower actors, O 
animated the theatre, by telling news little expected, by bringing 
about unforeſeen diſcoveries , and by the afliſtance which they 
gave to the mare-canſiderable actors. The interpoſition and the 
adminiſtration af the gods entered thus amn the 
plot, and nn Ae 722 7 tu v, lo 
„ideen 
XV. The choruſles, uin rotally pre eps ding Race The ChoruF 
chus, or ſame ſuch ſubject, ſung no moce now: except in certain © | 
intervals, to relieve the ſpectator, and to give room forthe, courſe 
of the jntrigue. Indolent as they were, they became active, fame» 
times as nymphs, ſometimes furies, ſometimes as courtiers, often as 
the people, but always intereſted in the action. After the:tume.of 
Homer, it was judged: that a great and iHuftrious actian cauld not 
pak without witneſſes ; heſides, that thoſe witneſſes wert a mag 
nificent ornament to a repreſentation, and afforded greater pleaſute | 
to the eyes than to the cars. As the chorus was faund out, and 
alone, or almoſt alone, compoſed, what was called tragedy before 2 
the time of Eſchylus, chis poet did nat exclude ãt from the true ; 
tragedy. On the cantrary, he thought he pught to ĩntorporateũt as a 
chorus to ſing between the acts, and as a perſonage mixed with the 
action. He judged only, that it was proper to abridge'the ſongs: 
they being, in his idea; no more than an additional refreſhment. 
In this manner he fiſt begun. For, in regard to the number of 
perſons who oompoſed the chorus (che number amounted co fifty), 
he did not retrench them, nor did he reduce them to fiſteen till 
ſome time had paſt, and then only by order of the magiſtrates, 
from the terrible effe& of his Eumenides, of which I ſhall peak 
hereafter. He therefore made a double uſe of the chorus,” — 
Choryphœus, that is, the principal perſon whO conducted the 
chorus in the action, entered at the head of the reſt; in the name 
— res either to give uſeful oounſel, hg in- 
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ſtructions, or to take the part of innocence and virtue, or to be the 
depoſitary of ſecrets, and to avenge the cauſe of deſpiſed religion, 
or, in ſhort, to ſuſtain, as Horace fays *, all theſe characters to- 


gether. The chorus, properly ſpeaking, was the man of honour 


of the piece. 
As to the other part of his function, which conſiſted i in his fng- 


ing in the intervals, he acquitted himfelf as before, by a mixture 
of walking, in grave and majeſtic ſteps, to the found of all the 
voices united, with this difference, that ſince the invention of true 
tragedy, or even to the time of Theſpis, the chorus ſung nothing 
that did not appertain to the whole. To prepare for approaching 
events, the chorus by defires and fears expreſſed his own ſenti- 
ments, or the ſentiments of the ſpectators. And thus, without 
ceaſing entirely from being what he had been, he changed the 
manner of his ſongs, and became only one part of the whole. 
Some perſons have been of opinion (and the theatre of our days 
is ſpeaking proof for them), that the chorus was abſolutely uſeleſs. 
They have even thought, that the firſt inventors of tragedy would 
not have admitted them in that new kind of entertainment, but 
from reſpect to their antiquity. Such a reaſon is too puerile to 
have been the motives of thoſe great geniuſes, who deviſed the 
means of ſubſtituting tragedy in the place of an entertainment fo 
little reſembling it before their time. Moſt affuredly, if the 
chorus had not appeared to them a neceſſary aſſiſtance towards the 
perfection of their art, they would have rejected it with the fame 
eaſe that they put bounds to the employment. I know that it has 
its inconveniencies, and that it has ſometimes thrown the antients 
into faults, particularly againſt probability; but we may ſee, by 
the uſe which they generally made of it, that the advantages are 
infinitely ſuperior to the inconveniencies. Sophocles knew how to 
—_— ſome moments from his chorus, when he found-it neceſ- 
as he has done in his Ajax. The poet, therefore, muſt lay 
— blarhe upon himſelf, when the chorus incommodes or puts him 
into ſhackles. On the other hand, what advantages may he not 


wag” es Home's Art of Poetry, v. 193. Lat teh faint art and mavh of of 
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draw from a troop of actors, who fill the ſcene, and render the 
continuation of the action more affecting, and indeed make it more 
probable, as it is not natural that it ſhould. paſs without witneſſes. 
We feel but too plainly the emptineſs of our ſtage without choruſ- 


ſes; and the happy trial which Monſieur Racine made to rexive 2 


them in his Athalia and Eſther, ought, I think, tobave undeceiv- 
ed us in that article. But behold the force of cuſtom; The ſpec- 
tator was uſed, at the beginning of theatres, to pieces repreſented - 
with choruſſes; and th ey pleaſed. It was aftewards a merit to ſet 
them aſide, and at 5 day it would be a ſerupulous difficulty to 
attempt to recover them. Such is the genius of mankind. It is 
certainly a moſt conſiderable los ; becauſe. the chorus would fill 
the void of the theatre, in the ſame manner that the harpſicord fills 
the void of muſic in concerts. I ſpeak not of that kind of probabi- 
lity which is ſtriking, nor of the nature of thoſe plays which from 
that very circumſtance draws us away. Neither of thoſe articles 
are now of any conſequence. Our reflexions are no longer in that 
channel. I ſay not this to juſtify the antients, or to put the merit 
of their theatre in balance with ours. I ſpeak, becauſe it ĩs unjuſt 
to condemn their choruſſes, from no other motive than becauſe we 
do not think proper to make uſe, of them, as if in the works of ge- 
nius nothing was eſtimable but what was antharared by our cuſtoms, 
and our manner of g 
The choruſſes danced l time of Thelpis 
It, will be proper to explain how, ag far as itean. be done, They 
arranged themſelves in the ſame manner as when chere were bifieen 
actors. They appeated in three ranks, ſive in each rank,; or in 
five, three in each rank: and ſo again in proportion, when 
they were reduced to twelve: then the arrangement turned upon che. 
numbers of three and four. They made divers exolutions, and 
aſſumed different airs either of joy or Greys: as ane e chat | 
is, the Choryphœus, directed them. 


Darn! 


The common movement was very . aud — 
the ſame kind of ſuperſtition that reigns at this day among the 
Turks, which conſiſts in imitating. the heavens and the ſtars, and 
* round like them. The chorus went from the N 2 
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the ert, to repreſent the! daily courſe of the firmament from the 
caſt to the weſt. This Eng was called Strophe. Afterwards 
the turn was taken from the left to the righit, in regard to the planets, 
which, beſides their common motion, have their on particular 
movements from the welt to eaft. This was the Antiſtrophe, or 
the return. The Latins, and alſo the French, have retained theſe 
names, to fignify the conrſe/in their odes, becauſe odes originally 
were adapted to ſongs and dances. Laſtly, tlie chorus ſtopt in the 
middle of the theatre, to ſing there a piece which was named the 
Ppote, and to mark by their fituation che ſtability of the: earth. 

It is probable that theſe evolutions, accompanied by ſongs and 
dances, which it is diffcult to figure to our eyes, varied themſelves 
upon the theatre into a thouſand different forms, in the fame man- 
ner as was practifed in diverfions of plays. We know that Theſeus 


eſtablimed one which repreſented to the fight, by means of 


dances, the labyrinth from whence he Had had the good fortune to 
eſcape. © Although it tnty be difficult enough to give a clear idea of 
theſe marches and counter-marches, yet we may, by our own per- 
formances, eaſily comprehend, that they were much varied, and 
very agreeable, upon the vaſt theatres of A moſt polite: republic, 
where nothing was ever ſpared toward che approbition and Tplen- 
donr of repreſentations. 

Too philoſophical a genius might object here, that the Greek; 
could not have dratyn from nature the munter which they ptac- 


tife in thr tragie ances und nnife. Büt this chiekkibn variithes 


of itſelf, as ſobn as we feflect that a dance is only a mbre graceful 

manner of going, and mufic a more agrecable manner of ſpeaking. 

Now all Imitation conſiſts in imitating nature ſo as to pleaſe. Tf 
we condemn the uſe bf mitfic and dances, e may as well blame the 


| uſe of verſe, which is only Tanguage put into exact 't Au. It 
has ever been agreed by men of all ages, that Imitation being 


formed to give pleaſure, was much more graeeful when the 
thoughts were explained in verſe. The ſame holds good in pro- 
Fun with regard to  thuſic and amen with this reſtrĩction, 
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that neither one nor the other can be employed with any fort of 


probability in repreſenting a continued and entire action, hen 
poetry on the other hand can effect it, and effect it without offend- 


ing the ſpectators. What is the cauſe of this? It is becauſe poetry, . 


ſlightly ſtriking our ears, the organs of which are leſs lively than our 
eyes, we infenfibly forget that the actors ſpeak in verſe. We lock 


upon the language of poetry as the language of the gods: or fup- 


Pofing any particular attention paid to poetry, the auditors profit 


by it; they are more touched by the harmony of verſe than of 
proſe, and are too little ſtruck by the cadence to be offended at it. 

But dances, if em ployed to expreſs all the ſituations of the actors 
in one continued piece, would be extremely fhocking. As for 
muſic, it partakes both of poetry and dancing: for, though muſic 
only ſtrikes the ears, it ſtill ſeizes the ſenſes more powerfully than 


poctry, but much lefs than dancing. Dances, by being attached 


to muſic, they together command two of our fenſes, hearing and 
fight: from hence it happens, that though we hear the opera, yet 
it is with"ſome difficulty we hear certain parts of it, that ſeem 


more proper to be declaimed than ſung. What would be the con- 


ſequences, if dance alſo claimed there its part? The ridicule would 


then be compleat. The ſong and the dance therefore, have their 


limits much more bounded than yerſification. But theſe three 
things are but one neceſſary advantage to embelliſh- nature, and 
they are capable of attaining. that end when rightly placed. Too 
exact an imitation would be fhocking. What would be thought 
of a picture, if the painter repreſented the faces preciſely ſuch as 
they are? Or, if we faw the combat of a number of men, 
even of heroes, who, after all, are but men, reſented 
preciſely to our eyes ſuch as it paſſed? Nothing of — 

pleaſe: nay, perhaps, it would all Adiſpleaſe. apc Bret is. ãt 
that the human mind, which ſearches after What is beautiful and 
perfect, wiſhes to find it by an” embettifhed—mmitatron;-—Hence 
comes the knot that unites art and nature. The latter furniſhes 
the principal touches, but it is the other that, anbelliſhes them. 
Such are the bounds of poets, maticians, and painters. -- All of 
them are imitators, every one in his own manner; and to engage 
us perfectly in the public ſhew of a tragedy, all of them ought to 


con- 
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contribute properly, as Eſchylus has directed. Eſchylus, I confeſs, 
is not in this particular the inventor; but if we run through the 
road that he has taken, we ſhall ſoon ſee not only what he invent- 
ed, but alſo how he employed what he found ready made for him. 
He retained the choruſſes with ſongs and dances, but he abridged 
both the one and the other, and did not make uſe of them but in the 
intervals of his pieces; convinced that his imitation would be more 
acceptable by this mixture; and that by means of this reſtriction, 
it would not have any thing too extravagant. However, he once 
in his life broke in upon theſe rules, and that was in his Eumeni- 
des; where the actors of the chorus appeared ſuch exact furies in 
their imitation, that women with child ſuffered, and little children 
died by fright. The imitation was too perfect, and conſequently 
erroneous. This, perhaps, is the reaſon why painted ſtatues and 
German poppets cannot be reliſhed. The latter, by their inani- 
mate motions, the former by being motionleſs, equally cauſe fear ; 
becauſe their imitation is too ſtriking. In the ſame manner too 
true a reſemblance in tragedy would have the effect of a real dead 
body, by occaſioning terror inſtead of giving that pleaſure which 
is expected from art. Muſic and dances contribute therefore, to to 
the pleaſure of the ſpectator, without reckoning that they recreate 
him, by gently continuing the impreſſion already begun in his ſoul; 
and to this point the ancients had a principal regard. They intro- 
duced nothing into their ſcenes that did not lead to the ſame end: 
.and they not only knew how to accommodate their ornaments to 
their ſubjects, but ſtill to give that admirable variety which diffe- 
rent ſubjects require in the uniform. ſtile of tragedy, It was by 
unitng what their anceſtors had left them, with what they had 
invented themſelves (I mean two performances highly diſtin- 
guiſhed by their characters), that they found the ſecrets of form- 
ing tragedy, and of enriching it with an ornament which we have 
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thought uſeleſs, perhaps becauſe they themſelves ceaſed to make 
uſe of ĩt in the laſt formation which they gave to comedy. | 
I have been a little exteiiſive upon the choruſſes, as much with | He 
a view to give a complete idea of the antient theatre, as to give an 
inſight how the Greeks carried their endeavours of pleaſing the 
ſpectator. And it is in this view, that I ſhall take notice here- 
after of ſome other ornaments which are, as it were, the outworks 
of tragedy. Let us only recolle& here what we have obſerved up- 
on the perſonages; that is to ſay, that the moſt illuſtrious of the 
actors, as gods and kings, were always accompanied by choruſſes, 
ſuch as the action itſelf required: that to theſe perſonages, others 
leſs confiderable were added, to give buſineſs to the former. That 
in truth all this came originally from Homer, even the choruſes, 
although, to confider them in regard to a Bacchanal FRYE, 2 
mmm N 
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action, and to do that well, it was thought proper to give to every 
one the true features of his mind. This ie what Ariſtotle calls 1 
The manners. - For, in reference to the manners which 
each perſonage, he compares the action to the diſpoſition and de- — 
ſign of a picture. He ſays, the manners are like colours, which | 
bring out the firſt draught of a delineated deſign. In effect, 
Eſchylus muſt have ſeen in Homer, that the manners of his heroes 
make à moſt ſtriking figure, and are equal to the effect of a fine 
lively complexion in a picture. But he muſt alſo have thought, 
that in a play the complexion of the colours ſhew to the eyes, the 
age, condition, ſentiments, paſſions, virtues, nay, even the de- 
fects of the perſon painted; ſo in a play, where the whole 
to the eyes and to the mind, the manners ought to be ſo formed, as 

to ſhine forth leſs by the words than the actions. Has not Homer 
himſelf done this in his epic poem? Do we not think we fee 
Achilles in action? Do we wait for his diſcourſe to conrince us 
that he is paſſionate, inexorable, and ſuperior to laws ? By what 
eharacteriſtics is not this hero repreſented? But how. much more 
ought his character to ſhine in a play, which eſſentially ought to 
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be ſhort and animated ? This was the theatrical part undoubtedly, 
which the tragic authors ſtudied moſt in the Iliad and Odyſley. 
They remarked immediately, that the manners ought to be ſuit- 
able to the perſons, according to the age, the ſituation, and the 
intereſt that induced them to enter upon action. A young man 
was not to act like an old man, nor a king like a ſubject, nor a paſ- 
ſionate man like one neither agitated nor intereſted. Horace has 
taken delight in marking out to us a finiſhed picture upon the dif- 
ference of ages. Ariſtotle too is extenſive upon this matter, but I 
find that the antient poets carried farther than either Ariſtotle or 
Horace, their reflexions on the conformity of manners: for beſides 
the general remarks on the age, the ſtation, and the perſonal in 
tereſts, they have made ſome inimitable obſervations upon deco- 
rum, which indeed are a little difficult to be explained. As to 
age, with them, children never ſpeak, They only appear as in 
the Oedipus of Sophocles, to encreaſe the trouble and agitation of 
the ſcene. In regard to dignity, what decency is there in our 
three * pocts? They not only make a king ſpeak, and conduct 
himſelf like a king, but he never appears by a repreſentative, nor 
enters into foreign intereſts little worthy of his rank. He-draws to 
himſelf the whole action, and is the foul of it. Good ſenſe requires 
the ſame thing in painting and-in poetry. However, this is apoint 
which our beſt poets have not always obſerved. In the Crip, what 
a part does the king of Caſtile act? He is almoſt only an indalent 
witneſs of an action which concerns him but little. Rodriguez 
and -Chimenas draw all the attention of the ſpectator, whilſt the 
king and the infanta, who ought to have the principal part, or not 
to appear at all, appear indeed, but only as ſeconds, and conſe» 
quently tireſome. Corneille perceived this afterwards very well, 
but he had truck the blow before he had made this important re+ 
mark: n rematk which had been put in »practice hy the Greek 
authors from the verytbirth of their theatre. Laſtly, to ſpeak: of 
the intereſts which animate the actors, with what a juſtneſs of va» 
bee urs run eee ee e manners 
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daughter Iphigenia: how does that fury bear another face in the 
Electra, where the intereſt is quite different? Theſe ſorts of chan- 
ges are not within the diſtrict of painting, which can only take 
in one ſingle fituation, and leaves all preceding and following 
circumſtances to be conjectured. But dramatic poetry can, and 
ought to preſerve exactly theſe nice differences, principally in the 
courſe of the ſame tragedy, according to the alteration of intereſts, 
Different is the rage of PhiloQetes againſt the Greeks, who have 
abandoned him in a deſert ifland, from the rage when he beholds 
Ulyſſes, whom he knows to be the author of his misfortunes, and 
by whom he falls a ſecond time a victim to perfidy. All this does 
not hinder the manners from poſſeſſing another quality, which 
Homer and the Greek tragic writers have given them ; that is, 
to be intirely conſiſtent, and never to contradict themſelves: for 
our poets obſerve, that Achilles appears always the fame as he 
did in the beginning of the Iliad. To ſpeak the truth, his anger 
has divers aſpects, as well as the remaining parts of the charac- 
ter of that hero. | 

The two qualities, that is t y. confortaity und Beh fro 
all the art of the manners in tragedy : for as to what concerns the 
other, — Y they" tney be” revured” 19"he 
two firſt. 

Ariſtotle infiſts that the "manners, moſt eſpecially of the per- 
ſonage upon whom the whole turns, ought to be good, that is, 
he ought to have that common probity, which muſt occaſion him 
to be pitied in his misfortunes; or ſome ſay (for the paſſage 
is , that Ariftotle inſiſts in general, that his manners be 
moſt. perfectly ſpecified. * He farther inſiſts, that theſe perſonages 
delineated from fable or hiſtory, do not appear contrary to the 
idea which fable or hiſtory has given us of them. That Ulyſſes, 
for example, ſhould not bear the characteriſtic of an hero, nor 
Achilles of a politician. Now, this fignifies no more than what he 
had ſaid before, GOT TOOL IG 
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manners: for how could they have that conformity, if the hero 
of the piece was a bad man, or if his manners were not conſpi- 
cuouſly diſtinguiſhable? Or if perſonages known were not repre- 
fented ſuch as they are already known to be? But not to enter 
into the chicanery of erudition (where it is indifferent which fide 
is taken, becauſe neither one nor the other convinces us of any 
point that we are not willing to allow) let me return to the ſource, 
Homer; where I find throughout his whole work, every thing 
that concerns the manners. So much is the dramatic 1 indebt- 
ed to the en | | | 


XVII. Thus * we have ſeen. the birth and the increaſe "wy 
little and little of the dramatic poem. Our buſineſs at preſent 
is, to cloath it with ſuch diction as is proper for it. Verſe ap- 
peared to Eſchylus better adapted for that purpoſe than proſe: 
He thought that a work which was the offspring of a poem, 
and was itſelf a poem, ought not to be expreſſed but in the lan- 
guage of the gods: no doubt becauſe he had remarked the dig- 
nity and grandeur which. Homer had given to the Iliad, by 
writing in verſe. Nevertheleſs, to. follow. the. difference which 


he imagined ought to be between the epic and the tragic, he per- 


ſuaded himſelf that the iambic verſe was ſuitable to the latter, as 
the heroic to the former; not only becauſe iambic verſe has: a 
theatrical nobleneſs, which. is much. better felt than expreſſed ; 

but becauſe, by approaching nearer to proſe, it preſerves enough 
the air of poetry to flatter the ear agreeably, and not enough to 
introduce the poet, who ought not to. be thought of in a thea- 
 trical entertainment, where others than he are ſuppoſed: to ſpeak 


NY and act. 


Hhefore Eſchylus, when tragedy was as _ nothing hat a ſim- 

ple chorus, or elſe a ſerious or burleſque recital mixt with the 
chorus, they made uſe (at leaſt in the latter caſe) of tetrameters, 
eompoſed of one long, and. one ſhort foot; jumping verſes, as 
Monſieur Dacier expreſſes it, which were ſo proper for dance 
and fatyr, that the authors of the“ Atellanian pieces retained 
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them in their choruſſes. But (adds * Ariſtotle) after the diction 
that was fit for tragedy was eſtabliſhed, nature without the 
< leaſt trouble invented the kind of verſe that was proper: for 
the iambic is of all verſes the moſt proper for eonverfation, 
« and. a moſt certain ſign of this is, that we often make uſe of: 
* jambic verſes in ſpeaking one to another, and very feldom of 
«« hexameters ; they ſcarce ever come from us, unleſs, we go bes: 
«« yond the bounds of ordinary diſcourſe to change the harmony 
« and the tone.” In effect, heroic verſe is more harmonious than 
others, upon which Monſieur Dacier makes a very judicious te- 
flexion ; that is, that our tragedies are unfortunate in having Un- 
ly one ſort of verſe, which ſerves at the ſame time for the Epopea, 
the Elegy, the + Idyl, the Satyr, and the Comedy. It. is to no 
purpoſe to render their turn more or leſs ſimple, or more or leſs 
majeſtic ; befides this flexibility of changing their turn is much 
eaſier to be done in the hexameter verſes of the Latins and Greeks;: 
whoſe cadences admit of an extreme variety. It ſeems to me 
that our language is not capable of diverſifying poems of ſo dif- 
ferent a taſte; nor are we made amends for ſo many different 
ſorts of verſification which the learned languages have above us. 


Certainly this attention of the Greeks to find out a verſe ſuffici - 


ently ſimple to be adapted to tragedy, which, as it is only an 
imitation of hiſtory, ought to be very ſimple, ſhews us evidently, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, that they ſtudied Nature, and that Nature herſelf 
dictated this. ſort of verſe to their choice: mda u fame, 
of motion and ſong; becauſe Poetry then ought to * a ſhew 
of her riches, and was no longer confined to one pure converſa- 
tion between real actors. All this was an embelliſhment to the 
entertainment, and a relief to the ſpectator. Thus it has been 
neceſſary to marry the more exalted Poetry to Dance, and Muſic; 
Theſe were points to which the antients gave great attention, 


* Ariſtotle art of poetry, chap. 4. tran- . 4 1 
ſlated by Monſieur Dacier. place, where it ſignifies a play or theatrical 
+ A ſmall paſtoral poem. entertainment, — — 
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and we give none: they almoſt to diſappear in all tranſlations; 
and as to myſelf, I have been of opinion that it was not poſſible 
to give them full force, even by turning the choruſſes into verſe, 
a difficult point in other reſpects, and which, in the judgment of 
thoſe who know a little how to manage French verſe, will be 
deemed an impoſhbility to ſucceed in, unleſs at the expence of 
the original, or of the tranſlator. It was, however, juſt to ſup- 
ply ſuch a defect in this tranſlation, by ſhewing how far Eſchy- 
las carried his penetration in the firſt tragedies that ever appeared. 
Beſides the verſification, I ſtill comprehend, under the name of 
om the thoughts and ſentiments which are inſeparable from 
t; becauſe they muſt be cloathed with elocution as ſoon as they 
e Sentiments and thoughts are partly expreſſive of the 


manners, and conſequently one of the articles to which the tra- 


gie poets paid a particular regard: In this, as in all the reſt, Ho- 
mer has ſerved them as a guide. For how did he eſtabliſh the 
manners of his heroes ? It was by giving them thoughts and fen- 
timents conformable to their characters: They all think and feel 
in the ſame manner as they act. Agamemnon, as a haughty king, 
jealous of his authority: Achilles, as a prince offended and irritated : 
Uyſſee, as a prudent and a polite mediator. From the mixture of 


all theſe characters, reſults a conflict of ſentiments and thoughts that 


by mutually encreaſing themſelves, form thoſe conteſts ſo extremely 
proper for the dramatic ſcene, or thoſe paſſions which are the life 

of it. I ſhall not ſtop myſelf here to follow ſtep by ſtep the artifice 
of theſe two things *, nor to ſhew how a thought or a ſentiment 
take their riſe, make their progreſs, and gain their, encreaſe to 
the'utmoſt height. Corneille has already made all this appear in 
his fine ſcene of Sertorius and Pompey. I ſhall only ſhew how 
this artifice has paſſed from the epic to the tragic, always with 
this difference, which cannot be too often repeated, namely, that 
tragedy ought not only to be ſtrewed like the epopea with ſtrong 
thoughts, and with ſentiments elevated to the higheſt degree; but 
ſtill it ought to be entirely nouriſhed by the epopea : a difference 
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in effect the more remarkable, as Eſchylus has taken poſſeſſion of 
it, and his ſucceſſors have followed him in the ſame path. A pub- 
lic theatrical entertainment, ſuch as I have painted tragedy, can- 
not live but by great, majeſtic, energic ideas, and by ſentiments 
anſwerable to thoſe ideas. Hence ariſe the fcrious, and alſo the 
lively thoughts with which the antient poets are filled: ſometimes 
they contain undiſtinguiſhed ſtrokes, which- finiſh a charaQter in 
one or two words: ſometimes they contain more extenſive diſ- 
courſes and ſentences of reaſon, diſcuſſion and proof: ſometimes 
they contain the gradation} of thoſe movements, which the moſt 
animated paſſions produce. All this is in other reſpects ſo conſo-- 
nant to tragedy, that although the artifice be drawn from Ho- 
mer, it ſeems to be the only attribute of tragedy. All I have 
done, is to glance lightly upon this matter. It would alone re- 
quire large volumes to be broughi fully into day; for it cannot be 
believed that the firſt maſters, let us ſuppoſe them ever ſo igno- 
rant, have gone on by accident, and have made their actors ſpeak 
and think by chance. Ir is evident, on the contrary, that they 
have done what Ariſtotle and Horace adviſe: they have put them- 
ſelves into the place of their actors, and into the ſame ſituations: 
they have aſked themſelves how they would act and think in ſuch 
and fuch a conjuncture; and then they have made their own- 
thoughts and ſentiments paſs into the fouls of the heroes, whom 
they have called up from the dead, to act upon the ſtage the 
ꝙJ%%% 6 
World. 

The elocution of Homer is proportioned to the ſentiments and 
thoughts that he is deſirous of expreſſing: it is by elocution 
chiefly that he becomes a real enchanter. If the form of his 
verſes had not been tranſmitted to tragedy, at leaſt the graces: of! 
his expreſſions, graces ſometimes terrible, ſometimes 'amiable; 
and almoſt, always charming, paſs into the mouths of his heroes- 
raiſed from the dead, and produced upin the ſtage of Athens. 
Tragedy, by the aid of Eſchylus, the firſt inventor of it, forth- 
PP 
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the magnim-logui' *, of which Horace ſpeaks. Perhaps even Eſ- 
chylus, who had always in his thoughts the magnificence of the 
tragic language, has carried it too far. His is not the trumpet:of - 
Homer, it is ſomething more. His diction too fiery, too elate, 
and to ſay all at once, fametimes gigantic, ſeems rather to imitate 
the noiſe of drums, and the cries of warriors, than the noble har- 
mony of trumpets. The elevation of his genius did not permit 
him to ſpeak like other men. His tragic genius rather appears 
to ſuſtain itſelf upon ſtilts than upon the buskin which he invent- 
ed. Sophocles much better underſtood the true nobleneſs of the- 
atrical diction: he came neater in imitating the ſtile of Homer. 
In his ſtile he mixed, beſides the ſweetneſs of honey, (which 
cauſed him to be called a bee) ſufficient ſolemnity, to give to tra- 
gedy the air of a matron obliged to appear in public with dignity, 
as Horace +: ſays. Euripides took a ſtile, which, though noble, 
was not eſtranged from common ſenſe; and he ſeemed to delight 
more in giving it tenderneſs and elegance than force and grandeur. 
The others who followed him, and who cite Ariſtotle, probably 
formed each of them their own ſtile agreeable to their genius: 
But the Grecian tragedy, from the time of Eſchylus to the time 
of its own decay, ſupported itſelf by a manner of writing-adapt- / 
ed for it, though diverſified by the ſeveral pens that produced a 
variety of pieces for the theatre. This ſtile cannot cafily be de- 
fined. In the works of thoſe antients who 'remain to us, it ap- 
pears in general to be natural, magnificent, harmonious, full of 
ſtrong expreſſions, lively colours, bold ſtrokes, and energic figures: 8 
but this plainneſs, this pomp, theſe numbers, this force, this va- 
riety, this boldneſs, and this energy, do not reſemble the ſame 
qualities when they reign in the epic, and the other poems where 
they are placed. It is ſomething, I know not what, that taſte 
renders attractive, and it is fo difficult to attain, that a tragedy 
well written, paſſes this day for a maſter- piece, if in other re- 
per there is mT that wounds good ſenſe : while a regular 
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tragedy, full of fine ſtrokes, will moſt affuredly fall, if it is de- 
fective in ſtile and verſification. This kind of delieacy will appear 

palpable to whoever will be at the trouble of comparing certain 
performances of authors fince dead, which only had very flight 
ſucceſs, and which prejudice and time have thrown into oblivion, 
with pieces perhaps of much leſs ſtrength, but written more cor- 
rectly, and which, from that very reaſon, attract the applauſe or 
the indulgence of the ſpectators, and even of the readers. It is 
no little merit therefore in the antients to have arrived in ſo ſmall 
a ſpace of time to the true taſte of the tragie ſtile by the foot- 
ſteps of Homer: and it is alſo their great misfortune not to have 
been able to make themſelves univerfally and eaſily underſtood in 
their own language. How often ate they judged with too much 
rigour, only becauſe we ſee them diveſted of their moſt precious 
eolourings? How few of thoſe who read them in their original 
language, are deeply enough acquainted with them, to be ſenſible 
of all their delicacy? Fhe beſt tranſlations cannot make ſuffici- 
ent amends to Grecians, for what they loſe by thoſe tranſlati- Greg 
ons, if the reader does not lend to them the force of his own: 
underſtanding. I perceive too plainly,” that mine ſtand in need of 
ſuch a precaution, whatever pains they inay have coſt me. 
7 I? e ttt ing e S819 do r 15 
XVIII. Before we ſhew, by the works of the poets, how'they The Theatre, 
applied themſelves to the practice, after they gained the theory, = ny <a 
it may be well to ſay a word of the theatre, and of its orna- 
ments, becauſe it is one of the inventions" of Eſchylus. Before 
his time Thefpis' did not underſtand any other method, if we he- 
lieve Horace, than to carry about his actors in a travelling thea- 
tre, which was no other than a cart; a public entertainment 
upon which the Italians and Germans have made refinemertts. 
Eſchylus was the firſt who thought of building a more ſolid the- 
atre, and adorning it with decorations fit for the ſubject. Fe 
maſked the face of the actors, he raiſed them upon the buſkin, 
and dreſſed them in training robes, to appear, more majeſtie. This 
was the exterior rough draught of tragedy: but this was only in 
conſequence of the firſt invention by Eſchylus, Which was trage - 
i i dy 
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dy itſelf, and which will be granted to him without heſitation. 
If to what I have ſaid, the teſtimony of Philoſtratus * be added, 
who aſſures us that Eſchylus introduced upon the ſtage the heroes 
and all thoſe perſonages whom we commonly ſee there. Sopho- 
cles fince perfected the decorations. According to Vaſſius and 
other authors, he augmented the chorus to the number of fifteen, 
after Eſchylus had limited them to twelve. He invented white 
ſhoes and ſtockings for the dancers, that their movements might 
appear more attractive and brilliant to the ſpectator: laſtly, he _ 
ſtudied the talents of thoſe who ated his pieces, with a view of 
ing his writings to their capacity. A conduct wor- 
thy of remarking, ſince a part written according to the taſte and 
power of the actor cannot fail of being well performed. 

To come back again to the tragic decorations · : the theatre of 
Athens was then compoſed of wooden benches, as well as the 
amphitheatres, that roſe by degrees: but one day, when Pratinas 
gave to the public one of his pieces, the amphitheatre overcharged, 
broke and ſunk down all on a ſudden. This accident engaged 
the Athenians, who were already much prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
plays, to elevate thoſe noble theatres, imitated afterwards with fo 
much ſplendor by-the Roman magnificence. Their encloſure was 
circular on one fide, and ſquare on the other: the half circle 
contained the ſpectators, ranged by ſtories one above another, and 
the long ſquare was adapted to the actors and the ſhew. There 
were machines of all ſorts for the deities of water, heaven, and 
hell. Palaces, temples, ſquares and cities, were ſeen in perſpec- 
tive at the end. The change of decorations, the flyings, the 
heavens in glory, and all the parade that is employed in the mo- 
dern theatres of Europe, were employed there, but with much 
more coſt and grandeur: for, without having recourſe to Vitru- 
vius, or to thoſe authors who have particulariſed all the pomp 


® Jul. Caſ-buleng of the theatre, book 1, academy of inſcriptions, page 136. The 
chap. 2. other upon the masks, Tom. iv. page 132. 
+ We may ſee a more extenſive account See alſo the jeſuit Tarquinius Gallucius, 
of all this in two diſſertations of Monſieur of Roman tragedy and comedy, printed 
Boindin, the one upon the theatre of the anno 1621. And before them Vitruvius. 
antients, tom. 1. of the memoirs of the 
diſ- 
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diſplayed by the Greeks and Romans, it is ſufficient to judge of 
the expence, if we recollect that the charges of the theatre, and 
| the pieces ated in it, were defrayed by the Athenian ſtate, and 
| that more was expended in thoſe ſort of diverſions, than the 
amount of many of the Grecian ware. 
nder the concentric demi- circles, where the ſpectators fat, 


little porches were contrived, to retire into in caſe of bad weather; 


for it is remarkable, the antient theatres were almoſt entirely un- 
covered. To guard themſelves againſt the heat of the ſun, they 
ſpread large curtains, tied by cordages to the extremities of the 
theatre; and that nothing might be wanting for the convenience 
and the pleaſure of the ſpectators, delicacy and luxury were car- 
ried fo far, that a conſtant dew of perfumed waters was falling 
from the top, by means of innumerable little "ſtatues, which 
adorned the coping of the edifice; on ne ie 


The employment of an actor, was for a long time held in honour | 


among the Greeks-: the poets themſelves repreſented their princi- 
pal parts. Sophocles was the firſt who declined it, and he did 
ſo only for want of talents, and a voice. Eſchines and Ariſto- 
medes, thoſe two great Athenian orators, the laſt of whom was 
ſent embaſſador to Philip + , were not aſhamed to have appeared 
upon the theatre. Eſchylus, before them, had made no difficul- 
ty of it. Thus we fee, that in every inſtance, as T faid before, 
he ennobled the ſcene, after having been, if I may ſpeak in that 
manner, the creator of it. He was the firſt who, inſtead of 


diſguiſing the faces of the actors by lees of wine, drefled them, 


as Boileau expreſſes it, in a more honourable maſk. It muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that this maſk, joined to the other ornaments, 
could not but take away in ſome meaſure the grace of the action: 


— — 


Plutarch (tranſlated by Amiot, in the 4 of the Bacchantes, or the Phenicians, or 


tract entitled, Whether the Athenians have the Ocdipus, or Antigonus, or to repre- 
excelled more in arms than literature?) . ſent the actions of a Medea, or an Electra, 
lays, ſpeaking of them, Whoever is wit-— than in their wars againſt the Varbari- 
ling to make a computation how much ans, waged either to take empire from 
«« every play coſt them, will find that the them, or to defend the Athenian liberty 


** Athenians have expended more upon the * againſt them.” 
* repreſentation of their tragedies, cither + King of Macedon. 
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but, on the other hand, the ſpectators were at ſuch a diſtance, 
that they could not perceive the delicate features. Thus, as the 
theatre grew larger, this ſacrifice became in proportion neceſſary. 
A man who repreſented a god or a hero, made the a 

of a giant : he had a head, legs, and arms that were added, and 
all the reſt was anſwerable to this enormous grandeur, to equal 
the ſtature of heroes: above all, Hercules is ſaid to have been 
eight feet high. For ſuch was the prejudice of the populace, 
that they imagined the great men of the heroic times were of a 
moſt extraordinary fize; and Juvenal deſcribes children frightened 


at the fight of theſe perſonages, and hiding themſelves in the 
breaſt of their mothers. The maſk had ſomething very ſingular: 


The immenſe aperture of the mouth was ſo. contracted, that it 
encreaſed the ſound of the voice; it was, in effect, a true voice- | 
bearer. It was neceſſary in another reſpect, to impower the voice 
to fill the ſpace of the place. Brazen veſſels were fitted for that 
purpoſe, in the intervals of the amphitheatre: theſe veſſels * being 
adjuſted to the different tones of the human voice, and of the 


muſical, inſtruments, rendered, by their conſonance, the ſounds 
more agreeable, more ſtrong, and more diſtindt. The voice was 


the principal object of the. care of the actors: they omitted 
nothing to render it ſonorous. In the fire of action, they fol- 
lowed the tone given to them by the inſtruments, and purpoſely 
Jowered and heightened their voices to notify exactly where the paſ- 
ſions demanded loudneſs. This, perhaps, has been the reaſon why 
ſome people have thought that the Grecian tragedies were entirely 
ſung ; or at leaſt that they were a, declamation modulated,” and 


noted in exact form: no ſuch thing appears. The whole afſem- 


blage, we may ſee, was too machinal, and the effect was different 
from action, without diſguiſe. But this is an article which I 
intend to diſcuſs as I go forward, in giving a compleat idea of the 
Grecian theatre. 
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I. Ne difficulty ever ariſes in comparing modern ſculpture with Thedifficulty 
the antient: all who excel at this day in one or another — 

of thoſe arts, agree, without bluſhing, that notwithſtanding. the writings,than 

endeayours of the moſt ſublime. geniuſſes, whoſe. works, will be tasks 

the admiration of all future ages that ſhall ſee them, ſtill the of tate. 

antient Greeks preſerve a ſimplicity over every thing that is moſt 

perfect in that kind. But it is not ſo with the works of wit : 

a compariſon: there between the antients and moderns ſeems odi- 

ous to ſome, raſh to many, and preſumptuous to all; who, though 

not idolaters of antiquity, ſtill bear it great reſpect. Is not taſte 

then, which ought to be the ſovereign judge in theſe two kinds of 

compariſon, always the ſame? Undouhtedly it is: but taſte in 

painting and ſculpture, being guided by the eyes, proceeds with 

more certainty; but with more timidity in matters of writing. 

where, if I may be permitted to ſay ſo, the only guide is entirely 

ſpiritual, and the light fo refined, ſo pure, and ſo thin, that the 

leaſt ſhades of prejudice confound. it at once, and change all into 

darkneſs. Let us dare, however, to try the uſe of this light, 

and to confront the antient theatre with the modern; to try 

at leaſt to mark, if poſſible, the extent and limits that taſte gives 

to this parallel; and to draw in favour both of one and the other 

OO ſo clear, that partiality ſhall not be able to diſayow 
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II. As theatrical entertainments have been made for [Pectators, The neceſſity 
x and adapted to their taſte, which has been moſt carefully ſtudied of knowing 


g | * the genius of 
we mult, above all things, repreſent the genius of the antient and the Grecian 


modern ſpectators. Of the latter we know enough: an exact tors. 
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idea ought in juſtice to be given of the former. To ſucceed in 


this, it is neceſſary to take things from the higheſt ; and, far from 

being driven from our ſubject, all that we can ſay will only 

make us enter more profoundly into the ſpirit of the Grecian 

tragedies: a ſpirit which we cannot know without all the prepara- 

tives that I ſhall bring to enlighten it; to draw it from amidſt 

its embers, and to fill my readers with it, ; war I introduce 
them into the Grecian circus. - '- 424 


Ageneralidea III. At the birth of tragedy, under Eſchylus, according to the 
of Athens. epoch determined in the ſecond diſcourſe, Athens raiſed herſelf 
| to the higheſt point of her glory: at her beginning ſhe had had 
kings; but they were kings ſuch as Sophocles and Euripides paint 
Theſeus *: that is to ſay, kings whoſe authority was fo extremely 
bounded, that it made them looked upon rather as the firſt citi- 
zens, than the chief of the ſtate. Theſe popular ſovereigns made 
their own authority conſiſt in partaking with the people, or rather 
in preſerving for them, the ſovereign authority. It was by this 
means they preſerved themſelves; fo great an attraction always 
had the Greeks towards democracy. I fay, all the Greeks; for 
the kings of Thebes + and Lacedemonia , had no greater privileges 
than thoſe of Athens. The kings of Lacedemon made it a point 
of honour to obey the laws ; and, by a ſingle word from the ephori, 
abandoned conqueſts already in great forwardneſs. Royalty in all 

of Greece was ſcarce any thing but the ſupport of liberty ; 
and the Grecian liberty was never ſo happy, as under the auſpices 
of this ſingular ſpecies of monarchy. Revolutions, that happened 
afterwards, ſhew plainly that there was the fixt point of true 
liberty, and the exact medium between the republican licence, 
and tyrannick deſpotiſm of the Dionys17. It is under this point 
of view that we muſt look upon the kings whom the tragic poets 
have repreſented to us: kings, whoſe manners and popularity will 
ceaſe to give offence, when we have conceived how and at what 
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* See Oedipus at Colona, 2 the Sup- it was for that reaſon that 13 deſpiſed 

- pliants by Euripides. their government. See the of Mica of 
+ Theſe were, however, monarchs ; and 8 | 
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price they became kings. Creon in Sophocles, and Hippolitus in 
Euripides, diſdain the crown. In our days it would appear 
incredible. Indeed, according to received ideas, ſuch a circum- 
ſtance goes beyond theatrical probability. Human moderation is 
not exerted in that point; but the ideas were very different, be- 
cauſe the kings were ſo. The rank only diſtinguiſhed the Grecian 
kings, almoſt nothing elſe. This rank, ſteril as it was, did not 
fail however to flatter extremely human ambition, as appears by 
the hiſtory * of Eteocles, and Polynices. To reign, was, in ſhort, 
among the Greeks, only to be the man of the ſtate, with his 
head in the cloſet, and his arm in the war. War itſelf made the 
capital of the ſovereign dignity, which drew all its grandeur from 
the title, which we call in our days general of the whole army : 
a title which the Romans thought approached fo nearly to royalty, . 
that they ſcarce ever failed to recall their moſt able generals before 
the end of a very brilliant campaign. Such was the idea of royalty, 
which the ſeventeen kings enjoyed in Athens, from the time of 
Cecrops to the time of Codrus, whoſe TE conſecration of 
himſelf to his country is well known. 

After him, this ſhadow of dignity was converted into magi- 
ſtracy or pretorſhip, by the name of Archon, a name that appeared 
leſs odious, and more proper to diſpel the fantoms which always 
haunted the ſtation of monarchy. - Theſe magiſtrates or archons 
were perpetual : there were thirty of them, if we reckon from 
Medon to Alcmeon, who ran in ſucceſſion for more than three 
ages . But as perpetuity appeared to have too imperious an air, 
eſpecially among a people who from being become free, were 
become exceptious in point of freedom: the duration of that 
magiſtracy was reduced to ten years, and there followed ſucceſ- 
fively ſeven of the decennal archons. At length licence encreafing 
with liberty, they rendered them annual, in the twenty-third 
olympiad ; and this ſettlement continued a long time. 

It is remarkable, that the Athenians only arrived by degrees at 
that form of government, which was eſtabliſhed by the en, 
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at one ſtroke, as ſoon as they had delivered themſelves from their 
kings. This difference is the more conſiderable, as the Romans 
did not eſtabliſh or prolong the extraordinary adminiſtration: of 
their dictators, unleſs in the moſt preſſing exigencies of the ſtate. 
But the Athenians, on the contrary, went on always in diminiſhing 
the power of the archons, in proportion as their exigencies en- 
creaſed. As they had ſcarce any enemies without doors, liberty 
ill underſtood, raiſed them enemies within: the domeſtic diſſen- 
tions produced almoſt the ſame effects in Athens, as in Rome; 
but the Athenians, naturally more inconſtant than the Romans, 


determined to change the form of their government. They thought 


that written laws (and written with blood) would be more re- 
ſpeed than laws that were ſpoken. Draco was choſen as 
legiſlator : his laws were ſo rigid, that they only laſted twenty- 
ſix years, till the time of Solon. He was deſired to make other 
laws: he carefully ſtudied the genius of his nation ; thought 
much, did his beſt, ſucceeded little. Sometimes during the four 


and twenty years, or thereabouts, that Athens was regulated by 


his laws, ſhe found the difference that there is between a reaſon- 
able authority, and an inflexible rigidneſs, or an unbridled 
licence : but as the empire of reaſon is ſeldom more laſting than 
that of ſeverity, this empire did not ſubſiſt in all its purity, even 
during the time of its author. Solon could not prevent factions 
in point of government: many factions were formed, and Piſiſ- 
tratus cunningly taking advantage of this inteſtine diviſion, made 
uſe of one of the factions to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne. 
This unforeſeen uſurpation reunited all parties, and made the 
Athenians to open their eyes: but it was too late. Three times 
the tyrant was driven away : his conſtancy prevailed againſt 
redoubled efforts. He reigned : his reign was long; but he 
rendered it happy by his exa& obſervance of the law. Never- 
theleſs, the Athenians, ſeconded by the Spartans, and recolleCting 
themſelves the taſte of their antient liberty, ſhook off the yoke 
for ever. They drove away Hippius, the eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor 


of Pifiſtratus. He took refuge in Perſia with Darius, ſon of 


Hyſtaſpes: he came back again, even with troops; but to no 


PR 
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purpoſe + the negotiations between the Athenians and Darius 
were followed by an open war; and this was the beginning of 
the moſt brilliant age of Athens: the age of its grandeur, mag- 
nificence, riches, monuments, and theatrical entertainments: the 
age of its poets, philoſophers “, orators, hiſtorians, heroes, and great 
men of every kind. Above all, it was the age of tragedy, and of 
the three Grecian authors who raiſed it to that high point, in 
which we ſhall repreſent it in this work. 

Having lightly run over the anterior age of Athens, it ſeems to 
me neceſſary to inſiſt a little more upon that age, which was the 
ſource of ſo many wonders, both in peace and war. The deſtiny 
of every nation ſeems to require that it ſhould have its fine age, 
and its completion of grandeur, to which it arrives by an inſen- 
ſible progreſs; and from which it deſcends afterwards impercep- 
tibly, and by degrees. Such was the age of Auguſtus, and ſuch 
had been long before the age of Athens. Athens dared to rely 
upon her own forces, which were nothing in compariſon of thoſe 
of Perſia and the great king: ſo was the king of Perſia called. 


A very limited republic had the boldneſs to carry her arms into the - 


very boſom. of a vaſt monarchy, and exerted all her policy to hin- 
der the enemy from penetrating into her own boſom. She ſucceeded 


in her deſign. Datis, general of the Perfians, was willing to make re- 


priſals by entering deeply into Attica. The Athenians prevented him: 
they advanced to meet him, ſeconded only by thoſe of Platea, and 


conducted by Miltiades. They gained the famous battle of Mara- 


thon +, in which Eſchylus was engaged, and approved himſelf as 
good a warrior as he was a good poet. The victory, in which Hip- 
pias loſt his life, and in which fix thouſand four hundred men of 
the enemies, and leſs than two hundred of the Atllenians were killed, 
elated extremely the heart of a people, returned to freedom-and a 
commonwealth, The terror which ſuch a victory poured upon 
the Perſians, the three years abſolutely neceſſary to recover ſuch a 
blow, the eſteem which Athens gained by it throughout all Greece 


* Auaxagoras, Socrates, Pericles, Thu- 490 years before our æra: "I years 
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and the neighbouring nations, inſpired the Athenians with that 
grandeur and haughtineſs with which all the tragedies of Eſchylus 
are filled. The Athenians believed themſelves to be the ſupreme 
arbiters of Greece, which they had defended ; and by this proud 
opinjon they hewed out a road by degrees, to become ſo in reality. 
It was then that Eſchylus, nouriſhed in the ideas and exerciſes of 
war, formed and brought forth the true tragedy, as we have before 
obſerved. His performances excited towards him rivals; but the 
original inventor often carried the prize by the ſucceſs of the 
execution. Whilſt he flouriſhed, Sophocles was born to imitate and 
ſurpaſs him. Fifteen years afterwards was born Euripides, com- 
petitor with thoſe two great poets, who has left the victory unde- 
cided between Sophocles and himſelf. He came into the world ten 
years after the battle of Marathon: the fame year of the naval 
combat of Salamina *, where Leonidas commanded in chief at 
the head of the Lacedemonians all the Grecian allies ; although the 
Athenians under the conduct of Themiſtocles had brought the 
greateſt number of ſhips, for which reaſon they attributed to them- 
ſelves all the honour. This day, ſo ſhameful for Xerxes, and fo 
glorious for the Athenians, was followed by the victory at Platea. 
Mardonius was killed there: he had been left by Xerxes to ſup- 
ply his room in Greece. And as a laſt trial of glory and ſucceſs, 
a naval fight at Mycale delivered the Greeks entirely from an 
inundation of Perſians. The Athenians celebrated at Salamina theſe 
glorious victories by a trophy, and by hymns ſung by Sophocles, 
then young, at the head of the Athenian youth. Athens become 
more and more proud by repeated ſucceſs, took from that pride 
itſelf a new brightneſs, with which ſhe animated the genius of 


The firſt year of the 75th Olympiad : 
480 years before our zra : 274 years from 
the foundation of Rome. 

+ Atheneus's Dipnoſophiſts. Book I. 

t Athens was very flouriſhing while 
luxury reigned. It was the reign of he- 
roes: they were dreſſed in purple cloaks, 
under which they wore veſts, ſtriped with 
divers colours. Their hair was tied de- 
** cently, and in it they placed ſmall orna- 


« ments of gold in form of 
« which encompaſſed their head of hair, 
« and their forehead. Servants carried 
behind them folding-chairs, that they 
% might ſtop more when 
** they pleaſed. Such were the heroes of 
« Marathon.” 

Athen. Dipnas. boek 42. Zlian Var. 


| hiſt. book 4. chap. 22. and others before 
them, 


her 
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her warriors, her orators, and her poets. By her numerous veſſels 
ſhe poſſeſſed the empire of the fea ; and that point only made her 
look upon the other cities of Greece as ſtates deſtined to become 
her provinces. Weary of yielding precedency, ſhe affected a 
ſcornful emulation with Lacedemon, and with Thebes ; and this 
emulation degenerated into hatred for the one, and contempt for 
the other. This afterwards was the ſource of her own deſtruction: 
but theſe ſentiments did not yet break out openly. The city of Athens 
applied all her attention to fortify herſelf, under a real, and by no 
means” a ſuſpicious pretence of putting herſelf in à condition not 
to be inſulted by the Perſians, and to be enabled to continue the 
war at their expence. The war was in a manner reſolved upon. 
Xerxes, who had too ſenſibly felt the forces of a republic whoſe citi- 
zens were born, warriors, had recourte to negotiation. He offered 
even to repair the devaſtations, of which he had left very melan- 
choly traces in Attica; and theſe offers from a powerful, although 
an humbled enemy, appeared not proper to be deſpiſed. An 
attention was paid to them; but Themiſtocles oppoſed them in {6 
lively a mannbr, that the advice was changed, and war was 
reſolved upon. Till that time all Greece had repoſe the com- 
mand of their armies in the Lacedemonians: Paufanias, their 
chief, had commanded in the affair of Platea ; but ufterwurds he 
became ſuſpected, or perhaps guilty of treaſon. Such an incident 


gave the Athenians a pretenceto take off the maſk: a pi 
which they ſeized immediately, making it | appear of ee 


in all the Grecian cities; and after having gained them, they 
obtained the command of the Perſian war. . Thie was enough to 
make them go farther. From priority they paſſed to ſovereignty, 
from ſovereignty to tyranny. Their delicacy took offence at every 
thing, and went ſo far as to treat the Greeks rather as ſubjects 
than allies. Nevertheleſs they amaſſed riches without number, 
and they acquired an authority without bounds : for, according 
to an agreement , every Grecian city paid them an annual ſum; 
| — levied it leſs by the title of 'a quota for the war with 
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which they were burdened, than by the title of a tribute. At 
the beginning this was only a facred depoſit for the good of the 
public: they always concealed it with great care in the temple of 
Delphos. None of it was touched, except with the utmoſt pre- 
caution, for the expences of the war, either to keep it off, or to 
prevent it. But the Athenians ſoon made themſelves arbiters, and 
refuſed to come to any account; and their republic, under pretence 
of being the buckler and the ſword of Greece, diſpoſed of the 
common treaſure at her own will and pleaſure. Thus ſhe found 
the means not only of furniſhing the expences of the war, but 
of ſupplying {till at a much greater expence her own luxury, which 
ſhe carried to the very higheſt degree; whilſt Lacedemon, though 
very rich, ſtill kept herſelf within the bounds of that frogality 
which had been ordained by the laws of Lycurgus. | 

By the aſſiſtance of this money, and of her own great revenues, 
Athens adorned her temples, theatres, circuſſes, columns, ſtatues, 
porticos, baths, and a prodigious quantity of edifices ; where all 
the delicacy of the arts, and all the ſumptuouſneſs of a great and 
rich ſtate immortaliſed themſelves to ſerve one day as a model to 
the luxury of the Romans, and other: future nations, in Point of 
magnificence and taſte. 

Half an age paſſed ſince the victories over 108 Perſians, before 
Lacedemon, wrap'd up in her on philoſophic virtue, dared to 
reprimand openly the haughtineſs of a republic, who carried her- 
ſelf fo loftily above all the reſt of Greece, by ſplendor, riches, 
and the ſuperioxity of an uſurped empire. But at length patience 
was at an end. The reſentments of Sparta, ſeconded by many 
Grecian cities, broke out all of a ſudden againſt Athens, and gave 
motion to the Peloponneſian war, which commenced in the fiftieth 
year of Euripides. Athens, by her naval armies, and by 
the Grecian ſtates, which her power and their own fear retained 
in her intereſts, ſuſtained this war during twenty years, without 
any great uneaſineſs, and almoſt without feeling her loſſes, as ſhe 
was in a condition to ſupport them: but the fiege of Ar dev 
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raſhly-undertaken} drained err and of men. The plague 
completed what the war had begun. Her allies threw away their 
fear, and deſerted her. Her name and her courage maintained 


her ſeven years longer: but ſhe was forced to yield at laſt to the 
efforts of the Lacedemonians, Who called in the Perſians to theit 


aſſiſtance. Athens * was taken by Lyfander a year after the death 
of Sophocles, and loſt her empire, which paſſed to tlie Lacede- 
monians not for any long duration: thirty years afterwards, Athens, 


by the ſame aſſiſtance which had been made uſe of againſt her, re- 


took the upper hand, and drew at leaſt the Greeks” from their 


{lavery to Sparta, who had not made a better uſe of het power 


than Athens. Thebes, in her turn, appeared upon the ſtage with 
her Epaminondas, and afterwards the ballance leaned ſometimes 
on one fide, ſometimes on the other, till Philip, the father of 
Alexander che great, fixed at length the Grecian empire in Mace- 
donia, after ſo long and obſtinate a diſpute for it by the three 
ſtates. enn 
which Greece was, in the age of our tragic poets. 


Let us return to the genius of their ſpectators. Pride foinvated 


by victories and great riches; independence; the frair of liberty; 


carried to exceſs, and a certain kind of arroganee in the air and 


manners, ſo as to give the loweſt of the Athenian citizens that 
ſuperiority which attends ſovereign cities: all this together formed 

in Athens an aſſembly of men who looked upon themſelves as 
much above other men as man is above a beaſt. This vanity 


went ſo far, as not only to treat ſtrangers as barbarians, but even 


the Greeks themſelves, who were not of Attica. Attica, idol 
atrous of herſelf, thought only of giving herſelf incenſe: madly 
fond of her own chimeras, ſhe transformed them into divinities. 


Minerva, the goddeis of the fine arts, evidently granted to the 
Athenians her name and protection . The ſtatue of Diana vas 


not to remain among the rr a N people, umvor- 
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thy of the goddeſs : Oreſtes, in concert with Iphigenia, ſtole it 
away, and tranſported it into Attica, a refidence proper for it. 

Not only heroes but gods ſubmitted to the decifions of the 
celebrated Areopagus * ; but that tribunal itſelf ſubmirted to the 
popular judgment of Athens. The Eumenides, fierce as they are 
repreſented, loſt their proceſs againſt Oreſtes at this tribunal, and 
thought themſelves happy to make their peace by accepting of 
altars erected in the city of Athens. 

Attica alone poſſeſſed monuments that proved formidable to 
her enemies. The dead body of Oedipus was a bulwark 
the enterpriſes of Theſeus; as were the dead bodies of the Argives 
againſt Argos. Prodigies abounded throughout her whole terri- 
tory. Every thing, in ſhort, among the Athenians was great and 
divine. Abundance and proſperity produced the arts and ſciences. 
Tragedy and comedy were born there ſucceſſively, and were 
received there with a kind of idolatry. The facred ceremonies 
were changed into diverſions. Emulation multiplied the poets, 
and their numbers occaſioned conteſts, prizes, and crowns to be 
eſtabliſhed. The people, paſſionately fond of theatrical amuſe- 
ments, became inſatiable of them. The temples yielded to the 

grandeur of the theatres, in whoſe bofom all Athens 

was aſſembled. The Athenians were infatuated as to verſes, and 
learnt whole tragedies by heart as faſt as they were played: a 
madaeſs which was of great uſe to the ſoldiers who were made 
priſoners in the defeat of Sicily. To repeat the verſes of 
was always a ſufficient enchantment to the Sicilians, which occa- 
fioned the proverb, be is dead in Sicily by repeating verſes. _ Even 
the kings of the neighbouring ſtates, loaded with kindneſs the beſt 
Athenian poets. Euripides often experienced their favours ; but 
n of 3 — as + goed Juggs as they wore 
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9 Areopagus e eee nian populace : I have therefore venture 


who fat in the judgment- hall, or judicatory 
of tife and death, who in general were called 
Azreopogitz. They determined all matters 


wealth. Monſieur Brumoy ſeems to hint 
that their deciſions were biaſſed bythe Athe- 
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to put in the word popular.—Some authors 
think the tribunal of Areopagus was fitu- 
ated in the midſt of the city: their con- 
feems moſt probable, as remains of it 
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eager ſpectators of plays and novelties, was the heighth of flattery. 
It was not Poetry alone that made her fortune at Athens: Philo- 
ſophy held there a moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. Socrates did not enter 
the liſts till after many others had played great parts there. Elo- 
quence, above all, held the firſt place. In one word, Athens (as 
Cicero ſays) paſſed for the inventor and the mother of all the arts. 


IV. Inconſtancy and levity, thoſe natural deſects of a mvltitude The charac- 
unbridled and untaught, were characteriſed particularly in the '© of the A- 


Athenians of this age. Their heroic warriors, Miltiades, The- 
miſtocles, Ariſtides, Pericles, proved this diſpoſttion to their 
own detriment, and to the ſhame of their country. Even the 
poets felt ſometimes ſad effects from the Athenian diſpoſition. 
Superſtition was in faſhion, as it was afterwards at Rome : but by 
the works of our poets, it appears not to have reigned in ſo dan- 


gerous a manner as not to allow ſome ralleries againſt it. It is 
true that Eſchylus once was accuſed of impiety, and he would - 


have been a victim of Athenian vengeance, if one of his brothers. 
who had loſt an arm at the battle of Salamina, had not redemanded 
from the people a brother who had paid fo great a tribute in his 
perſon in favour of his country. But, on the other hand, it is 
difficult to reconcile- the laughter of theſe people on account of the 
rallery againſt the gods, which Ariſtephanes puts into. the mouth: 
of Socrates, with the condemnation of Socrates himſelf . Ge- 

| | | erally 
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In the comedy of the Clouds, ſee the 
third part, and the explanation of this pro- 
blem at the end of the whole work, In the 
mean time I beg the reader to give attenti- 
on to this note. Plutarch, (in his tract of 
the manner of reading the poets, tranſlated 
by Amiot) ſpeaking of the variety of poeti- 
eal fictions in the pagan religion, cites, a- 
Homer ſpeaking of Jupiter, ſays, that he 
weighed in the balance the fates of Achilles 
and Hector. Eſchylus, continues he; [Ply- 
tarch] has added to this fiction an entire 
*« tragedy, which he has entitled, The 
weights, or the ballance of ſouls, making 


« Thetis on one fide ſtand cloſe to the ſcale 


«« of the ballance, and Aurora on the other, 


both praying for their ſons, who are both 
„ fighting: nevertheleſs, there is no man 
<« who does not ſee clearly that this is a fic- 


„tion, and a fable contrived by Homer, 


to give pleaſure, and to bring ſurpriſe to 
ce the reader, fc,” This, I believe, is a ſo- 
lation to a very great difficulty which is 
met with in the writings of the Grecian. 
poets, eſpecially in Ariſtophanes: I mean 
the extreme liberty they take in laughing 
at their gods. The deciſion is eaſy to make. 
There was a ſerious and a fabulous religion: 


the one was for practice, the other for the 
| theatre. 
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nerally ſpeaking, the Athenians were at that time vain, hypo- 
critical, captious, intereſted, ſlanderous, and great lovers of novelty. 
As to their popular manners, they are painted in the Grecian 
tragedies. The equality which reigned among the free citizens, 
made them walk together on all occafions without a train, with- 
out ceremony, without pomp, without ſlaves, without arms. The 
magiſtrate was ſeen going to market to buy himſelf the things 
that he wanted. The-ſtreets and the public places were filled with 
perſons who appeared idle, and often were ſo in effect. One would 
have imagined they were ſo at all times, to ſee them entertain 
themſelves in groopes in the ſtreets, or aſſemble together in the 
amphitheatres, to reaſon there upon affairs of ſtate, philoſophy, 
or news. The whole city belonged to the republic, and to the 
individuals, in the ſame manner as a houſe belongs to a numerous 
family. They would have been much ſurpriſed to have beheld 
the city of Paris, where people rapidly paſs by each other, with- 


out ſpeaking to, or knowing each other. Nothing more ſimple 


than their manners: nothing more refined than their taſte. Atti- 
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ciſm, of which they were ſo jealous, communicated. itſelf to the 


loweſt of the people. Every one in his ordinary buſineſs picqued 
himſelf upon ſpeaking juſtly and politely : witneſs that woman 
who ſold herbs, and who knew Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger by 
ſome particular Attic phraſe, in which he was defective, either in 


the expreſſion or the accent, in which a long ſojournment at 


Athens had not rendered him perfectly correct. 

This Atticiſm, which afterwards became the urbanity of the 
Romans, was a longer time paſſing to Rome. It was not acquired 
there but by the force of years and pains: but nature preſented 
it to the Greeks. The Romans entered late into theatrical pieces, 
and with difficulty ſucceeded in them. It was not till the time of 
Auguſtus, that tragedy, exiled from Athens, ſhone in all its glory 


at Rome: whereas with the Athenians it was no ſooner born than 


— * 


theatre, The laſt, however, did not fail to ſame reaſon: but his particular opinion was 
hurt the firſt ; therefore Plato, in the ſecond of no conſequence againſt cuſtom; In a 
took of his Republic, blames Eſchylus for word, the fable for its poetry was received 
baving. introduced a fable unworthy of the in the theatre, notwithſtandig its abſurdj- 
gods. He partly condemns Homer for the ties. enen ON 
| it 
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it came to perfection. Cicero was one of the firſt encouragers of 
it, in order to draw philoſophy from Athens to Rome. Indeed, 
all the arts tranſported themſelves ſlowly from the one republic to 
the other; which plainly diſcovers the difference of their geniuſes, 
though independence and pride were equally the ſoul of the two 
ſtates. The old Romans rather reſembled the Spartans than the 
Athenians. With the former, ſolidity was preferable to brilliancy; 
the latter found out the ſecret of | Joining politeneſs to public 
utility. We may look upon Rome as a plain filled with trees of 
flow growth; and upon Athens as an orchard adorned * _ 
and: flowers, that form a Fenn . 


v. The character of the Athenian. people may be traced in the Confriry: 
| Grecian tragedies. The Athenians were madly fond of liberty, A pon 
idolators of their country, adorers of their cuſtoms, ſcornful or the character 
indifferent to all things that did not come from themſelves: It o. of the” Athe 


is in thefe points principally that Eſchylus and his ſucceſſors have 
flattered them. The kings throughout the ſcenes are oftner ſacri- 
ficed to Athenian pride, than to their own - misfortunes. - What 
praiſes of Athens! There is ſcarce a ſingle play of thoſe which 
remain tous, in which. incenſe is not offered to Athens, either for 
the wiſdom of her policy, her pre-eminence in arts, ,or her ſupe- 
riority over the reſt of Greece, Every thing ſeems to tend to 
flatter her. There are entire tragedies where that is the ſingle 
point. In regard to the cuſtoms and the faſhions, we ſee them 
imitated in all the plays. We ſee the ſame manner of diſputing, 
haranguing, defending; weeping over the dead, and imploring 
the gods: The choruſſes, thoſe images of the people, diſplay the 
ſame liberty, the ſame choice of words; in ſhort, the ſame turn 
of wit, always Athenian. Not that all the heroes of the three 
poets are purely Athenian, as our heroes, in the ſame manner, are 
all Frenchmen, for ſo we have: been reproached. They neither 
contradict their character nor their country; but as they are all 
drawn either from Grecian fables, or Grecian hiſtory, it has been 
eaſier for the Greek poets to giye them an Attic air, without entirely 
diſguiſing them, than it was to C to We the old 
Romans 


nians. 
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Romans to the French nation, without giving them a little of the 
French manners ; or at leaſt, an air uniform to our manners. The 
air of the tragic heroes of antiquity, is not diverſified farther than 
to make them known. Indeed, they ought to be little different, 
becauſe they were all Grecians: for the three poets have not 
ſearched for ſubjects in any other place but Greece. The Greeks 
were too proud to taſte any. play drawn from the cuſtoms of barba- 
rians, whom they deſpiſed ; unleſs from the Perſians with whom 
they were in competition, and whom Eſchylus facrificed to them, 
if I may ſay fo, in the piece which carries that name. Beſides, 
the natural love of what touched them neareſt, induced the Greeks 
not to eſteem what did not come from their own ſtores: very 
different in this particular from the French, who, contented with 
their own wit and taſte, commonly prefer in matters of pleaſure 
what is foreign and rare, to what has its riſe among. themſelves. - 
By and by, we will talk of the difference of taſte, that' diſtin- 
guiſhes the Greek and French tragedies. Let us only here again 
place before our eyes the ſelf- love of the Athenians; whoſe poets 
ſtudying that particular foible in their countrymen, were willing 
to pour upon it eternal encomiums : and to repreſent kings 
abaſed, as a contraſt to the republican liberty, perſonages entirely 
Athenian, or at leaſt entirely Grecian, romantic accounts of their 
feaſts, their paſtimes, their cities; with all which circumſtances 
the Greek tragedies are conſtantly filled. For all the Greek poets 
purſued the taſte of painting Athens, and its manners, fuch as I 
have planned them. | 
They went farther : not only the comic, but even the tragic 
theatre became a ſatyr againſt the people in general, or againſt 
particular perſons, who were obnoxious to the public. I fpeak 
not of Ariſtophanes, who ſo little ſpared our three poets, their 
partizans, and their reformers; but whoſe parricide muſe mur- 


dered (as it is ſaid) the wiſeſt man of Greece *. I only ſpeak of 


the ſerious theatrical entertainments, of which the ſubjects appear 
to lean leſs either to ſatyr or politics. However, both fatyr and 


* Socrates. We ſhall ſee in its place, the explanation of a it is ſaid. 
5 TIO politics 
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politics may be drawn from the many ſtrokes that appear by che 
pens of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and aboye all, Euripides. We there 
ſee ſtrong marks of the progreflive emulation and rivalſhip between 
Athens and Sparta. Athens is exalted to the ſkies. Sparta, by 
way of favour, is placed in the ſecond degree, becauſe Athens aſpired 
to the firſt. Sometimes hatred diſcovers itſelf ; and many ſharp 
— —— — — nor are the Thebans 
leſs ſpared when they begin to be mentioned, as aiming at be 
ſuperiority. Let us fay a word. of theſe two ſtates: it will be the 
neee . 
eee, E 84:4 ; 


1 Sparta was „ the a Virtue, Ide of he 
difintereſtedneſs, and their conſequences, procured her that empire: n- as 
her own ſevetity, and the jealouſy of Athens were the cauſes that 
deprived her of it. The Lacedemonians, ſubmiſſive to their kings, 
or to ſpeak more properly, to the favergign laws, took from 
 Lycyrgus that character which they have preſerved fince: he 
dictated to them his laws, obliged them by: oath to preſerve thaſe 
laws till his return, and diſappeared for ever. Theſe laws, ſome 
articles excepted, contain all the ſeverity of the pureſt virtue: they 
baniſh luxury and pleaſure to ſuch. a degree, that modeſty and 
| ity are carried to a kind of exceſs; which made Alcibiades 
ſay, they expoſe their lives voluntarily: Ian little ſurpriſed at it. To 
them death is @ preſent, Money, that touch-ſtone' of virtue, Was 
introduced, without corrupting: them. The ſtate was rich, and 
the individuals laborious. The Emmet was undoubtedly the 
model by which Lycurgus choſe to make Sparta a cmunity of 
citizens, unanimouſly addicted to work, and fo retentive of expence, 

as even to be parſimonious of words. Their laconic ſtile has'even - 
paſſed into a proverb. By this little ſketeh, we ſee that there 
was between the Lacedemonians and the Athenians the ſame kind 
of difference which Diogenes ſound out, and mentioned at his 

— — ä — b'ͥq— 


+ In e fk Aibindes of Plato g. — — œ _bue-.90 | 
crates fays, that the o p may footſteps money comin out. 
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return from Sparta into Attica. He ſaid, he had paſſed from the 
apartment of men, to the apartment of women. The Athenians 
poliſhed, ſoft, courteous, lovers of moderate joys, could not ſuf- 
fer that too pure, not to ſay, too Mvage virtue, of the Spartans. 
The poets, who ſo agreeably amuſed the former, muſt be ill 
 Matisfied with the latter, who had forbid theatrical entertainments. 
Ambition, and the thirſt of - ſovereign empire, mixed itſelf with + 
the Athenian antipathy to Sparta, and fortified it more and more: 
- but. caution. was to be made uſe of; and. that Athens ſhould deliver 
Greece from the dependance of Lacedemon, to put it under her 
own, was not the work of a day. The ſtrokes therefore that 
eſcape our [Grecian] poets, on account of Sparta, ſhew to us, as 
they are more or leſs bitter, the degree of hatred or fear that 
ſubſiſted in the hearts of the Athenian ſpectators, and the ben 
preſent diſpoſition- of Athens, in regard to her neighbours. _ 


Idea of VII. Thebes was in the ſame ſituation: for Thebes was deſirous 
3 acting her part, and pretended to empire. This, indeed, was 
late, and after the time of the poets, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking: but even in their time the means were taken. Thebes 
made a figure in Greece, and merited the attention of Athens. 

' In her good, or her bad actions, her antiquity rendered her vene- 

rable, as well as the events, whether true or falſe, of her earlieſt 

ages; ſuch as the adventures of Cadmus and of Oedipus. Gods 

were reckoned among her citizens, more eſpeeially Bacchus, and 
Hercules. The ſiege which ſhe had ſuſtained againſt the ſeven. 

chiefs, is celebrated by Eſchylus, and was the moſt antient of all 

the fieges in Greece. The tragic end of Bteocles and Polynices, 

the misfortunes of their ſiſter Antigone, and of all the - poſterity, 

of Oedipus, his involuntary crimes and his monument at Colona *; 

beſides numberleſs other particulars, are ſhining ſubjects in the 

fineſt Grecian tragedies. However, the thick air of Beotia; which 

ſometimes had an effect upon the minds of the Thebans, rendered 

them an object of rallery, and a ſubject for a proverb among the 


* - 


A town. of Attica. | . — 848 
; © Athenians, 
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Athenians, whoſe fine politeneſs was ſhocked at the clowniſh; 
rudeneſs of the Beotians. ' Thebes had, however, a Pindar, to; 
oppoſe to a Sophocles. Thebes, far from aſpiring to the firſt: rank; 
in that age of which we have been ſpeaking, was content to; 
maintain herſelf, and ſometimes to lean towards Athens againſt! 
Sparta; and ſometimes to Sparta againſt Athens.//'-It1is-/by{:theſe, 
different intereſts of attachment, that we are able to explain what 
our Greek ' poets fay; ſometimes in a ſtrain of praiſe, ſometimes 
in a contrary ſtrain :. eſpecially Sophocles, in His Oedipus at Con, 
lona. This -unhappy prince, . ſpeaking” to Theſeus, in a kind of 
prophetic ſpirit, . fays, That Thebes and - Athens ſhall one dax 
have cruel conteſts ; but that the tomb of Oedipus * ſhall be 
often red with Theban blood, and ſhall- become the firmeſt bul- 
wark to Athens. It is evident that in this piece Sophocles alluded. 
to the war between the two ſtates; and that his deſign Was to 
contrive that the monument of Oedipus ſhould appear as a ſcare- 
crow to the Thebans. This particular tragedy is by this means 
rendered entirely political; as are ſome others, in reading which 
they would become more agreeable, if we knew juſtly, amidſt the 
obſcurity of their nne the anecdotes of ſtate upon nd 
r Ona Ga. Luc 


vim. Indeed, er never failed to AV ootitical views 8 po- 
republicans, who improved every thing to the. beſt. advantage, fitca , as well 
that tended to give enigmatical advice in ſtrong colouring. There * 
are a number of ſentenoes in the Greek tragedies, of which the 
natural ſenſe no longer ſtrikes us; but which bore a very fine 
meaning, though much diſguiſed, when the pit, compoſed only 
of hearers of underſtanding, made the application. This was a 
point which the Romans did not underſtand: they made tragedies: - 
only to imitate the Greeks, and to make tragedies. - The eternal 
ſentences of Seneca, are only common- places that ſay nothing; 
and have but one philoſophical and affected moral. The tragedies 


of the Greeks, though in appearance general, have, in effect, 
. * 1: ated during the Poponeian ar: . 
m2 particular 
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particulas alluſions. Thoſe kind of ftrokes are like the 
of Martial, many of which appear void of ſenſe and falt; becauſe” 
the delicate and true ſenſe is unknown to us: or (to make a 
compariſon more proper for our ſubject) thoſe kind of ſtrokes are 
like ſome of the verſes in Corneille or Racine, which we not 
were made in alluſion to the preſent times; but which poſterity 
will underſtand only in a general ſenſe, If we cannot 
the whole do juſtice to the Greek alluſions, which I have menti- 
oned, it is becauſe the whole has not been brought down to us, 
and to gueſs it. woulll be ridiculous. But it is rational and ſuf... 
ficient to remark; that the Greeks were extreme lovers of - theſe: 
alluſions * ; becauſe ſuch: an obſervation alone will incline us not 
to blame in , what we do not underſtand: and it will con- 
tribute to —— — the only point 
that is here propoſed. We ſhall ſufficiently comprehend ſome of 
theſe ſtrokes, when their aim turns only to the panegyric of the 
republican ſtate, and to the pretended advantages which it has 
over the monarchical ſtate. Of theſe kind of particulars, many 
will be found throughout their writings, and ſometimes 
criticiſed, even with a great degree of malignity: hut our pains 
muſt be much more in —— the little particular and ſutyri- 
cal touches darted even at the government of the Athenians. 
Touches, which often coſt the author ſomething more than repen- 
tance, when they were darted out too openly, and without ſkill: 
but they paſſed when they went off with dexterity, and with 
art. For the Athenian ſpectators were of ſuch a di ion, that 
they were not offended with a jeſt even againſt themſelves, when 
it was ſufficiently nice, and ſufficiently veiled: to ſeize them at 
once, and to carry away their firſt applauſes : they liked better to 
laugh at themſelves, than not to laugh at all. Therefore they 
let the picture paſs. which Euripides has drawn of them, ſuffici- 
ently plain in his Hippolitus, and which he puts into the mouth 
of Phzdra; and therefore they favoured: the preference which 
— in — to the monarchioul over the 
ö eee eee eee. 
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republican ſtate: at leaſt they endured the ſatyrical painting drawn 
of the latter ſtate. Nor, again, did they take offence to ſee in 


Helen the Spartan government finely prefered to the Athenian : 


that is to fay, Ariſtocracy® to Democracy : but it was neceſſary 
for the poet to ſtudy well his pit, and to aim ſo exactly, that his 


blow ſhould not miſs. | 
This is ſuffieient to ſhew to what a point the Grecian genius 
roſe in regard to tragedy. We ſhall come to a more circumſtantial 
detail, when we have ſaid ſomething, perſonal of the three Athe- 
nian poets who remain to us. The public will not be forry to 
know them from the few traces left of them by the antients; but 
they will be known better by their writings. I begin by Eſchylus. 


IX. Eſchylus was born-at Athens, the firſt year of the fixtieth yg, 


' Olympiad, five hundred and forty years before our Era f. He 
was born brave, and he embraced the profeſſion of arms, at the 
time when the Athenians could number as many heroes as citizens. 

He had two brothers, warriors and brave like himſelf. He was 
in-the battle of Marathon with one of them named Cynegirus ; 
and afterwards in the battles of Salamina and Platea, with the 
other called Amynias: Cynegirus was alſo there. All three did 
their duty. Cy was killed in the combat at Salamina, and 
Amynias loſt his arm there. A military air appears in the pieces 
of Eſchylus: every thing there breathes combats; and, in 
him, the imagination ſeems ſtruck with the noiſe of war. This 
father of tragedy, confounded to have been vanquiſhed by Sophocles, 
then young; or, as others ſay, by Simonides, in an elegiac conteſt 
upon the heroes of Marathon, retired in indignation into Sicily, 
to the court of king Hiero, the protector and friend of the diſcon- 
tented Athenian Literati. He compoſed there, as is faid; a | 
upon the ſubject of a city built by Hiero, and called Etna. Some 
ſay, that he lived three years loaded with honours, and at length 
died there &, at the "age of 8 in ad e 


© That form of government which places 1216 years Heer bee Made | 
—_— — nobles. lodged { The ſecond year of the 76th piad;, 
power is 475 years before our Era; 279 from 
ONT Oe foundation of Rome:” © 2 


manner, 
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manner, according to a. pretended oracle, which ſaid, that he 


ſhould not die but by a blow from Heaven. They add, that an 
eagle, which had taken up a tortoiſe, and endeavouring to looſen its 
prey, let it fall, either by chance, or to break it upon a rock, 
upon the head of Eſchylus, and broke his ſkull. Moſt magnificent 
funerals were made for him; and a Greek epitaph was engraved 
upon his monument. The tranſlator of the life of Eſchylus, 
(by an anonymous author), has thus tranſlated the epitaph. 


Eſchylus, the ſon of Euphorion, was born at Athens: 
Buried in the fields of chearful Gela. 
Thou, O plain of Marathon! art an avowed ſpecimen of his valour; 
And thou, O buſhy Mede! haſt tried him to thy loſs. 


According to that epitaph, the father of Eſchylus was one 
Euphorion: Athens was his country: Marathon the field of his 
atchievements: the ſtates of Hiero his tomb. It is alſo ſaid there 
chat the Medes (for ſo they called the Perſians, in the courſe of 
the war againſt the Greeks) had proved his valour at their own 
expence : but no mention is made there of his tragedies . The 
reaſon is, becauſe they were ſufficiently known: they were more 
applauded after his death, than in his life-time. In the tragic 
career he gained thirty victories whilſt he lived, and many others 
after his death: For the eſteem of this poet went fo far, that a 
decree was ordained, by which the ſtate engaged itſelf to furniſh 
out the Chorus (that is to ſay, the expences of the entertainment, 


Atheneus, in the fourteenth book of 
his Dipnoſophiſts, ſays, ** That although 
„ Eſchylus had immortal glory by 
60 1 he prefered the honours of 
4% bravery to thoſe of poetry, and ordered 
% himſelf that this epitaph ſhould be en- 
4% graven on his monument.” We muſt, 
therefore, join the anonymous author to 
Atheneus. 

The ſame Atheneus (Dipnoſophitts, book 
$)-ſays, * That this poet was a great Philo- 
« ſopher; and that having ſometimes been 
«« vanquiſhed by unworthy competitors, ac- 
« cording to the atteſtation of Theophra- 
« ſtus, (or of Chemeleon in his book of 


% pleaſare) he ſaid, he conſecrated his works 
to poſterity, well knowing, that from 
« thence they would one * receive the 
« juſtice they deſerved.” 
„ Eſchylus, (ſays Plutarch in bis treatiſe 
« of the manner of reading the poats tranſlated by 
% Amiot) being one day a ſpectator of the 
« diverſion called the Iſtmian games, one 
of the combatants, in boxing, received 
%a great blow upon the face from the fiſt 
« of his adverſary : the aſſembly immedi- 
«« ately cried out very loudly. See, fays 
« Eſchylus, the effects of cuſtom and ex- 


« cerciſe! Thoſe who ſee the blow given, 
« cry out: he who receives it is ſilent.“ 


which 
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which ran very high) to whoever would repreſent the pieces of 
| Eſchylus. A ſingular honour, which confirms (to ſpeak it as I am 
going on) what I have already advanced, that the original of 
tragedy is entirely due to Eſchylus. Sometimes particular perſons 
eee ee WRIPER Theniillocks"was 
ſo once for P Phrynicus. | * 


X. Sophocles, the ſon of Sophilus, was born at Colona; a city 
of Attica, in the ſecond year of the twenty-firſt Olympiad *. He 
celebrated his country by his. Oedipus at Colona. His father, as | 
ſome ſay, was a blackſmith-; and, according to others, he was : 
the maſter of a blackſmith's ſhop. It is by the difference only | 3 
of theſe two employments, that Demoſthenes, who was in the | 
ſame ſituation, has been lowered or raiſed by different partizans. -- 
Whatever might be the original of theſe two perſons, Demoſthenes: 
in time became the firmeſt defence of Athens againſt Philip, king 
of Macedon ; as Sophocles had become before him a moſt conſi- 
derable citizen, and fo diſtinguiſhed a warrior, as to command an. 
army conjaintly with Pericles + : but the greateſt luſtre that 
remains to him, is his poetical-merit,. which: he carried to the 
higheſt degree. After having been the ſcholar of Eſchylus, he 
put himſelf in a ſituation to diſpute with his maſter; and even to 
ſurpaſs him. He did not always act his own pieces, as other poets 
did: his voice was not ſufficient ; but he gave quite another air 
to trage rege k. He had many children; one of whom had a dra-- 
matical diſpoſition, like his father. Towards the latter end of 
his days he experienced the ingratitude of his children : as they 
grew weary of too long a dependence, according to their manner of 
thinking, they reſolved to ſummon him before a court of juſtice, as 
a perſon incapable to govern his fortune or his family. Sophocles 
confounded them by a method, of which they had not had the 


* Before our time 495 years; N ER alter that great heighth of i | i 
the foundation of Rome. « Eſchylus ; ſecondly, his Sanne and: 
© + Pericles ſays of Sophocles, that he was *< laborious difpoſition 3 and thirdly, the 
a: 2 200} a bad captain. Athen. particular kind of his elocution*—Phe- | 
ipno tarch'; treatiſe of the profit of wirtue, . traxflated * = 
1 „ Sophocles ſaid, that he would firſt by Ar. | | 
leaſt: 
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leaſt notion. His only plea was a petition to his judges, that 
they would permit him to read the laſt tragedy which he had 
compoſed. (It was Oedipus at Colona). They were ſo charmed 
with it, that they ſent him back loaded with praiſes, and his 
children with confuſion. To this ſmall piece of hiſtory, which 
Cicero and Plutarch * relate; an anonymous author of the life of 

Sophicles, adds, that this poet made a kind of comedy, in which 
he repreſented this event in its natural colours. I ſhall not ſtay 
to mention the little fables, which this author relates of a viſion 
of Hercules, and ſuch kind of facts. The only reſult from them 
is, that Sophocles was a perfect honeſt man, and that he loved 
the gods; although Atheneus + has not painted him in ſo favour- 
able a light. He was crowned twenty times; and no diſcontent 
could make him liſten to the offers of neighbouring Kings, who 


- were defirous to draw him to their court: he did more in that 
inſtance than Eſchylus and Euripides. 


| The account of his death 
is told differently: ſome will have it, that he died choaked by 


. grape: ſtone that could not paſs. Others ſay, that he died by 


an extreme effort of pronouncing a long period at once, which 
hindered him from recovering his breath. Others again, that the 
joy to ſee himſelf crowned upon a certain day, made him expire 
upon the ſpot. They put upon his tomb the figure of a ſwarm 
of bees, to perpetuate the name of bee, to which the ſweetneſs 


* Sophocles being brought into a court of 
juſtice, by his own children, who loudly | 
fell upon him, and affirmed that he doated, 
and by his great age was returned into a 
_ Rate of infancy, in order that by legal au- 
thority he might have a guardian appointed 
for him, read before his judges the entry of 
the Chorus of his tragedy, called Oedipus 
at Colona, which begins thus: © Stranger, 
„ thou haſt made thy entry into this fertile coun- 


+6 ny named from the town Colona, renowned 


"cc for its good horſes ; avbere the agreeable 
% fongs of nightingales make the green val- 
« {oz reſound more feveetly than you have 
« heard in any other place.” As the ſong 
pleaſed the audience extremely, every one 
roſe up, accompanied and conducted him to 
his houſe, with great acclamations of joy, 
.and clapping of hands to his honour, as 


they uſed to do when he went out of the 
theatre after one of his tragedies had been 
ated. Plutarch's Trad, if an old man bali 
—_— to ad in public affairs ? 

« Sophocles and Euripides in their pri- 
6 = characters were much debauched. 
« Eſchylus and Ariſtophanes loved _ 
and never compoled but when in 
« which made Sophocles ſay, © I 3 
« Eſchylus, that you ſucceed ; but you do 
« well only when you. da. nat know what 
you do.” Athen. Dip. Book X. and elſe- 
where. Nevertheleſs, Plato, in the firſt 
book of his Republic, ſays, that Sophocles 
being asked, what he thought of love? an- 
ſwered, That he had run away from him, 
as from a cruel and unmerciful maſter.” 
Plato is more worthy to be believed than 
Atheneus. 


of 
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of his verſes had entitled him. From hence, perhaps, aroſe the 
imagination, that bees hung upon his lips, while he was yet in 
the cradle. He died at ninety years of age &; after having out- 
lived Euripides, who was much the younger of the two. 


XI. This laſt of the three poets was born, as I have already Euripides. 


faid, at Salamina +; to which place Mneſarchus, his father, and 
Clito, his mother, had retired, when Xerxes prepared his great 
expedition againſt Greece. He came into the world amidſt 
pomp, trophies, and triumphs, occaſioned by the battles of Sala- 
mina and Platea. He was not of the ſame warlike genius as his 
two predeceſſors. His father, and the train of affairs, induced 
him to attach himſelf to the philoſophers. His chief maſter was . 
the celebrated Anaxagoras ; of whoſe philoſophy, Cicero, after 
others of the antients, ſpeaks ſuch fine things. Philoſophy, 
indeed, became more brilliant, and more . enlightened in the 
time of Euripides: but the attachment which this poet had to 
the philoſophers, has thrown upon his works a certain air of the 
ſchools, with which the antient and the modern critics have a 
little reproached him. As Anatagoras thought that he ſhould fall 
a victim to his own philoſophic ſentiments ; and with great dif- 
ficulty (even by employing the power of his diſciple Pericles) 
could fave his life by exile, having aſſerted, that the ſun was 
only a globe of fire. Euripides, frightened at this treatment, 
quitted the profeſſion of philoſophy, and changed himſelf into a 
poet : he diſcovered that he had a talent, of which he had been 
ignorant, for the theatre; and he exerted it ſo happily, that he 
entered the liſts with thoſe great maſters of whom we have been 
ſpeaking. Socrates himſelf, the ſage Socrates, who had the ſame 
theatrical madneſs that poſſeſſed the other Athenians, never failed to 
to the new repreſentations of the pieces written by Euripides, 
from pure eſteem of his wiſdom and virtue; which Socrates (as 
Zlian ꝗ reports) thought he ſaw fully expreſſed in the plays of this 
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In the fourth year of the 93d Olympiad; + The ſecond year of the 75th Olympiad ; 
405 years before our Ara; 349 from the 479 years before our Ara; 275 from the 
— — Reme. Others ſay, they both building of Rome. 

in the ſame year. t ElianVar.Hiſt. Chap. 13. See the Clouds. 
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philoſophic poet. Father Thomaſſin has found, in theſe works, 
more matter for his deſign, than in any other practical author of 
antiquity : and, to cite a more antient authority, Cicero, was, 
above all things, ſmitten with the poetry of Euripides. He is 
accuſed of having treated too ill, beſides the Lacedemonians, (we 
have already mentioned the reaſon) Menelas, their king, women 
in general, and above all Medea. It is even affirmed, that he 
received five talents from the Corinthians, to throw upon that 
princeſs the infamy of the murder of her children, although they 
were the authors of it. By ſome he is juſtified from this accuſa- 

tion : but without diſcufling an hundred ſuch things, which are 
little. important towards the end that we propoſe, let us attach 
ourſelves to what regards the perſon of Euripides. Atheneus, after 
Ten and Theopompus, does not ſay much good of the morals of 
this poet. He treats Sophocles and Socrates as ill: the whole 
upon the account of Socrates : but all three have had their de- 


_ fenders, who appear to be perſons of more credit. According to. 


Aulus Gellius , and fifteen other authors, the correctors of his 
text, Euripides only carried five victories. It was often a multi- 
tude, prepoſſeſſed with paſſion, who pronounced the deciſion ; ſo. 
that Menander +, far. from being aſhamed at having been con- 
quered by one Philemon, ſlighted the decree; and aſked Philemon 
cooly, if he was not aſhamed to have been his conqueror. Eu- 
ripides, in his youth, quarrelled with Sophocles : no ſurprizing 
circumſtance between two wits, who were running the ſame career: 
but they afterwards became great friends. This friendſhip, and. 
this enmity, are both of them related in the five letters attributed 
to Euripides: but as ĩt ĩs difficult to decide whether thoſe letters 
are not forged, we ſhall not infiſt upon them. We know by other 
ſources, that Euripides was ſo well received by Archelaus, king 
of Macedon, that he became his favourite and his confident. The 
honour is almoſt equal to a poet of ſo much merit as Euripides, 
and to a king, who ſtroye nan all perſons and 
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things chat were diſtinguiſhed in Athens, by the beſt per- 
formances in wit and arts. Euripides bote the character of being 
very diſintereſted ; although, to believe his letters, his enemies 
accuſed him of having quitted Athens from the temptation of the 
favour and preſents of Archelaus. This prince, indeed, loaded 
him with A courtier, who' was defirous of having a 
golden veſſel, aſked him for it in pretty evident terms: Let it be 
carried, ſays Archelaus, 10 Euripides: you deſerve to ak, and be 
deſerves to have it without asking. One day the king, by way of 
reproaching Euripides, in a jeſting manner, obſerved, that con- 
trary to the cuſtom of all his other courtiers, he had brought 
him no preſent upon his birth-diy. To give to you, anſwered the 
Poet, would be to atk from you. Archelans was deſirous that the 
poet ſhould celebrate him by ſome tragic work: But Euripides 
wittily anſwered, Heaven grant that nothing ever happens . to 
you that may be a ſubject for tragedy. He was reproached one day 


by an ill-bred fellow, that he had a ſtrong breath. 7 proctedt, I 


replied Euripides, from having many ſecrets buried in ty breaſt. 


After three years reſidence in Macedonia, he had the misfor- 


tune to be alone in a place out of the common road, where 
ſome furious dogs fell upon him, and tore him to pieces ®, in ſuch 
a manner, that he dicd in a little time, aged ſeventy-five years +. 
Aulus Gellius ſays, that the Athenians ſent into Macedonia to 
require the body of Euripides ; but the Macedonians conſtantly 
refuſed it, that they might honour their country with the -magni- 
ficent tomb which they erected for him . The Athenians, there- 
fore, -were obliged to content themſelves with an empty monu- 
ment, upon which they engraved the name of Euripides. 

It is certain, that notwithſtanding the comedy of Ariſtophanes, 
entitled the Frogs d, where that antient, comic-writet cotemporary 
with the tragic authors, treats our three poets. very cavaleerly 


An author of his liſe, ſays, that this near Arethuſa. Thunder fell upon | 
kind of death was contrived by a poet who tomb, an 
was jealous of him. | curgus. See Plutarch, in his Lycurgus, 

+ Plutarch's Treatiſe upon baſhfulnefs. and Ammijenus Marcellinus; book 17). 
1 He died in Macedonia, and was buried 5 See the third part of this work. 5 
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yet then, and fince, the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours were paid 
not only to their works, but to their memory. Statues were erected 
to them by a public edict ;. and all their works, moſt of which 
had been written by their own hand, were preſerved in the public 
archives. They were probably the books, which, according to 
Galien, . a - king of Egypt, in order to adorn his Alexandrian 
library, was deſirous of having, above all the manuſcripts of 
Euripides, which contained ſeventy-five tragedies. He aſked them 
of the Athenians, who refuſed him. In his turn, he refuſed the 
Athenians corn in a great dearth, till having received the manu- 
ſcripts which he defired, he forgot the refuſal, and the bad manner 
in which he received the preſent, and ſhewed nobly his acknow- 
ledgment, by permitting the Athenian merchants to carry away 
uch corn as they pleaſed, without paying the ordinary tribute. 
It would be uſeleſs to recite all the elogiums RH upon the 
three poets, by the Greeks and Romans. 


* 


A diſüncion XII. Such were the maſters of the Athenian ſcene : but the 
of the general character of their writings intereſting us much more than their 
lar character Perſons, this is the place to delineate that character fo well, that 
 oftthepoeti- the full view of it ſhall not be loſt a fingle moment in the parallel - 
IPs. which we here undertake to draw. Let us obſerve then, that the 
cotemporary perſons, and citizens of the fame country, have in 
their character ſomething general, that extends to all; and ſome- 
thing perſonal that diſtingniſhes them among themſelves. We 
know an Italian, an Engliſhman, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, at 
firſt fight. All walk, all think, all act; but they do not walk, 
think, nor act alike. The difference ſtrikes our eyes. A more 
refined, and leſs ſtriking difference is that which is found in every 
man of the ſame nation: for the univerſal character ſubdivides 
itſelf infinitely ; and "the more this ſubdiviſion is extended, the 
more difficulty have we to decypher it. The immortal book of 
La Bruyere, our excellent fables, and our beſt comedies, are only | 
fo many ſketches of thoſe numberleſs cyphers, which diſtinguiſh 
men of the fame climate. It is the fame thing in regard to 
poetical works. Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euzipides, have an 
Athenian 
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Athenian air, without reſembling each other. Corneille and Racine 
have the French phyſiognomy, without any other likeneſs : ſtill 
fartfer, the theatres of Greece, antient Rome, modern Italy, 
Spin, England, and France, have ſomething in common; but 
they have at the ſame. time differences ſo remarkable, that one 
ſingle ſcene ſuffices to make each of them perceptible to the leaſt 
Judges, even if the name of their country is ſuppreſſed. The foul 
makes itſelf known by its fruit. There is a. turn. of wit that 
ſtrikes in as lively a manner the imagination, as a foreign accent 
ſtrikes the ear. Now, it. is. in regard to theſe differences that the 
parallel becomes difficult. We may carry it to a certain point, 
beyond which the thread of the compariſon. is loſt ; becauſe there 
is a fixed rule, and an arbitrary rule; the one of which is inſeparable - 
from the other, when we begin to make a compariſon between the 
antient and the modern: Compariſons of every kind almoſt have this 
extreme; but particularly the compariſon of which we are. ſpeak- 
ing, in which the univerſal taſte.is no farther the ſovereign judge, | 
than to certain limits, where the arbitrary taſte. begins its empire, 
with ſuch a deſpotiſm as often encroaches upon the former. Let 
us enter into the detail, and determine as far as poflible the limits 
of the two taſtes. | * 


XIII. It was the Bufinefs of the Grecian, as well as of our The principle 
poets, to divert and inſtruct men of ſenſe (for ſpectators muſt be u We para 
only confidered'as men) by the moſt majeſtic theatrical entertain. © 
ments. The antients and the moderns have in general taken the 
ſame methods to entertain their ſpectators. Their end has been 
the ſame; ſo again have their ſubjects, and their oecomony for 
the ground-work: that is to ſay, their deſign of ſtirring up an 
agreeable melancholy. On each fide the ſubjects have been great 
and noble: the oeconomy regular, according to the idea of regu- 
larity, which each has formed to himſelf. All this requires 3 
ferious examination. But not to repeat what we have faid in the 
ſecond diſcourſe upon the principal parts of tragedy, let us here 
only conſider them on the fide which concerns the ſpectator: I 
mean, where they relate to-men, and to men of ſuch or ſuch a nation. 


XIV. It. 
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The ſubjets. XIV. It is not ſurprizing chat the defign of tragedy, having 


been well digeſted in the divers æras of its ſplendor, the authors 
have entirely agreed in chuſing none but noble ſubjects: although 
the architecture may be different, according to the times, the 
grandeur and magnificence of temples, and public edifices, have 
been always the ſame. Upon that point there has been no dif- 
ference; no more than ùpon the idea of a noble and a proper ſtature. 
But ĩt ſtill appears aſtoniſhing, that feigned ſubjects are not ſuffered 
to compoſe tragedy: for how few modern authors have tried them, 
and with fucceſs? Comedy, at leaſt the modern comedy, admits 
them often. In the antiemt comedy, we know, that the ſubjects 
were real, as well as the names: afterwards the names were 
counterfeit, and at laſt both the names and the ſubjects were feigned. 
Tragedy might from hence have taken a romantic turn: but no 
age has fallen into that error; nor has there ever been a ſub- 
divifion of real and imaginary tragedy. I think I can perceive 
a reaſon for it in human nature: we can only be touched by the 
appearances of probability. Now there is no probability, that 
facts, great as they are in tragedy, facts that arife only in the 
Houſes of kings, or in the feat of empires, ſhould be abſolutely 
unknown. If then, the poet invents every part of his ſubject, 
even to the name, the mind of the ſpectator mutinies; all 

to him incredible; and the piece wants its effect, becauſe it wants 
probability. But as comedy touches only common life, and the 
ridiculous parts of it, the ſpectator may ſuppoſe, and indeed does 
ſuppoſe, by ſuffering himſelf to be enchanted by the play, that 
the ſubject repreſented to him is a real fact, although not known 
to him. The caſe would not be the ſame, if the comic ſubject 
contained any thing of the marvellous : for then it muſt be au- 
thorized by known fables, which have the ſame effect as hiſtory ; 
becauſe cuſtom has made us range them under the order of 
probability. From hence we may cally draw a ſure rule, in 
what manner, and how far to inſert into a known ſubject dif- 
ferent circumſtances, ſo as to fit the piece for the theatre. 
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Beſides, with the Greeks, as well as with us, the ſubject for 
tragedy. is not feigned : it is drawn from hiſtory, or authorized by 
popular traditions; which are living annals. But ſtill in this. 
point a remarkable difference may be perceived. between us and 
the Greeks. We dive for truth into the ſource of hiſtory, as: 
they did; but there lies the difference of which I am ſpeaking :- 
for the Greeks. draw: their: materials only from the | boſons of 
Greece. The hiſtory or the fables of their own: country were to 
them inexhauſtible; nay, their: only. funds. The reſt of the- 
world was as foreign to their. theatres as to themſelves. We do 
juſt the contrary. Our tragic theatre borrows its materials from 
abroad; and very ſeldom takes them from the hiſtory of our own: 
country. Italy and Greece are our | moſt” fruitful mines. The 
whole univerſe affords us plenty: as to our kings, and our events, 
they ſcarce delight. us upom the theatre: and here it is that we- 
maſt begin to look upon the French and Athenian ſpectators, not- 
as individuals, but as two nations whoſe common ideas bear no- 
reſemblance to each other. The Grecian pride only eſteemed her- 
ſelf, and ſet not the leaſt value upon other nations. Athens, above 
all, looked upon herſelf as the centre of all the wit and politeneſs 
in Greece. She ſcaree believed that common ſenſe could be ſound 
in any other place. In compariſan of Greece, every thing was 
barbarous- This double pride determined the poets to entertain 
the Athenians and. the Grecians in à manner to their own taſte. 
Their numerous tragedies were only the fabulous, or the true 
hiſtory. of Greece: a conſtant ſubject; proper to flatter Athenian 
vanity. Our theatres, though in ſome reſpects like the Greeians. 
yet does not. go. ſo far as to exclude what is foreign entirely from. 
our ſcenes: we only give it a French air. Auguſtus and Mecenas, 
ſuch as Horace has painted them, would not pleaſe us: they muſt 
contract a little of our manners. As to the antiquity of our mo- 
narchy, the grandeur of our moſt; remarkable events, and the: 
exploits of our heroes, they are ſubjects that give us plæaſure in 
hiſtory: they are naturally intereſting to us from the love we 
beat to our natiye country: but whether it ĩs that our vanity. ſtartles 
Knee pieces, aſſume the appcarances of 
fables; 
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fables; or that our curioſity preſſes ſor ſome kind of the marvel- 
lous, which we are not able to find in the ſimplicity of our 
annals; or laſtly, that the length of cuſtom, ariſing from tradi- 
tion immemorial, has in a manner conſecrated facts deduced from 
foreign countries, where diſtance and antiquity both conſpire to 
impoſe upon us more effectually, than new or preſent objects, we 
are not eafily reconciled to domeſtic themes upon our theatre. 
Another imperceptible, but real reafon, is, that the greateſt part 
of our antique names, reſpectable as they are, convey to the ear 
ſomething barbarous and gothic, that ſhocks and ſpoils the fineſt 
poetry. It is from theſe ſecret reaſons, that the fiege of Troy, 
which in reality does not amount to one. of the leaſt of our fieges, 
makes, nevertheleſs, an impreſſion of reſpect upon our minds, fo 
as to enchant us, and carry away our approbation. The - caſe is 
the ſame as in medals; where foreign models are more precious 
in our eyes than our own. With the Greeks the taſte was very 
different; becauſe Tragedy itſelf being born in Greece, they gave to it 
what diſtinctions they pleaſed, and turned it into domeſtic intereſt. 
Accordingly we ſee that there is not a city, a feſtival, nor a mo- 


nument among the Grecians, which was not celebrated by one or 


more theatrical entertainments. It has not been unuſeful, there- 
fore, to ſhew, as we have done, what was the genius of the 
Grecian ſpectators, and to bring them in compariſon with the 
ſpectators of our day; who {like the Romans) have inherited 
tragedy as a foreign pleaſure, in which, of conſequence, the do- 
meſtic ſoul could not be involved. To fay the truth, Comedy, 
which has come down to us alſo by imitation, has not had the 
ſame fate. She has aſſumed the moral and the manners of all the 
people who have adopted her : but that has been her fingle 


_ deſtination: without that ſhe could never have obtained her end; 


which is to render popular vices ridiculous. Nevertheleſs, how | 


much time has been taken up in making her entirely F rench ? ſhe 


The perſon- 
ages. 
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XV. After having reflected upon the ſubjects, let us caſt our 
uy _ the perſonages which have been preſented in the Grecian 
ſeene, 
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ſcene, and in the ſcenes of our days. On each fide heroes and 
kings have appeared : but the ideas of heroiſm and of royalty have 
been ſo very much changed, that Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
one king of kings, and the other hero of heroes (if I may be 
permitted to make uſe of the expreſſion), are no longer the ſame 
men in Euripides and Racine, although the foundation of their 
character were the ſame ; and undoubtedly it muſt have been fo, 
becauſe the point of view and the eyes being entirely different, 
the objects muſt be different alſo. Let us imagine an innumerable 
aſſembly of republicans on one ſide; and on the other, a crowd, not 
over numerous, of citizens inhabiting one of the richeſt monarchies. 
The former can only have ideas of inſignificant kings, whoſe 
empire had often no larger bounds than their cities: kings ſo little 
monarchs, that they had not even the names. The latter, after 
a long revolution of years, have ſeen empires and monarchies 
paſſing under their eyes, and appearing formidable by their power . 
and their riches: eſpecially the Roman empire, which was almoſt 
become monarchical. The former, from an implacable hatred to 
the ſovereign dignity, will not permit kings into their ſcenes, 
unleſs it be to enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing them abaſed. The latter 
cannot ſee them humbled, unleſs it be in order to raiſe up again the 
majeſty, or rather the tyranny of antient Rome. The former knew 
no other kind of heroes, but ſuch men as have been diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar, by the perſonal qualities of the body, as well as 
the heart; by ſtrength and ſtature, as well as valour and prudence. 
The latter having been accuſtomed to. a more refined ſpecies of 
bravery, regard heroes rather by their ſentiments and ſpeeches, 
than by their actions. With the former, kings and heroes are 
only men, or at leaſt never appear higher. The republican ſpirit 
levels them to their natural condition. With the latter they make 
a ſeparate order of themſelves: they are no longer men, they are 
Gods, and even ſomething more: they neither reſemble Gods nor 
men, except in the weakneſſes of love. In all other points they 
are infinitely ſuperior to men; and in the ſcenery they aſſume a 
right to inſult the Gods. From theſe contradictory ideas of the 
antient and modern ſpectators, we ſhall draw very exact ideas: 
for we muſt judge of the other ſubaltern perſonages, by what we 
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The oecono- 
nomy of the 


tragic pieces. 


ſhall ſay of the more conſiderable. I ſpeak not here either of 
the ſlaves or the divinities, who appear in the Grecian ſcenes. 
The difference of ideas is very viſible in that point. We ſhall 
ſoon diſcover the reaſon. Let us purſue the parrallel of the ſpec- 
tators, and let us go forward to the oeconomy of the tragic pieces. 


XVI, The oeconomy invented by the Grecians was ſo natural, 
and ſo conformable to good ſenſe, that it has been impoſſible not 
to follow it; or rather, to approach ſo near as the genius of the 
ſpectator, which muſt always be indulged, would permit. On 
both ſides (all at once in Greece, and little by little in France) it 
has been underſtood, that probability was the only rule to regulate 
and arrange theatrical entertainments. It has, therefore, been 
reſolved to diſpoſe a ſubject in ſuch a manner, that, at leaſt, there 
ſhould be the appearance of unity of time and place ; the ſhadow 
of action, or real action; a manner of beginning, proceeding, 
and ending; an expoſition, a plot, and a diſcovery of that plot. 
We have ſufficiently explained thoſe things in our ſecond diſcourſe; 
and it is ſufficient, if we perceive that the poets of all times have 
either confined or lengthened the bounds of theſe principles. The 
Greeks, from a reaſon ſcrupulouſly exact, have limited theſe 
bounds too ftraitly, The Spaniards have removed them juſt as 
they have pleaſed ; but other nations, in which the theatre has 
been moſt brilliant, and (to come to the point of its ſplendor) the 
Corneilles and the Racines have ſought, more or leſs, to keep 
within theſe bounds, without being too much limited. We 


know ſufficiently how much more conformable the one of theſe 
authors was than the other to the Grecian ſeverity : we ſhall ſee 


how far the Grecians carried it beyond them. But it will not be 
from the purpoſe, to enquire how, and why our great maſters, ſo 


enlightened as they were, thought themſelves obliged to fin againſt 


theatre. 


art, with a view to embelliſh art. Thence will ariſe an 
eſſential difference between the antient and modern theatre, entirely 
reſulting from the ſpeCtators. | 


The ſimplicity XVII. The Greeks had a taſte conformable to their manners: 


ad cle. the fimplicity of their manners formed that taſte. A ſingle object, 
city of events hut conſidered in all ſituations, was ſufficient to entertain, or to 
in the modern 


employ them. With them, variety conſiſted leſs in the W 
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of the objects, than in the various methods of confidering thoſe 
objects. One queſtion canvaſſed from its very foundation, either 
in their ordinary entertainments, or at the bar, or in the Lyczum *, 
entirely engaged their mind, which always was adapted to appli- 
cation. Their republican genius rendered them attentive, and 
conſequently capable of contemplating a long time one identical 
object, without being defirous of running from one object to 
another. Our genius is very different, whatever may be the 
cauſe. Let it come from the nature of our climate, or from our 
oven natural indolence, by an education a little too much tinctured 
with luxury; or laſtly, a certain levity, attached to the livelv 
character of our nation, it carries us to glance flightly upon divers 
objects, without ſtopping at any one. From theſe two characters 
ariſes the diverſity of compoſition in the antient and modern 
theatrical pieces: for the poets have conſtantly followed the reign- 
ing taſte, 

Nothing can be more emple than the actions in the Grecian 
tragedies. No epiſode, no foreigner +, no wheel to be ſet going 
in what we at this day call circumſtances} : not but there are of 
this kind, and even more intereſting than ours; but the unity of 
the action carries on every thing progreſſively, without any ma- 
chination, or affected perquiſition. Theſe are flowers that grow 
under, our feet: we do not ftrew them by baſkets full. Our great 
maſters have thought fit to take a very different method from the 
antients, in engaging their ſpectators, whoſe paſſions are too flow 
in riſing, or who are lovers of a multiplicity of events. They 
have done what Terence did with the comedies of Menander ; 
out of two, he ſcarce found ſufficient matter to make one. With | 
us every perſonage has commonly his own intereſt, and his own 
action apart; and we have ſeen plays, in which it was difficult for 
us to diſtinguiſh the principal from the ſubaltern actions; they. 
were ſo compoſed, not to fay, e together. At ns 


— — 


* A place in Athens, where Ariſtotle 1 G aqjtrias hs frnatlas 
taught his ſophy ; which was from The term Situations 15 entirely adapted to 
thence called the philoſophy of the Lyczum. the French theatre. I have endeavoured to 

t Nul perſonnags atranger, No perſon in- give it the only ſenſe that it can bear in our 

belonging to any other nation. language. 
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it is difficult to find any one, even of the, moſt brilliant, where 
there is not whirlwind within whirlwind, event upon event, and a 
complication of intereſts ; which laſt, I think, may be properly 
called Epiſodes. Athalia is the only one that I know of, where 
there is none of theſe, nor any ſocial confidents : but to ſupply 
this, the author has ſubdivided his event, and has multiplied it 
with ſo much art, that he has, in ſome * * the 
Grecian ſimplicity to the French vivacity. 

It muſt not, however, be ſu ppoſed that the Rae wanted 
fire: on the contrary, every thing is animated, every thing ſpeaks, 
every thing moves in their writings: But then, this proceeds more 
from the action and the play, than the words; more from the 
paſſion and the ſentiment, than the diſcourſe: while on the other 
hand, the French have often given into diſcourſe and words, to 
ſupply action, and to aſſiſt paſſion. How many deſcriptions, 
ſentences, and common-places, well digeſted, have drawn out 
ſuch applauſes, as - ought to have been reſerved for theatrical 
emotion, which made no impreſſion. It is only cool preſence of 
mind that applauds the beauty of verſe in a play. - 

Let us return to ſcenes of ſurprize and ftuation. To make 
them diſcover themſelves ſtroke after ſtroke, it has been neceſſary 
to bind together many incidents; which, when faſtened, - made it- 
again neceſſary to relax the rigour of rules. Without ſuch a re- 
laxation, how ſhould we have a Cid, a Cinna, and the Horatii? 
How ſhould we ſee Rogriguez and Chimena diſcourſe with each 
other twice in the ſame place, in which the quarrel of the count 
Gormas happened, and where the king gave ſentence? How 
ſhould we behold a conſpiracy contrived in the apartment of 
Auguſtus, and almoſt under his eyes? Could we otherwiſe ſee, 
in the ſpace of a few hours, ſcenes of love, battles, murders, 
judicature in all its form, and an hundred things, that would: 
require a long ſeries of time? In a word, how could we ſee fo 
many beauties collected, if it was abſolutely fixed to form a * 
whole joined together perfectly well proportioned ? There could 

 ® Unteut-enſemble. A French phraſe, not to be equalled by one Engliſh word. 5 
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be no medium. The choice muſt lie between exactneſs and variety, 
and it has been thought proper to ſacrifice the one to the other; and 
to ſlacken ſeverity, with a view of being more agreeable to lively 
ſpirits, always ready to fly from object to object; and too little 
attentive to be ſtartled at a quick tranſition from one to the 
other, or at a want of regularity. 


XV m. The 3 of the Chorus has been again 2 ne. The Chorus. 


ceſſary conſequence to induce the French to take all . forts of 
ſubjects, and to load every action with events and ſurprizes : for 
how otherwiſe ſhould theſe ſubjects, theſe ſurprizes, and theſe 
events, find room in a place expoſed to the view of the courtiers, 
and the people, as long as the foundation of our tragedies turns 
only upon ſome particular affairs; in which: neither the courtiers 
nor the people are ſeldom in the leaſt intereſted? The Athenian 
ſpectators, accuſtomed to be involved in public affairs, had, in 
this inſtance, a quite different taſte from the French ſpectators, 
who meddle not with any thing in their own happy and tranquil 


monarchy. 
Ido not ſpeak of another hail for retrenching the Choruſſes: 


it is this, they exact too great regularity for the compoſition of 
tragedy. The neceſſity of a Chorus would certainly have deprived 
us of a great number of magnificent ſubjects, which we ſee fo 
happily, and ſo nobly treated. We have deprived ourſelves of one 
benefit, to procure ourſelves another, which we judge of more 
real conſequence. Without examining here whether we have 
done right or wrong; or whether the inconvenience of confidents, 
and the loſs of the moſt pompous” part of the drama, are ſuffici- 
ently. recompenſed by other advantages, let us content ourſelves | 
to pay our attention to this retrenchment of the Choruſſes, to its 
courſe, and to its effects; and from thence we may be enabled 


to know, and to guide fan of. the theatres, 


XIX. Another very confiderable difference, which lies entirely Lore. 


on the fide of the ſpectators, is gallantry and love. Among our 
Grecian poets . is mam ein HO 
more 


-- wo. — » > — bs b 


Characters. 
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more politic and ambitious, than tender and gallant, would in 
this point have been ſhocked as at an indignity, unworthy of the 
majeſty of the tragic theatre. The overthrow of ſtates, the 
{ſplendor of republics, the flow of the great paſſions, were for them 
objects conformable to their proud and fierce character, which, at 
the ſame time, was polite. The French, whoſe politeneſs was 
leſs fierce and ambitious in the flouriſhing ſtate of a monarchical 
government, fell by cuſtom into a taſte contrary to thoſe com- 
poſers of plays and romances, . whoſe whole intention was to gain 
the ſuffrages of the ſovereign arbitrators of taſte. The Athenian 
women, as ſpectators, did not ſtamp the faſhion of plays. A 
difference, ſo remarkable between them and us, that love often 
occupies three parts of a French tragedy; when the Greeks go on 
from one end to the other, by the ſole power of action, which is 
the entire foundation of the piece. 


XX. The conſtant ſtudy of the poets * of different times to 
pleaſe their ſpectators, has again had a great influence in painting 
characters. Thoſe perſonages, who appear in the Engliſh, Spaniſh» 
or French ſcenes, are more Englith, Spaniſh, or French characters, 
than they are Greeks or Romans; or, in a word, what they ought 
to be. Little diſcernment is neceſſary, to perceive that our Cæſars, 
and our Achilles's, while they ſtill preſerve part of their primitive 
character, aſſume the right of naturalization in the countries where 
they are tranſplanted, like the pictures drawn by the hand of a 
Fleming, Italian, or Frenchman, which all bear the impreffion of 
their own country. They are deſirous to pleaſe their own nations; 


and nothing pleaſes more than a reſemblance of manners and 


genius. The Grecian poets, having had none but Greeks, or 
neighbouring barbarians to paint, have had the leſs pains and dif- 
ficulty in painting characters entirely true, and without mixture 
or alteration. Perhaps too they have uſed their utmoſt endeayours 
to apply their minds to ſo eſſential a part of the drama. 


Thecommon XXI. Let us take up our firſt intentions, and after having di- 


character of 
the tragic 
poets. 


ſtinguiſhed what the modern and antient theatre have in common, 
and in particular, in regard to the taſte of the antient and modern 


mn. 


Dramatic Poets. 


ſpectators; 
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ſpectators; let us then ſee what appears moſt ſtriking to the ſame 
ſet of men (the French for example) in the Grecian and French 
tragedies, be it good, or be it bad. From hence we ſhall perceive 
the common character of the antient and modern tragedies. 

The intervention of gods is one of the hinges of the Grecian 

tragedy, as it is alſo of the epic poetry. There are few Pew in 
which the gods, mingled with men, do not act their part; and 
(what moſt diſguſted Monſieur St. Evremont) the gods always ap- 
peared with paſſions entirely human. They are beneath men, except 
their dignity of gods; and there again they appear only men ex- 
alted to divinity. The French ſcenes have not admitted them, or 
have confined them to the opera and the comedies ; and have, 
with great judgment, paid regard to the probable of their own age. 
The morals and the ideas being changed, it would have been 
ridiculous to pretend to make the French look upon pagan divi- 
nities with Grecian eyes. Racine, himſelf, who was fo great a 
lover of the Grecian taſte, has employed theſe divinities indirectiy 
only, and without making them appear. As for example, Nep- 
tune and Venus in his Phædra: but if we agree that theſe gods 
would have had a bad effect at this day, we muſt not conclude 
that it was ſo heretofore. The deciſion even of Monficur St. 
Evremont, and his partizans, is too vehement, when they blame 
in general the chriſtian poets, for having perpetuated the pagan 
fable. The country of fable, conſidered as fable, is fo fertile in 
poetic beauties, that to be willing to banith it from poetry, would 
be to deprive poetry of her richeſt territory. Beſides, this fabu- 
lous country is an univerſal climate, where the poets of all nations 
being become cotemporaries, may meet together as citizens, and 
underſtand each other, without the aſſiſtance of an interpreter, 
The. chriſtian religion is too venerable, and its myſteries are too 
fublime, to furniſh for poetry a ſupplement to fable, as with 
Monſieur St. Evremont, and ſome as bad poets as himſelf. True 
poets are far from allowing ſuch a chimerical reformation : it is 
better to attend to Boileau *, who ſays very well, 
Religion bears fuch myſteries ſublime, 
As ſuffer not the ornaments of rhyme. 


* Boileau's art of poetry. Canto 3. 
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Nor let it be ſaid, after a philoſopher or geometrician has examined 
the greateſt part of the antient fables, that they are offenſive to 
good ſenſe. If we look upon them with philoſophic ſeverity, their 
ſolidity will not be found to be very great; but their marvellous 
has the air of enchantment, and this enchantment is received by 
the whole world. It is a ſtile, and that is ſufficient, to juſtify 
fables from the crime of offending againſt good ſenſe; and it is 
{till a ſtronger reaſon why they appear no ſtrangers in the Grecian 
tragedies, where they have been incorporated, after having reigned 
in epic poetry, the only ſource of tragedy. In ſhort, whatever 
may be the impreſſion they make upon us, it is moſt certain that 
the antient theatre admitted them as an ornament ; and that the 
modern theatre never admits them, but with the utmoſt precaution. 
It is not that our French tragedies, ſtript as they are of the mar- 
vellous, have leſs .nobleneſs and grandeur : on the contrary, it is 
in this particular that they are moſt remarkable. With what 
amazing pomp does our elevated theatre appear, exalted above the 
Roman grandeur by the great Corneille! The marvellons, ex- 
tinct to others, revives for us; and revives the more divinely, as 


the new life contains more magnificence than the old. Were the 
Romans ever ſo majeſtic in their own ſentiments and ideas, as 


they appear to be upon our theatre? What depth of policy ! 
what refinement of pride! Are they the heroes of this world ? 
Are they the genn of another world? Every thing trembles, 
every thing bends before them : and they think kings honoured, 
when trampled under their feet. 

But again, what a different kind of noble elegance in Racine? | 
when he calls us to the world which we inhabit, without elevating 
us to that higher univerſe, which is only the property of Corneille. 
With what charms does he [Racine] make us behold ourſelves in 
thoſe whom he preſents to us! In what colours does he know how 
to heighten and embelliſh the objects, yet till in ſuch a manner, 
that we know them! Would not the heroes of antiquity, cele- 
brated as they are in the Grecian tragedies, be moſt agreeably 
ſurpriſed to find themſelves fo exalted by new manners, which, 


in truth, were unknown to them; but which by no means miſ- 
becomes 
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becomes them? It muſt be allowed, in laying aſide certain defects 
that may ſometimes be neceſſary, that the French theatre has an 
air of dignity and elegance, which is appropriated to itſelf, and 
by which it is characterized: and this air covers ſo well the de- 
fects, that they diſappear almoſt entirely i in the ſcenery ; however 
viſible they may be to thoſe who examine them in reading. This 
is a point which ought to be obſerved by foreign critics, whoſe 
criticiſms, dwelling only upon the faults, and not putting the. 
beauties into the ballance, find themſelves miſtaken in the repre- 
ſentation of the plays of Corneille and Racine. Let the two poets 
only ſhew themſelves, and all their critics will become admirers. 
and partizans. | | gti, 1 
Heretofore it was ſo with the Grecian poets: but they cannot 
expect the ſame indulgence at this day, when the antient manners 
are become as odious and barbarous, as the modern manners are 
perſonally dear to us. There is a ſingular characteriſtic, which. 
reaches us even acroſs theſe antique manners, and which we 
cannot but taſte, if we are not deprived of all taſte: but, indeed, 
it is neither that nobleneſs, that pomp, nor that elegant and re- 
fined magnificence of ſentiments which our own theatre illuſtrates. 
All this is very perceptible, and we ſee the characters reduced to the 
bounds of ſimple nature, and diſrobed of the brilliancy approptiated 
to monarchies, and of that art which education adds to nature. In 
recompence of theſe defects, ſimplicity, regularity, truth, juſtneſs 
of conduct, and of paſſions, are the ſtamps which mark the an- 
tient tragedies. The whole territory of Nature, in all her putity 
and beauty, is there expoſed to view; but with a diſtinction, a 
delicacy, and an innocence, chat appear to owe nothing to art. If 
we put aſide uſages and manners, Oedipus, Philoctetes, Iphigenia, - 
Hippolitus, are works divine; and by beſtowing upon them that 
appellation, Scaliger cannot have ſaid too much. I am not afraid 
that my judicious readers will diſſent from me in this point, eſpe- 
cially. thoſe whoſe judgment ſhall be ſufficiently fortified to raiſe 
them above the prejudices of cuſtom. Such readers will find this 
general character in the beauties of antiquity. A character fimple 
and noble, more noble from bong ** deſtitute of all bor- 
Vol. . 8 Pp xk, Kh 
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rowed ornaments, and epiſodes: true to nature; and ſo juſt in the 
exertion of the paſſions, that the ſoul of the ſpectator is always 
ſtruck by them in the right place; not in the wrong, as the French 


ſcenes are often apt to do. 


The particu- XXII. Through this general character, may be often perceived 
lar character. jn our three Grecian poets, certain differences, that form to each 


a particular character. As alſo to each dramatic maſter in the 
French ſcenes, a particular character may be aſſigned. Corneille, 
for example, after having opened to himſelf a new career, (and if I 
may dare to ſay) a new heaven, and roads unknown to the antients, 


may be compared to an eagle, 


who ſhoots himſelf up to the 


clouds by his ſublimity, his force, his uninterrupted courſe, and 
the rapidity of his flight. Racine again, by following in a new 
manner the traces of the antients, may be compared to the ſwans, 
who ſometimes hover in the air, ſometimes riſe, ſometimes fall, 
ever with a grace that belongs only to themſelves. Eſchylus, 


So 


phocles, and Euripides, have, 
their progreſs, and their conduct “. 


_ 


thn. 


Cicero, in his third book of Oratory, 
ſays, © Sculpture is but one and the fame 
« art: But Myron, Polycletes, and Lycip- 
* pus, who have excelled in it, have been 
«, very different in their manner; yet ſo 
« like themſelves, that it was impoſſible 
„% not to know them. It is the ſame thing 
in painting. Zeuxis, Appelles, Aglaophon, 
„ cannot be faid to reſemble each other ; 
yet they are all moſt perfect in their 
% kind. Now if this is as wonderful as true 


« in the ſilent arts, if I may talk in that 


«« ftile, how much more is it ſo in diſcourſe, 
« which, although it is compoſed exactly 
aof the ſame words, andthe ſame ſentences, 
_ «« ftill admits theſe differences? Differences 
that will not allow that one thing is good, 
and the other bad; but that in different 
*« kinds, all things are good and commenda- 
«« ble. The poets are a moſt evident proof 
of this fact; for we ſee a wide difference 
„% between Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
„ pides, and yet almoſt the fame praiſes 
attend them, each in his kind,” 

This paſſage is the explanation of all the 


LA * — 
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plainly that taſte is not arbitrary. All the 
manners of painting are good: yes, when 
they equally participate of a good taſte. It 
is the ſame in ſtile, So that where it is 
faid, thatyou muſt imitate in eloquence the 
ſtile of Cicero, or of Demoſthenes, it is not 
meant that you muſt groſsly copy their man- 
ner, but you muſt take that penodical taſte, 
which was. zouriſhed and-prevalent in thoſe 
excellent ages in which they lived ; nor will 
it be an hindrance to your, having a man- 
ner of your own. Patru, Le Maitre, Peliſſon, 
c. have put this rule in practice. vi 

It is a reproach often caſt upon the po- 
ets, that they do not follow truth in the 
characters which they form: but they New 
plainly that they form thoſe characters either 
as they ought to be, or as they are. And 
to this purpoſe Sophocles and-Euripides' an- 
ſwered their cenſors ; Sophocles by ſaying; 


that he made his heroes as they ought to 
be; and Euripides; that he made them as 
they.are, Ariſtot, Art of Poetry, chap. 8d. 

ſaying has been applied to Corneille 
and Racine. , . 


The 
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The firſt [Eſchylus} being the inventor and father of Tragedy, 
is a torrent that rolls over rocks, foreſts, and precipices. The 
ſecond [Sophocles] i is a canal, which waters delicious gardens : and 
che third Euripides] is a river, which does not always form its 
courſe in a ſtrait line; but takes delight in ſerpentizing itfelf thro! 
fields enamelled with flowers. All the three have done for tragedy 
what the fable ſays the gods did in favour of Pandora. Eſchylus, 
who firſt opened the bloſſoms of tragedy, gave her an air a little 
rude, marked her with ſtrokes too ſtrong, made her advance tos 
haſtily, and aſſigned to her a gigantic appearance, rather than 
the appearance of an heroine. Sophocles reduced het (according 
to the expreſſion of Horace) to the decent appearance, in which 
we have already deſcribed her, of a matron. Euripides > 
in giving her new graces, made her ſometimes - Bette phiſlofe 

ohiget77 * es 

All theſe characters beſng Gas fuppoſed, and al fb 
in the pieces which will be ſeen here tranſlated; it will be | 
perceived how far to carry the compariſon; and what"bught to 
be the reſult of it. I have touched but ſlighily on alt thefe artictes,” 
that the. thread of none of them might be loſt; nen ty 
might lead the nearer to the parallel. = 

T N 
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that no feigned ſubjects, ———— — n 


poet, ſhall be allowed: but they differ eſſentially in the eheiece 
both of the hiſtorical and fabulous ſubjects. All -ſubjeRts ate ata 
ceptable to the French, provided that they are tragical, and capable 
of that ſort of regularity which cuſtom has judged ſufficient. - 
As to the Grerians, they accept of no ſubjects bur'ſuch av can be 
allied to the rigor of the three unities and the chorus. The Grd 
ſcarce will. bear foreign ſubjects ;: the ſecond will accept of none 
but domeſtic ſubjects, drawn from their antient and modern anriats: 
Each taſte is founded in reaſon; each proceeds from the difference 
of geniuſſes, and the difference of intereſts that ſubſiſt between 
a monarchical and a republican ſtate. There is no om, theres 
fore, to diſpute either with the — axoerits . | 
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the compariſon of ſubjects. Are our ſources then more copious 
than thoſe of the Greeks ? That appears at firſt fight; ſince it is 
evident that the whole univerſe (eſpecially fince the part which 
the Romans have played upon the theatre of the world) muſt 
furniſh many more materials for the theatre, than a little corner 
of the earth, ſuch as Greece, and its neighbourhood. But if we 
conſider the prodigious number of tragedies drawn from that ſpot, 
and produced from the ſingle pen only of our three Grecian poets, 
the titles of which, are in ſome meaſure, come down to us, we 
ſhall ſuſpend our judgment. That country affords more gold than 
the reſt of the world: this is the ſtate of Greece, in reſpect to 
ſubjects for tragedy. Its fable, mixed with its hiſtory, is an in- 
exhauſtible ſource : but not to infiſt further on this point, all that 
can be granted to the modern theatre in regard to ſubjects, is, 
that variety which may be drawn from the manners. When a 
variety of nations, Greeks, Romans, Spaniards, Turks, are to be 
admitted into the ſcenery, at leaſt the cuſtoms of each are to be 
yaried : this is an advantage to our theatre which the antients 
ſeem to have diſclaimed. 

- Secondly, As to the perſonages, „ 
and the ſubalterns: that again is an article which can, by no means, 
enter into the compariſon, conſidering the different ideas ariſing 
from fable; heroiſm, and royalty. Who knows if at the fame 
time, when we, who are fole judges between ourſelves and the 
Grecians, are condemning them ſo furiouſly, as defective in point 
of their manner; they themſelves, ſuppoſing them returned to this 
world, would not in their turn condemn us upon that mad height 
of our ideas, which ſeems to diſdain nature and humanity? And 
which of the two muſt be thought in the right? Let us not 
cavil-upon the parallel of ideas and manners. If we are reſolved 
to compare the two theatres. in that point, the modern theatre 
will, undoubtedly, carry it againſt the- antient, according to the 
judgment of the preſent ideas. 

.. Thirdly, The advantage wilt be different in regard to the œco- 
nomy, and the conduct of the pieces. The frequent defects of 
n. mme and of the art „ 
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in and out, and the eternal epiſodes, give undoubtedly an incon- 
teſtable ſuperiority to the Grecian tragedy. | 
Fourthly, From hence ariſes another ſuperiority not leſs valuable, 
and which is the effect of the fimplicity of the Grecian pieces, 
| where the imagination is not ever led aſtray. In our dramas it 
deviates from the principal object: but what is ſtill more remark- 
able, the exertion of the paſſions is conducted with more exactneſs, 
wiſdom, and truth, by that very fimplicity. Upon the firſt 
reading of the Greek poets,” this is a remark that cannot fail to 
ſtrike us. | | | WAR i 
Fifthly, As the Chorus has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
it is a thing that ought to be ſtruck out of the compariſon, The 
modern theatre, by throwing it aſide, gains a greater number of 
fine ſubjects: but by way of retaliation, it loads itſelf with con- 
fidents, and thence loſes the continuance of the action; and a 
moſt magnificent ſnew, which ſerved to ſuſtain that action, and 
which is, if I may ſay fo, the ground- work, or keeping * of tlie 
1 Sixthly, As to that gallantry, which the antient theatre rejected, 
and which the French theatre makes her chief point, good ſenſe 


- and reaſon, in ſpite of the reigning taſte, muſt put themſelves on 


the ſide of the Greeks : for, befides the inconceivable ſcandal 
which chriſtians give, by being leſs ſerupulous upon the purity 
of the theatre than pagans: if we have any elevation of ſentiment, 
muſt we not be ſhocked to ſee tragedy degraded by a vain ten- 


derneſs, that has nothing in it ſerious? and whoſe ſole art, not- 


withſtanding the manner in which ir is employed, confiſts in 
continually ſtopping the impreſſion which terror and pity, or the 
principal paſſions of the piece, ought to make, Can thoſe paſſions 
produce a laſting effect, and leave a long remembrance (as Boileau - 
expreſſes it) behind them, while they are interrupted by eight or 
ten ſcenes of gallantry ? The exertion of the theatrical paſſion 
conſiſts in diſcovering itſelf by a chain of impreffions, which 
inſenſibly carry it to its end: but love interrupts this chain every 


=o 


*  ® Arcompagnement. | 
inſtant, 
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laltant, and che firſt impreſſion is effaced by ſcenes of gallantry. 


The Greeks took care not to diſturb their action in that manner, 


by whining tenderneſſes. It coſt them, therefore, much more 


pains to nouriſh a piece by its own juice, and give it juſt pro- 
portion, than it coſt the preſent moderns to adjuſt a ſimple action, 


by the means of epiſodes, and events of love. Yet, far from 
knowing their inducements, we continue to blame the antients in 


that very point which renders them eſtimable. Is not the force 
of genius more apparent, by following the thread of a paſſion 


during five acts, and always encreaſing it, than by ſewing together 


ſeveral foreign bits, to fill up that length of action? Certainly we 
ſhould have declared, that this new method was introduced for 
want of breath and ſtrength in the poets, had not Corneille, the 
ſtrongeſt and ſteadieſt of the tragic geniuſſes, have followed it, 
much more by deference to the age in which he lived, than by 
taſte : and how much diſcretion has he uſed in introducing it! If 
love makes a great part in his pieces, at leaſt it is not the principal 
part. It appears * n. and ever the miniſter and ſlave 
of ambition. 


Seventhly, Atlengch da kai by eee it cannot be de- 


nied that the Greeks have marked them with an air of truth, in 


a ſtronger. manner than the French; though it may be ſaid, per- 
haps in defence of the latter, that what they have done has been 


to pleaſe their ſpeQators, the reaſon of which I ſhall not repeat. 


XXIV. It is evident, therefore, that we are to compare the 

antient theatre with the modern in all times, by nature, and not by 
thoſe circumſtances which are added from age to age by cuſtom, and 
education. Upon that footing they may be looked upon as two 
ſpecies entirely different in ſome reſpects; and conſequently little 
ſuſceptible of a very exact compariſon, ſince the impreſſion depends 
upon a certain total, which contains imitation both of nature, 
and of things, added to it, or taken from it, by different ras. 


Whoever has ſo fine an eye as, to diſcern the reſources of this 


impreſſion, will undoubtedly. find. that our theatre is more noble 


in its manners; and that the Grecian theatre is not leſs fo from 


nature. 
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nature. The one is more loaded, the other more fimple. The 
one is leſs regular, the othet mote Ext: The HA is more fn. 


tereſting, the ſecond more tribving. © This is fore fiety and 
ſudlime, that is more animated and fore nattirak. 


The Grecian theatre muſt be regarded as an antique flatue with 


wet garments, little ornamented inderd; but yet plaſn and genuine. 
The French theatre as a modern ſtatue, hoe attitudes and. 
drapery ate more magnificent and rich, but leſß aflaring and 


genuine. If we are to believe Monſieur de St. Eytemont: With 


« us what ought to be tender, is often only foft; what ought 


« to produce pity, ſcarce moves tenderneſs : emotion holds the 5 


« place of ſurprize; and aſtoniſhment of horror. Our ſentiments 


« are not ſufficiently deep. The paſſions being but half touched, 
« jncite in our ſouls but imperfect movements, and neither re- 


« main in their own ſituation, nor are totally drawn out from it.“ 


This is not always true: for whoever puſhed a paſſion farther than . 


Corneille, eſpecially in the particular dialogues where a conteſt _ 


is repreſented ? We may rather complain of the contrary effect, 


and ſay paſſion is overſtrained. To what height does not Cleopatra. 


carry it in Rodogune ? 


of Monſieur St. Evremont. This, too much or too little, are the 
appurtenances of that taſte, which has exalted the modern theatre. 
Juſtice and truth, circumſtances ſo cheriſhed by the antients, 
divide them. Paſſion is raiſed by them; but that paſſion has its 


original, its extent, its bounds, and its expreſſions, exactly as in 
nature. It is a picture of which the ſimplicity, the life, and the- 
reſemblance, make the chief merit. Ours is à more brilliant 
picture, where the ſtrokes are bolder. If this laſt ſtrikes and. 


ſeizes us more, the former ought no leſs to engage and pleaſe us. 


What one loſes by a rigorous examination from reaſon, the other 
gains by the very ſame examination; and this is the fate of all 
fine things. The more we examine them with critical eyes, the. 


more fine they appear: but as in this place the preference is not to be 


conſidered, nor even a rigid compariſon made of the two theatres, . 
| which... 


_ 4; Y 
« Our heroines lament too much, or breathe out their anger in 


„ too fine ſentiments for real grief.” This is another reproach . 
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which have ſo little relation to each other; it is enough to make 
known how, and in what way we may compare them, to judge 
better of the one which is leſs known, by the contraſt of the other, 
which is more known. This is the whole advantage that I have 
offered to procure for the Grecian theatre, without any prejudice 
to the French theatre. It will be a moſt material point, if, by 
theſe means, I have given my readers a taſte, and proper ſitua- 
tion to judge by the authors themſelves what proportion of eſteem 
ought to be allowed to the Grecian theatre, without biaſſing the 
ES eee eng Hoey; he to the great maſters 
of our ſcenes. 
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TSZ. 0 en e tra M. 
Daci yet, nofwithſ inc ation 


I have for the abilities of that ante man, I was not 
diſcouraged from attempting it after him. In the year 
1729, there appeared anatber tranſlation of Oedipus, by 
the late M. Boivin, but mine being finiſhed ſeveral years 
before his, I thought myſelf obliged to 2 it to the Pub. 
2 e e j Aera 3% A M nd , d. 
nn, however, to draw any compariſon between his per for- 
mance and my own, much leſs to pretend to any ſuperior 
My over A man ME: 50 W merit. 
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M DACER, wht tranflated Qidipus hefe me, has with great 
« Clearneſs explained i in a few+»words, all that hiſtory eg the 
poet with in this piece, and all that che pact has added. to hiſtorꝝ. 

The kingdom of Thebes * being laid wafte hy a dreadſul FR 
<« meſſengers were ſent to conſult the Ore of Apollo. The anſwer 
< they brought back was, That the © plague ague would never ceaſe till the 
« death of Laius was revenge® upon (Bdipus his fon; and his 'marderer: 
This Oracle being examined and explained, Adipus was found to be 
<< that very ſon af Laius and. Jocaſta, 88 


<« his been expoſed as 1 125 preſerved by ſome 
« ſhepherds, and carried to Polybus king f Cort A who educated 
„ him as his own-ſon; Aſter this diſcove n deſpair hanged 


< herſelf, Qfdipus tore out his eyes, and was ed from Thebes. 
“Such were the materials with which the Grecian hiſtory ſupplied So- 
« phocles. The Epiſodes, that is, the circumſtances of time, place, 

« perſons which the poet made uſe of to extend and amplify his Action, 
« are his own. Theſe circumſtances are, the — hes prieſts, 
« who followed by great numbers of children, go and proſtrate them- 
<< ſelves at the foot of an altar which had been erefted to. CEdipus in the 
court of his f r dr nge r e e e 

3 the Oracle 1, the rage of Tireſias, his 
< unjuſt! ſuſpicions of Creon, the WN e two princes, the 
« interpoſitjorr of Jocaſta, who endeayours to | a rw the uneaſi - 
Err in. the, ming; of Obie by her attempts to 
« calm his inquietudes, the e tha Corn Seaton who comes 
<« to bring him intelligence of the death of Polybus; and who, to baniſh 
his fears and apprehenſions, believing that the news would be welcome, 
* . chat che king and queen of Corinth are not his pa- 
rents; the obſtinacy of ¶ dipus, in reſolving to know his ch, noe. 
« withſtanding alt the efforts of Jocaſta ta diſſuade him from the inquiry, 
<< the depoſition of Laius s ſhepherd, who had been commanded: to en- 
„ poſe him: in a ward, all the circumſtances of Jocaſta's death, and the 
<< puniſhment of Ædi All theſe are added by the poet, whoſe 
« deſign is to ſhew, x 9 curioſity, pride, violence and bring on in- 
> ute misfortunes upon men, who otherwiſe . moſt ſhining 
qualities.“ | 


—— — 


* The capital of Bcetia, the neareſt pro- t The Oracle of Delphos, a city and 


vince to Attica, temple of Apollo, at the foot of mount 
+ A celebrated city in the Iſthmus of Parnaſſus in Phocis. 
Peloponneſus. 
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THE 


DRAMA. 


Oxp1evs king of Thebes in Beotia. 


The HiGn-PRIEST of Jupiter. 


Cn xo the brother of Jocaſta. 
The Cnokus, compoſed of old men of Thebes®. 


TiREsSIAs, a prophet. 


Jocas ra, the widow of Laius, and wife of Oedipus. 
An OFFICER in the court of Oedipus. 
Ft OLD SHEPHERD, who had the charge of Lins s flock. 


rn PERSONS. 
A Crowd of Children who attend the high-prieſt. 


Two Sons of Oedipus. 


The Scene is in Thebes, before the palace of "Oedipus. 


— 
Mr. Dacier inſiſts, tha we 
2 of the ſacrificers belonging to the 
ſeveral temples in Thebes. He founds this 
opinion upon two paſſages of Sophoctes : 
one, act the firſt, ſcene the firſt, in which 
the high-prieſt ſays to Oedipus, Behold the 
acrificers bending under the wweight of years, ® 
Ar our yage Bag ig. The other, act the 
ſourth, ſcene the fourth, where Oedipus 
ſpeaking to the chorus, ſays, Oh ge elder; / 
ee. This only proves that they are 


old men ; beſides, Henry Stephens reads 


argioCn, which admits of another ſenſe. How- 


* - | 
» 1 * 4 


eyer, the pee ſhems, ther in the 
firſt ſcene the ſtage is filled with facrificers 
and prieſts :. but this paſſage does not prove 
that theſe old men who appear at firſt are 
the chorus, any more than it makes the 
children who accompany them. the chorus. 
But from a paſſage tilt cleager than this, 
I am inclined to believe, that the chorus is 
formed of the moſt conſiderable men among 
the Thebans ; for Jocaſta calls them xp 
draxTH, the principal ctizens of Thebes. I may 
venture to declare, that I made this remark 
before I read M. Boivin. 
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ACT the FIRST. 
SCENE the FIRS TY, * 


OEDIPUS, his TRAIN, the HIGHPRIEST, a 
1 Crowd of Renn We 


111 


OEDIPU 8. 
4 TNHAPPY infants, tender race of „ 
vrhat misfortune 


in this place? what mean 

theſe fillets +, theſe boughs, and all theſe ſymbols of ſup- | 

? Thebes is filled with the ſmoke of incenſe: every place 
reſounds with cries and ſupplications. What a 88 is this for. 
Oedipus! Yes, Thebans, this Oedipus your. king, ſo celebrated. 
throughout the world, is come himſelf to be a ancholy witneſs 
of of your ſorrows. I might have ſent meſſengers to learn the cauſe of 


8 Nothing can de grander or more ſu- ſtance ſurrounding the two temples of Pallas 
perb than the opening of this ſcene. It and the altar of Apollo. 
preſents to view a large ſquare, a „an be ancients, When they implored any 
altar at the gate of the palace o Oedipus, conſiderable favour either from the gods or 


a great number of old men and children men, carried fillets and boughs in their hands, 


proſtrate before it; and even, according to 6 


de text, a whole people appear at a &- 8 
theſe 


6 rh. 


theſe ſad ceremonies ; but I choſe to hear it from yourſelves. Do 
you then, reverend old man, ſpeak for the reſt. Tell me what 
is your deſign? what are your fears; or your griefs? are you ter- 
rified, or injured? I am ready to relieve you: ah, I ſhould be 
inſenſible to the ſoft feelings of humanity, if I could behold - 
unmoved a fight ſo affecting. 


HIGH-PRIES T. 


Behold, great king, theſe crowds proſtrate before thy altars. 
Behold theſc little ſuppliants, whoſe tender age {till need the guidi 
hand to uphold their feeble ſteps. *Behol& the ſacrificers bendi 
beneath the weight of years. Behold the choſen youth of Thebes : 


| laftly, behold the high-prieſt of Jupiter the ſovereign of the gods. 


The remainder of thy people with crowns upon their heads are 
diſperſed about the ſquare; ſome croud round the two temples of 
Pallas + : others preſs near the altars of Apollo ꝓ upon the banks of 
the river. Thou knowelſt the cauſe of this extreme affliction. Alas! 
Thebes, almoſt overwhelmed with a flood of miſeries, ſcarce raiſes 
her head above the deep abyſs which ſurrounds her. Already the 
earth ſees the young flocks and ſpringing harveſt periſh, and in- 
fants are deſtroyed before the birth. A god, clad in flames, 
fires the city with a malignant peſtilence, that deſtroys the 
inhabitants. Pluto, the gloomy Pluto, enriched by our woes, 
mocks at our groans and tears. The wretched Thebans preſs 
round the || altars of thy palace; thee we invoke, if not as a 
god, yet as the greateſt amongſt men, who alone art able to re- 
lieve our diſtreſſes, and appeaſe. the wrath of heaven. To thee, 
great prince, Thebes owes her deliverance from the horrid tribute 


* * to. a ** 


* M. Dacier, as well as others, had reaſon Afifer; the other to Minerva rhe I/menian, 
to be of a different opinion from the ſcho- from the river //menus, and Cadmena from 
liaſt, who aſſerts, that this paſſage # N ow Cadnas, | * 


N CN iepiis, Behold the ſacrificers bending 
under the «weight of years, ought to be only 


underſtood of the high-prieſt, who ſpeaks. 


of himſelf in the plural number; and thus 


he is the only old man who accompanies 


the children: but for this there is no foun- 
dation in the text. Mr. Dacier underſtands 
this paſſage in the ſame ſenſe as ſejgnor 
Orſatto Giuſtiniano, who tranſlates it... 
alcum poi fon ſacerdoti q anni gravi. 


+ In Thebes there were two temples of of their 


Pallas: one was dedicated to Minerva 25. 


t In the Greek it is not altars, but the 
prophetic aſbes of {/menus; ben, becauſe the 
future was foretold in this temple by con- 
ſulting the fire: 7/menus, - becauſe this tem- 


ple Nood upon the banks of the river.” 


|| Oedipus was confidered as a divine 
perſon whoſe wiſdom bad already delivered' 
Thebes from the Sphinx. This heightens 
the tragedy, fince this Oedipus, adored by 
his people, was foon to become the object 


execration. . 
paid 
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paid to the Sphinx... - The gods inſpired thee then and by them 
alone thou wertaflifted, The Thebans honour and vevere thee as 
their deliverer and their father. Thou art our only reſource. Thus 
proſtrate at thy feet we conjure thee to find ſome remedy for our 
miſenies, fuch as the will af the gods may appoint, or the wil- 
dom of men may ſuggeſt; for the counſels of wife men ſeldom 
fail to procure happineſs. Make haſte then, beſt of kings, make 
haſte to ſave thy Thebes: reſtore to her her former luſtre; and 
remember to-what thou art bound by the benefits thou former 
conferedſt on her. Thy ſubjects call thee their deliverer; but w 
not this glorious title' be crazed from their niemories, if being once 
delivered by thec they are plunged into new and more dreadful 
calainibee?” Again, Oh prince, we conjure thee to fave us. Re- 
ſume that prydence, that wiſdom, by which thou haſt governed 
us under happier auſpices. Be always equal to thyſelf; gt” re 
member, that if heaven reſerves thee ſtill to reign over this land, 
a kingdom deſtitute of ſubjects is equally uſtleſs to a | king, as a 
fortreſs without ſoldiers, and a veſſel witkout mariners.. 
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Alas! 3 children *, 1 1 
Thebans, I am ** too well acquainted with your miſerable condi- 
tion. You weep, you groan; but in this general grief I ſuffer with 

u, and more than you ; the public misfortunes, fall with redoubled 
— upon your king. Oedipus alone bears all the weight of 
them. That wiſdom which you attribute to me ſlumbers not over 
your calamities: I needed not your cries and ſupplications to ani- 
mate my cares for you. You have ſeen my tears: gn have been 
witneſſes of my anxiety: you are not ignorant that I have tried 
many methods to relieve you; one remedy remained; and that I 
have not neglected. þ Creon the brother of my queen is, in obe- 
dience to my orders, gone to the temple of 'Delphos, to 7 of 
the god by what means . may ge, people. Anxious, I count 
the moments of his abſence; but, al e not yet, though 
the deſtined time for his return is s expired. But when he comes, 


FF 4 _—_ 1 


9 — ſpeaks here not abt to the of Sophocles, which has 1 M. Dacier, - 
the people. who barely tranſlates the paſſage thus,. 
He ſpeaks as their common father, and there- Do not think that it Kant ney one 
fore makes uſe of the term ae, which i is ap- rouſed me. 
plicable to every age. Sen nege akte, 
1 This is, in my opinion, the true ſenſe. 1 4 Greek, the ſon of Menseinst 


8. 4 
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if I do not, Oh ye Thebans, execute in every point the orders of 
Apollo, look upon me as the baſeſt and moſt infamous of men. 


HIGH- PRIEST. 


Thy words were a preſage of good. Theſe children inform me 
chat Creon is arrived. 
OEDIPUS. 


Joy ſmiles upon his face. Oh may thy anſwer, great Apollo, 
confirm this 8.20 of ſucceſs. | a 


Ag a HIGH-PRIEST: 
* The crown of laurel which adorns his head bodes happy news. 


'._* SCENE the SECOND. 


c R E O N., &c. 


OEDIPUS. 


Reſtrain this eager impatience. He approaches. Well, my dear 


Seba. what anſwer do you bring from the oracle? O ſpeak! 
C R. E ON... REY 


* 


The anſwer is favourable; for calamities, if they end i in 88 
may be termed felicities 4. 


OE DIF Us. 
| How? What meanſt thou ? ber wordy give neither hop nr 


CRE O N. 
Would you that I ſhould explain myſelf in the profes of this 
ably; or ſhall we retire into the palace? . 


8 OE DIP US. | | 
No; ſpeak before the people: their intereſt is dearer to me than | 


wy own. 


* * * W 141411 * 


* —_ — 


'* When the perſon who was ſent to + Creon, by ſpeaking in i this enigma- 
conſult the oracle at Delphos returned tical manner; excites the ho age and at- 
crowned with laurel, it was a ſign that he tention of the audience. , [ 


kad rectived a-favourable anſwer, 
0 R E 0 N. 


OE DIP U 8, | 9 


CRE ON. 


Hear then the anſwer of the God; he declares plainly, that we 
muſt extirpate from this land, the monſter whom it has too long 
nouriſhed. 


OEDIPUS. w 
| Who is this monſter? what expiation does the Deity demand? 


CREON, 
The death or baniſhment of the criminal n eee 
OEDIPUS. 


But who is the murderer ? Name him, name the wretch who 
nnn cop 


| CREON. 
The king who reigned in Thebes before you, Laius — __ 
2 0RMLÞ WS: ns. orien, 
I never ſaw that unhappy prince. do 8 
CRE ON. | | 
He was murdered: his death is not revenged ; anden is on the 
perpetrators of that crime that Apollo demands puniſhment. 17, 
OE DIPUS. 


How, at this diflance of time, tall we penetrate into the cbt. | 
rity of that een ende t M. 30 ww 


CRE ON. eee 


Here in Thebes, ſo ſays the God. not, the Git 
Sensen that will nclivd our 5 We 
find not what we ſeek but with of anions ain Negli 
only ſerves as ms 4 veil to conceal thoſe impious actions * 


OE DIP US. 

Where was Laius murdered ? In Thebes, a aft ebene 
ſome other place? was it in this country, or any other? anſwer me. 
| e enden 


* 
* 
1 


. 


— 


e r unt in "= od, it tools be managed infutwmati- 
the incidents of which the fable is com- ner, that it may not enter into the piece 
+4 poſed, there ſhould be nothing improba- © itſelf, but be either antecedent'to the c- 
ble; or, N « tion, or follow afterwards: and this rule 
Vor. . C | «« Sophocles 


10 : 


OE DIP US. 


vo CREON. 
Laius went from hence to confult the Oracle, and has never 
been heard of fince. 
OEDIPUS. 


Did none of his train return, from whom we ma wo. ſome 
intelligence concerning this atrocious at? 4 


CREON. 


One man alone eſcaped ; but from him we could learn no 
more than one flight circumſtance. | | 


OEDIPUS. 


What . Let us 


neglect nothing it 0 often 1 


that the moſt inconſiderable incidents lead to a full diſcovery. 


SRE ON. 


W to his account, Laius was ſet upon by a band of rob- 
bers, and fell oppreſſed with numbers. 


OE DIP US. 
+ Can it be thought probable, that robbers would have dared 
to attack the facred perſon of a king, u e ere 


C RE ON. 
Plots and ambuſhes were ſuſpected; r 
we were plunged again into more dreadful miſeries. 


directed the attempt ? 


—_— 


ER. AR. DA DA. >... 


= 


« Sophocles has with great judgment ob- 
« ſerved in his tragedy of Oedipus.” Ariſe. 

ports. chap. 16. 

M. Dacier, in his note upon this 

fays, It was not probable that Oedipus 
« ſhould be fo long the huſband of Jocafta, 
«« without hearing from her the manner of 
* Laius's death, and without cauſing the 
murder to be ſtrictiy enquired into; but 
« becauſe this fubjed, which is otherwiſe 
the fineſt imaginable, could not ſubſiſt 
« without that improbability, Sophocles 
% has made uſe of it, but with great pro- 
priety leſt it out of the action which 
« makes the ſubject of his tragedy : this 

«« incident is related there as what has 
« already happened, and before the com- 


4 


« mencement of the action. The poet 
« is anſwerable for ſuch incidents only 
of which his fable is compoſed, but 
« for none of thoſe that either precede or 
« follow it.” This way of reaſoning ſeems, 
in my opinion, to throw duft in the eyes, 
in order to hide a viſible tho* neceſſary de- 
fe&. I rather chuſe to believe that Ariſto- 
tle praiſed for the judicious man- 
ner in which he has palliated this error, by 
making it in ſome degree fo foreign to his 
action, that it would not be obſerved but 
upon reflection. 

+ By this paſſage it appears, that Oedi- 
pus already ſuſpected Creon of having been 
concerned in the murder of Laius, to ſecure 
n een 


8 


oE DIP Uu 8. 
OEDIPUS. 


TT 


What miſcries could you be allided with dh great; 25 60 f 
2 the murderers of your prince ? 


CREON. 


+ The 5p 


hynx and her cruel ſnares, thoſe known and BF 


ils, buried i in oblivion the paſt and the obſcure. _ 


OE DIP US. | 3 
Well, be it my taſk to trace this ſecret guilt 10 dn find Eee 


Juſt are your orders, 
wile, and I 


verer ; the 


reat Apollo. 
ill follow them. In me Thebes ſhall find a deli- 
an obedient prince, and Laius a reyenger. To 


Your counſels, Creon, are 


this 17 intereſt obliges me. The cauſe of Laius is my 
own 


| belv and 


back theſe ſacred 
2 


I puniſh not this execrable crime, I ſhall embolden re- 
perfidious ſubjects to practiſe on — — 
him, I ſhall ſecure my crown. 
boughs. [To bis train.] 7 do 
e hither; I and 


len, ad bear 


Gods are favourable to us, this way hell ä 


D 


__HIGH-PRIES T. | 
Riſe, tender ſuppliants, our prayers are granted. Oh!'m 


agen. 


confirm his gracious Oracle, and free, ay frotiFogr Famgne es. * 


FIRST INTERLUDE. 


CHORUS. 


Oh, divine Oracle, which from the facred * temple of Da 
has been ſo lately brought to Thebes, and holds our 


in | 


t The hiſtory of the Sphynx is well 
known: it was a monſter compoſed of the 
different parts of an eagle, a lion, and a 
woman, who devoured ſuch perſons as 
could not explain her enigmas. 


Some au- 


— 


baſtards from ſucreeding to the crown, quo- 
ted the oracle of Apollo to Cadmus, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion. This woman te- 
quired that the oracle ſhould be produced. 
Oedipus, inſtructed in a dream, 


thors ſay that this Sphynx was a powerful the oracle, end put his fiſter to dench. 


army, which had taken poſſeſſion of Beotia, 
and ravaged the Theban territories, under 
the conduct of a wicked woman, whom 
Oedipus killed. Others relate, that the 
Sphynx was a natural daughter of Laius, 
who murdered thoſe Thebans, that, to hinder 


* The temple of Delphos, ſays the ſcho- 


_ laſt, was enriched with innumerable gifts, 


and afterwards the place from whence the 
oracles were delivered, was covered with 


tiles of geſt, r 


, 5 f*4 
x6 | anxious 


ſionate our preſent ſufferings. + If 


12 OEDIPU 8. 
anxious ſuſpence, what is thy hidden purport ? Alas, uncertain 


of our deſtiny, we groan, we tremble with our fears. All-power- 
ful God! we adore thy impenetrable decrees. Oh, deign to unfold 


thy ſacred meaning, great Oracle, immortal ſon of Hope. To 
you we firſt addreſs our vows, oh Minerva, daughter of Jupi- 
ter; oh Diana, tutelary Goddeſs of this land, who art ſeated on 
a throne in the midſt of Thebes :_ and thou, invincible Apollo, by 
whoſe inevitable darts the ſerpent Python was deſtroyed ; Divini- 
ties benign, by whom the woes of mortals are relieved, compaſ- 

3 aſſiſting hands the 
Taging flame, that began to conſume this city was extinguiſhed, 
ſuccour us now, immortal Gods. Alas! our miſeries are without 
number. A whole nation becomes a victim to death, and de- 
ſcends to the filent tomb. Hope is no more; all help but your's 
is vain: the ſterile earth denies her fruits, and mocks our uſeleſs 
toil. Pluto, the relentleſs Pluto, beholds the dead fall into the 
black waves of Styx, faſter than the lightning's ſucceſſive flaſhes; 


and, as a flight of birds whoſe numbers darken the air, they 


preſs each other down: the carcaſſes of the dead, deprived of fu- 
neral rites, cover the ground in heaps; our wretched mothers die 
in the pangs of child-birth ; our youthful brides and venerable 


matrons embrace the altars I as a ſacred aſſylum, and pierce the 


air with lamentations. Alas! what one night has ſpared, the 


following day deſtroys. Nothing is heard on every fide but groans 


and funeral cries; and the name of Apollo, a thouſand times in- 
voked, mingles with our mournful cries. Oh Minerva, who 
beholdeſt the miſeries of thy Thebes, deign to affiſt us! Drive 
hence this barbarous Divinity, this deſtroying Mars, more dread- 
ful than the God of battles, by whom, with inſatiate fury, the 
Thebans fall; but not with the pomp of war, the glittering helm 
and ſhield. Oh, drive him, Goddeſs, from this deſolated land; 


plunge him in the vaſt boſom of 8 or in the immenſe 


depths of the Thracian ſea. Great Jupiter, at whoſe command 
the thunders roll, ſtrike this malignant Genii with your bolts. Oh 
Lycian Apollo, bring to our aid thy bow, thy golden quiver, and 
thy inevitable darts. And thou, Diana *, hurl at him thoſe fierce 

| beams, 


+ By inſpiring Oedipus, when he deli- This ſenſe is perhaps the moſt exact, but 
vered Thebes from the Sphynx. the other is the moſt beautiful. 85 

1 Otherwiſe, Embrace the altars upon Diana, or Hecate, was ſuppoſed, as 
the banks of the river; dcr vagen EE IE FINE I. 


OE DIPF U-S 13 
beams, which, like flaming arrows, thou darteſt upon the moun-- 
tains of Lycia + ; be at length propitious to our vos, thou God, 
that deigneſt to bear the name of Theban. Thee whom we 
adorn with a golden tiara, oh chief of the Bacchanals, 2 
Bacchus f, bring hither thy flaming torches, 5 ee u us 
this horrible Divinity. : 


Ac d RG 


Sc EN E che FIRST. 


OE DIP US, his T RA IN, the CHORUS, as 
PEOPLE aſembled before the Palace ]. 


OE DIPUS ſpeaking to the PEOPLE. .. 

Have heard your demands, oh Thebans; abe le ent . 

ſten to your Ying. Afﬀiſt my endeavours to relieve you, and 
I dare promiſe you ſucceſs. I, who am no native of Thebes, am 
free from all ſuſpicion of having murdered Laius, and am ignorant 
ee of his death: I ſhall declare my ſen- 
timents therefore Think you I would recall to remem- 
brance a crime ſolo an rag: if I had not certain evi- 
dence of it. Know 1 Thebans, that Oedipus, a ſtranger 
once, but now fellow-citizen, Wh” obedient to thoſe laws 
which he himſelf preſcribes , commands you to name the mur- 
derer of Laius . If the fear of death deters the criminal from 
confeſſion, let him Fa aſide that ear} Weener . 


ä 


tals with frenſy. This ſenſe is more natu- I This act opens . 
ral than that which Dacier gives 'to' this cence than the former; The people, 
paſſage. cording to the commands of Oedipus, 


_ concealed elegance, it is ſufficient to ſay, 

that in Thebes Bacchus was honoured with 
a peculiar worſhip; and that the Chorus i 
| invoke him here in common with che 
other Gods of the country. 


O0 DIF Us. 


we will inflict on him. If he is a ſtranger, diſcover him: a ſer- 
vice of ſuch importance ſhall be nobly rewarded ; but if fear, or 


14 


what is more powerful than either fear or duty, through friend- 
ſhip you conceal this fatal ſecret, hear, Thebans, hear the impre- 
cation * and the orders of your king. Let not the impious wretch 
be admitted to the ſacrifices, nor mix in ſocial converſe with you, 
ſhare nothing in common with him, not even the luſtral water + ; 
it is my command that you baniſh him from your houſes, as a mon- 
ſter, who will draw down the wrath of heaven upon you. . Such 
are the orders of the oracle; and thus I begin to execute them, 
and revenge your murdered prince. May the criminal, whether 
this horrible parricide was his act alone, or whether he had accom- 
plices in it, ſuffer all the fatal effects of thoſe curſes I now pour 
upon him. May he drag a miſerable life, driven out from human 
ſociety, without dwelling, without hope, and deſtitute of all re- 
lief. If knowingly I ſhelter him in my palace, may thoſe dread- 
ful imprecations I have unced, fall on myſelf and family. 
Hear me then, ye Thebans: I command you by that obedience 
you owe me as your king, by the reſpect due to the ſacred Ora- 
cle, by your affection for your country, thus miſerably defaced, 
to perform with the utmoſt exactneſs, the orders I have juſt given 
you. For although the Gods | themſelves had not ſpoke thus 
painly, is it fit a crime ſo ſhocking ſhould remain unpuniſhed ? 
Does not the blood of the beſt of men, the beſt of kings, ſpeak 
plain enough? Should he not have been revenged ? I who am the 
ſucceſſor of ſo good a prince, poſſeſſed of his wife and throne, the 
father } and the guardian of his children, if the fates had not 
ſnatched them. from us, I will regard him as a father; yes, 
in this cauſe, I will act with redoubled vigilance; my ſoul hal 

M. Dacier, with great reaſon, finds fault 


with the ſcholiaſt for ſaying, that rhere is 
ſomething trivial in theſe thoughts. How- 


2 Theſe imprecations, and theſe orders, 
give us a very natural deſcription of the 
excommunication of the ancients, which 


in the pagan religion was a dreadful pu- 
niſhment. Euripedes gives a more parti- 
cular account of it in his Iphigenia in 
Tauris. | 

+ The luſtral water was made uſe of to 
purify the people at the facrifices : they 
dip'd their hands into it, a flaming brand 
was thrown into it, and it was afterwards 
ſprinkled upon the aſſembly. 

t He ſpeaks here of himſelf without 
knowing it, that is, of the ſon of Laius. 


ever, the ſcholiaſt adds, that they are very 
well calculated to move the paſſions, and 
that Euripides is full of them, whereas So- 
phocles makes uſe of them ſparingly, and 
never but when he would raiſe concern- 
ment in the audience; and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that this thought of Oedipus 
is very likely to produce that effect. He re- 
ſolves to revenge him as a father, whoſe 
fon and murderer he at laſt diſcovers him- 
ſelf to be. | 


not 


OE DIP US. 
till I have diſcovered the im 


not taſte of 


” 
Ly 


murderer 


pious 
of the dear remains * of Labdacus, of the Polydores, of Cad- 


mus, and Agenor. I owe this ven 


to their manes; as for 


thoſe who refuſe their conſent to this juſt ſentence, — the earth 
A 


be ever barren, and deceive their uſeleſs labours; m 
their wives expire withour —_—_ 


-ther; and may they periſh 


behold 
known the ſoft {A of mo- 
a death more horriũ 


(X po > ile) K. thee which eee - But 
or ſuch as yield „„ to my will, may juſtice com- 


bat in their cauſe; 
Thebes! 


oh, ye immortal Gods, be favgurable to 


CHORWUS. 


Oh king, we ſubmit moſt willingly to 


your AION WO: 


innocent as we are of the murder, — not the 
of it; the God, who gave the Oracle, only can explain it, — dif 


OE DIPUS. eee 
You ſay well, but what mortal can conſtrain the Gods to unfold 


cover 


their ſecrets ? 
CHORUS. - HOES 
is yet another reſource +, mt id 
OEDIPUS. | 


. oy expedient" poet HET 26 Four 


* conceal it not. 


\ CHOR vs. 
The ſage Tireſias f, he who is 
with the Gods; may not his divine 


mortals what Apollo is 
reknowlege reveal this 


myſtery? . - 
It appears that the retire after 
having received the king's orders ; the Cho- 


rus, compoſed of the oldeſt and moſt re- 
ſpectable Thebans, remain, and anſwer for 
the people. 

. + Literally, Hear a ſecond counſel, &e. 
Oedipus replies, Give me a third, if you are 
able. M. Orſatto Giuſtiniano tranſlates it, 


Grangs . enchera jo in yrowe # bas, - mal. 


t Tireſias was a native of Thebes in 
Beotia, the ſon of Everus and Cariclo. He 
happened to ſee Pallas when ſhe was bath- 
ing; and, according to Callimachus and 


Propertius, was for it by the loſs 
of his ſight; a leſs —— than that 
inflicted on Acteon. The goddeſs had com- 
paſſion on him afterwards, and beſtowed 


on bim the power of divination. © Ovid 


ſays, that it was Juno who ſtruck him with 
blindneſs, for having, in a diſpute between 
her and Jupiter, which was by their mu- 

content lubmilied to his arbitration, 
decided it in favour of the God, who, to 
make him ſome reparation for the Toſs of 


his ſight, granted him the knowledge of 
futurity.” 
OE DIP US. 


16 | OE DB IP U $. 


: OE DIE US. 
| on Mighty WRC es As ates thought; twice 
by the counſel of Creon have 1 ſent for him; 11 th. an go ap- 


rern 
5 CHORUS. 


Le Tireſias be conſulted then ; 2 
been ſpread concerning this parricide, of little conſequence in- 
deed, and which did not ſeem to merit any attention. 
7s : OEDIPUS. 
Say what were thoſe reports; I would have nothing neglected. 
| CHORUS. | 
It was ſaid that the king was aſſaſſinated by travellers. 
OEDIPUS. 

This I alſo have heard; but, as yet, no one has appeared who 

Was an OR of the fact. 
CHORUS. 

The terror of thoſe curſes which you have pronounced, will 
certainly produce them; and douht 120 but the guily wretch 
himſelf, impelled by his fears, will ſoon appear 

OE DIP US. 
They whe fear not to be wicked, but little fear my curſes, 


CHORUS. 


He comes who will reveal this ſecret criminal; the divine pro- 
phet approaches, he 0: wn Eg are known, he will un- 
fold the truth. | 


SCENE the SE CON D. 
To thm TIRESIAS. 


| OEDIPUS, 
Oh thou who, th deprived of fight, yet canſt penetrate 
into the ſecrets N and earth, to thee thy miſerable 
| ney has recourſe ; thou only art able to deliver her. bel 


„ 


® In the Greek it is, . thoſe ſuſpicions which Ocipus entertains 
Jengers to bim——by Creon's advice. This hint of Creon, and which the audience is after- 


is not unuſeful, for it Jays a foundation for wards not ſurpriſed to hear him aver. 


on n Nn urg 55 


has declared, that our calamities Men ddr ceaſe in the murderers 
of Laius are either put to death or baniſhed. Let the ſacred m 
ſteries of thy art be all employed to diſcover them; mark 
flight of birds, exert the whole power of divination; refuſe not, 


th "i the aſſiſtance they 7, pee ect n be: 8 
2 ark Gilg only hg eſerve thy country, pi ſerve. thy 
— a prince, 015 blood unjuſtly Thed, draws 
wrath of Heaven; and oh, remember | ane nothing io de | 
nnn 4107 οe¹ wad dt de i 
a TIRE SIA 8, alice. 9 07 * o uod 
Oh, Gods how dangerous it is to xkhow too much ! I am un- 
done; wretch that Lam, hy came I hither ?,, o it ug? 8 
OE DI US. .morft 


"FO 3 INTOTL |! Lon 
11 R E 8 1 AS | 

Suffer me to retire, prince: believe Tireſias, it ll be heſt 

both for you and f me. 5 3 eee 
ED Us. 1 
- Unjuſt and cruel!. Have; you then . that Thebes is pour 
; WS * 3 is MS. 2 { 

countty ? will you' not, at her intreates, explain the Orele?| 
28 SIN 1 * © 2007” 1 TIN ES ILA 8. 2 2712 «T8 SEXES XI 

You, prince, are more unjuſt than me. 1 am-filent- bocaulo I 
enen ee een 
7 asl I he H AMR. US. % hos wan en bf 

-Tireſias, e ue Nhat 
yen Ewe Thus proſtrate at your knees, N d hems 


T I E 8 LA I 10 058700 

Alas! you are f what you aſk: ſuffer the ſecret to 
NI 

remain iin dne! Prod not #71 your milefies'” © D Ar 

— OE DIFE US ie e ee 

How! you know, then who. the, murderer ve lg An 

ſilent. Je ie your e e Lone ages 

TIRES 1A. 8. ws 757 75 fits Ed 


e 1. "is: for your fake, Yor m. aw," GT 0. 
ſilent; nne gel | 


oH 11T 5 oO EDIUS. 


1 
SIX 2 * 
* * 


i | QE D II R U. &. 


Nenne 12d bonoboab arg 
can is unmoved? dere, impions and baſe 
how long vile thou be this bee: 1 


p " "TTRESIAS. 22 
100 8 me with my cruelty, yet an no gies Nene 
n ee eli of it. 
QE DIE PU S8. 
RT ble to hear thee without rage? Think what-an injury 


to thy copntrys - - 28417 
1 m7 I! davact cot WT NE Sik: 4A 8. wet! bo AO 
" You will know —— tos ſon, N Beek nov reveab 


QEDIPUS.... 3 
Theſe misſortünes T \ would learn from thy mouth.” Mo 
| T IL R E, 8. I "2 
Aicheugh yi you ſhould load me with your ſeyereſt 1 dage- 


will not ſpeak. | XY dr 

1 > aries T2; OEDIPUS.. ** 7 

"The;fur . railed. (hall be x lex looſe upon ther „ Ne 1 
opinion, an accomplice in this 


declare it to thee, thou art, in my 
parricide, nay, the author" of a ett thou not ee of 


fight, I Mo believe . t 
C bn 
* I. hear you, and in my. tark} bb Oedipus, 1 declare, that 
yeu baue yourſelf: pronounced your ſtntence. Ves, from this fatal 
moment, no Theban can hold cone with yo you are the 
murderer of Laius. 5 4 | 
. ore, 


92 
I Laius's mugdetef l, oh Gods! Tra "thinkeſt er. 
my vengeance for this black Rag * 


. LA 2 


— which Ocipud i trink./ think that all is the effeRt of his reſentment, 
ported, juſtifies the 99 Ter vom omg and of the plot: he had taid before, and 
thus plainly to him: and this 2 7 as he believes himſelf to be the 
ducted with ſuch art, that Ti 2 hs of — and not 


laſt bis ror fairy nerd of, L. 01602 * | 
1 er er 14246 58 8 ft of Ned 


TIRESTL AS. 


| CJ 


GE D 1 P u s. 19 
TftRESITAS. 

1 fear it not; cls all ca er Shu "ad Reſend 

me from your wrath. _ 1 «7 ! | 1 
|  OEDIPUS. 1 Wort wa 237 

e e whenoe knowelt thou the um? Thy 

art, blind prophet, hath not diſcovered it to thee. | 

1 Tim T IRE SI AS. P 

— I Knows rand At dngutnadiprbos tf 


to break ſilence. 
otDIPUs. 
\ Have 1 obliged thee to accafe me! Repeat then 4 
haſt ſaid; — — MD $91 
|  _TiRESIAS. bat 
You have heard too much *, mean to lay 4 for 
wn wy By | 


21 C} 
„ig 51 OBDA F.Y Betts b2760 pap Kdt 
I tell thee n — * — 1 command thee to 
der wont b 8 


| Well then, ies he werder pom youleck youll 
vv „„ ON NI S. „„ n fo awo 0 
gains baſe man! thou halt not twice inſult me with iran. 
| * TIRES IAS. on 
Oh Heaven what would his fury be, wats Eh done Mt." | 
Y vir . DIP U 8. 8 : datt 5 
'Say all thou knowelt, ne e e 11 dal. 
e ee 67 lg 
Thus urged 1 will ſpeak. Oedipus, without knowing l, i n:. 


in an impious union; he i 4 
Wet be is pl hae A840 n 


b OE DIF U 8. ds 1 1 1. 
m i lege be hd eee ee pony | 


* 


— | 
18 r A bet atk that is, ——— 


mans « 2222 ag” W SS #IÞ ay a — -, 


3 
= 


Thebes I came without ambition, without deſign ; 


ſeemed at firſt to be the malt fa 
| P lots to deprive me of the crown ; he faborns this wretched prieſt, 


ww 


20 OE D I. P U 8. 
TIRES IAS. 
. I fear thee not, ſuch is the force of Truth. d 


OEDIPUS. - en 
Ves, but Truth is not upon thy lips. Thou doubly blind, Son 
P | 


inn my n 
Ah, ated michel Soon, very | ſoon, will the calami 
h ... | "4 
E DIPUS HEY 
f an 
ſhould be the laſt of thy life. 1 Fee TEN 


IRE SIA s. 
My life is not in your hands. n ern 
preſerve it f. | 
OEDIPUS. 


Haſt thou joined with Creon, to contrive thisbuſe ee; 


TR E-SLAS. 
ee of us; 2 — 


FE _OEDIPUS. 


Oh crown! oh ſcepter! oh wiſdom, ſacred treaſure, whoſe 
diftates have more power to make life happy, than all eau 
divination; how are theſe bleſſings, by being too much 
to the malignant darts of envy, ſu jected to a fatal e 

the throne is 


4 : 


offered me, I accept it, and I ms i this Creon, who 
of my friends, forms ſecret 


lind in his art, and only wiſe for his own intereſts; Creon employs 
his artifices and deluſions, and againſt whom? againſt Oedipus, 
his friend; for ſay, thou dotard, who made thee a prophet? why 


or D u 


didſt thou not anſwer the enſnaring gegen. * 
deliver Thebes from the cruelties n on her 

ſter? Thy bleeding country then needed the 8 
divine, of knowledge more than human; where then were thy 
prophetic arts, thy myſteries, thy birds, and thy Gods? Oedipus 
ne) col by ili eg, mins nope 

us, who | not the gift of pro , EXP 

— confounded the Sphynx. Ah — confeſs, that devoured 
by ambition, thou wouldſt ſeat Creon on the throne, that thou 
mayſt reign under him. This is the ſecret intereſt which animates 
thee to my ruin; but mark me, prophet, thy ambition ſhall coſt 
thee dear. I will revenge my wrongs on thee, and the baſe author 
of this conſpiracy ; did not ſome remains of reverence for thy 
hoary age reſtrain me, I would this moment make thee ſenſible at 
what a price thou haſt abuſed thy pernicious art. gd 


| CHORUS. 
We have been witneſſes of your diſpute, and own with grief 
that too much paſſion has been ſhewn on either fide. Remember 
rince, Tireſias remember, that to cxplgin the Oracle is all the 


now. 
TIRESIAS. oc 

Oedipus, you are a king, but here the liberty of hearing and 
anſwering by turns, renders us equal; nor am I your ſubject, but 
Apollo's. Know then, that I have no need of being juſtified by 
Creon; free and incapable of fear, I will have no other defen- 
der but myſelf. I am blind, it is true; but although you have 
are blind to the miſeries which furround you. Know 
ou 23 air you breathe, with whom, and how you are united? 
ks you who hath given you birth? know you the crimes you 
have committed, which have made you execrable to your kin- 
dred, whether on earth, or in the gloomy regions of the dead? 
Already the revenging Furies purſue you ; a father and a mother 
drive them on; ſoon, very ſoon, deprived of fight like _—_ 

ſhall be chaced from this land. Then, Oedipus, what ſeas, 
mountains * will not echo with your groans, when you ſhall 
know your fatal hymen, the i ri nuptial torch which you have 


* In the Greek, hat Cyiberion? It is ignorant that he was expoſed on mount 
an altufion to the paſt, which could not be Cytherion. 
Preſerved in the tranſlation. Ocdipus ioo „%: — 


| rigid, 


22 Oo E DIF u S. 
lighted, when you ſhall fee the dreadful rock you have ſtruck 
upon, and which to you appeared a fecure port; when a 
of miſeries, which now you are ignorant of, / ſhall equal you 
FFP 
exhauſt your rage on Creon and Tireſias: you, you, yourſelf will 
beſt revenge us; and ſure a more nn 
een ene eee n od an 
OE DIP US. 23. 
Oh Gods! muſt I till hear and ſuffer theſe outrages. Fly, 
wretch, from my juſt fury, and ſhew thy hated face no more. 
| TIRES IAS. | 
\ I came-ut your comment. 
"Di 
Could I have foreſeen this madneſs, thou ſhould not have been 


E 
TIR ESIAS. 
You call me mad: your father did not think me ſo. 
OEDIPUS. | 
Ha! ftay, who was my father? 
TIRESIAS. 
This day, an day; ſhall give thee birth and 


death +. 
OEDIPUS. 
Thy words are dark, perplexed. 
| TIRESIAS. 
Ii not your bouſ to have del enignas like theſe? 
OE DIP US. 5 


That which you reproach me with, is my glory. 
| TIBESIAS., 13 | 
Bey rather your misfortune. | - 
| OEDIPUS. | 
have preſerved Thebes, no matter at what price. 
| | TIRESIAS. 
Lead me h hence. 4 —— 


3 —— — —— Pl. II 6 i 


+ That is he ſhall know who he is. 


OEDIPUS. 


OE DIP U S. 23 


b 3104 off OE DIPUS.' > 
Farewell, and rid us of thy preſence. Leave us, TOE 


TIRES IAS. 


Ves, I will leave yon In ſpite of all your mms have 2 


r My life depends not upon 
you z hear me then for the laſt time. TIS mags whom you ſeek, 
and whom you load with imprecations, this criminal, this mur- 
C a foreigner he ſeems, but. ſoon he ſhall be 
acknowleged a Thehan ;, ſoon, very ſoon, his fortune, now ſo gay, 


ſo ſmiling, ſhall vaniſh like a dream ;/ indigent, blind, and lean- 


| 4KTC 21 


ing on 4 ſtaff, he ſhall wander through other countries, a ſpecta 
dle of woe. What will be his grief, his horror, when he diſco- 
RD and the huſband 
of his mother] loaded with the guilt of and inceſt? 
Go, prince, explain theſe dreadful words, and if you find. them 
— ĩ mn on 00 


"FEGOND! INTERLUDE. 


£00 C-B OCR UzSpriw: if whiz ns? an, —. ; 
| What has Apel, Beis deep receffes of his fred}; e 5er 


clared!. who is this wretch that, unknown to himſelf, hath ſtained 
his hands with blood? Nowlet him ſhun the puniſhment that awaits 


him; now let him fly fyikas the . — already the 


© Demetrius Triclinius, in tis — the earth Ede has imitated theſe move- 
upon the verſes of Sophocles ſays, that ments, in his odes, ently, becauſe in 
the Chorus, in ſinging the ſtrophe; direct finging, 4 were per- 
their ſteps towards the right ; that they turn formed. Theſeus, when he returned from 
to the left when they ſing the antiſtrophe j Crete, eU puree 

laſtly, when ſing the hich ; ſeveral turns windingy, 

eee a e e 
they remai fined in one place. — Conceise I 


re 


copied from — the G Maas left. It is e EN 
gyptians, e ree m- . my opt N 
tended, like them, to deſcribe the coutſe of that the Chorus e into two dande, 


ſing, advanced ta — 


t ahe hand, — 4 when: they. 
— — the antiſtro and left as far as the che e 
the turning to the lest,, ments Ga this was the ſttophs : the other; on the — 
of che planets; laſtly, tha e Rode 82 — the RIO | 
ſituation expreſſed the immoyeable ſtate their movement to the Fight. 


vas f, i | mortal 


— 
— 


AuTEOT ko- 
PHE I. 


STxorae II. 


AnTISTRO- 
nE IL. 


1 O EDI u 8. 


immortal ſon of Jove aims at him his dreadful bolts; the cruel, 
the inevitable Fates purſue him. | 
From the clouds of Parnaſſus, the Oracle, like a r 4 


forth, and warns the Thebans to produce the criminal. Like a 


bull, who wanders from the herd to conceal his ſhame and his 
defeat/ he hides himſelf in the depth of caverns; he ſeeks the 
impenetrable ſhade of the foreſts; ia ly he wanders through ſo- 
litary places; in vain he would avoid the ſentence which, from 
the midſt of the carth ®, has been pronounced againſt him. we 
voice, the immortal voice ftill thunders in his ears. 

Oh ſage Tirefias, what horrors haſt thou uttered! ſhall we 
give credit to thy fatal words? Is the prophet or is Oedipus to 
blame? You raiſe alike our hopes and fears. What could 
animate the ſon of Polybus + againſt Laius? Shall we ſubſcribe 
to an odious reproach, which accuſes Quiipes of a murder, he who- 
knows not even the criminal ? 

Oh Jupiter! oh Apollo! you read the hearts of all; ſuch is. ce 
privilege of the Gods. But have prieſts more knowlege than other 
men? One mortal is ſuperior to another in wiſdom, but all are 
liable to error. What raſhneſs then to believe, without 
proofs, the accuſation we have heard of * Ah, no, it 
cannot be, that he who ſaved the Thebans, whoſe wiſdom was 


Neben cot even * the Sphynx, ſhould be a murderer. 


en way i} H I R D. 


8 EN E M FIR S r. 
C RE ON, te CHORUS. 


CRE ON. 


H Thebans, what have I heard? The king accuſes me br 
the blackeſt treachery. Oppreſſed with grief, for this im- 
puted guilt, I come to learn the particulars from you. It is not 
caough that [hear ny, part in the general calamity, but I muſt 
— — 
Nn n fas” of thi oat of thi - + Ocdipas was ſoppoled is be N fuer. 


mountain Parnaſſus, was ſuppoſed to lie in Polybus; it is this which renders the accu- 
the center of the world. See the notes upon fations of Tirefias incredible, and which 


the Iphigenia in Tauris. 118 - preps undd prepares the unravelling of 
| haye 


K*. + — ww 


— 


o E DIP US. 25 
have the additional misfortune of being thought criminal by Oe- 
dipus; he ſuſpets my words, my actions. Thus dithonoured, 
life is not worth my care; for will not you, will not my friends 
henceforth, regard me as a traitor to my country ? 


| - CHORUS. | 
Alas, prince, not truth, but rage, has ſurely formed theſe ſtrange 
ſuſpicions. 
CRE ON. 


Who hath ſuggeſted. to the king, that I have ſuborned the 
prophet to ſpread theſe falſe reports? | | | 


CHORUS. 
The king, indeed, did ſay fo, but on what grounds we know not. 


CREON. : 
What, did he calmly, did he deliberately accuſe me of ſuch 
atrocious guilt ? 7 | 3 
CHORUS. 
It is not for us to penetrate into the thoughts of kings = = - See, 
he comes, he himſelf will inform you. * 


- SCENE the SECOND. 
To them OE DIP US. 


OE DIP US. 

How. haſt thou the preſumption to appear before me, con- 
victed * as thou art, of having conſpired againſt my crown and 
life, comeſt thou to inſult me here, here in my palace? Say, didſt 
thou think me ſo weak as not to have diſcovered” thy traitorqus 
plots; or ſo mad, as when I had diſcovered them, to let thee 
eſcape with impunity ? What was thy deſign ; how couldſt thou 
hope, deſtitute of friends, of troops, and treafure, to make 
thy way to the throne ? | 


— 


* Theſe words in the text, gende & r out the leaſt foundation, would in him 
Y aro; inparis, are thus tranſlated by M. bave been extremely weak. But it is plain 
Dacier, Thou abo art certainly the murderer of that this could not be the ſenſe of Sopho- 
Laius, This miſtake has produced ano- cles: his words are, Thou art the murderer of 
ther in a modern poet, as if Oedipus re- his man, that is, of me. This manner of 
Proached Creon with having himſelf mur-. ſpeaking is uſual with the Greek and Latin 
dered Laius ; a reproach which being with- poets. | 

Vor. I. E CREON. 


a6 OEDIPUS: 
CREON. 


Oedipus, I have liſtened patiently to your 1 ſuffer me to 
ſpeak in my turn, and condemn me not unheard. 


OE DIP US. 


Yes, thou art eloquent. I know it. Thy artifices alſo are 
known to me. I will not hear thee ; thy crime is proved. 


CRE ON. 


I conjure you hear me 
OE DIP US. 
Be ſilent, or confeſs that thou art the worſt of men. 
CRE ON. 
How great is your error, prince, if you take prejudice for reaſon: 


OEDIPUS. 
Think not to eſcape unpuniſhed, for having conſpired againſt. 


thy king. 
CRE ON. 
If I. am proved guilty, I will ſubmit to puniſhment; but, I 
conjure you, tell me what is my crime ? 
OE DIP US. 
* Was it not by thy advice, that I ſent for this boaſted prophet? 
C RE ON. | 
acknowlege it; and I would give the ſame advice again. 


OE DI Us. 


How long is it ſince Laius - - - - - 
| CREON. 
Explain yourſelf. . - 
OEDIPUS. 
How long is it ſince Laius was murdered ? 
CRE ON. Fr | 
Tis many years; but the remembrance of it is not eaſily effaced. 
OEDIPUS.: 


Did Tireſias, at that time, make profeſſion of this divining art? 


— 


© Teas from this denke wer de ſuſpicion of Ocipus againſt Creon rok 
their riſe, 
CREON. 


o E DIF US. 27 
CRE ON. | 
His ſcience, and his fame, were then as great as they are now. 
OE DIP US. N 
Did he name Oedipus to you then? 
C RE ON. 
Never, in my preſence. 
OE DIP US. 
Were no enquiries made concerning this murder? 
C RE ON. 
There were; but all in vain. 
OE DI 8. 
Why did not Tireſias ſpeak then as he does now ? 
R EON. 
I know not that; I Ennot anſwer to what A of. 


OE DIP US. 0 
At leaſt thou knoweſt what thou thyſelf art concerned i in; 
. be wiſdom to confeſs it. 
CREON. 
What ſhould I confeſs? All that I know I will declare. 


OEDIPUS. 
Would he have charged the murder of Laius upon: me, if thou 
hadſt not joined with him in this accuſation ? 
CREON. 


You know beſt, oh Oedipus! what Tireſias has faid to you. But 
it is from you, that I would learn that which you ſeek to know 


of me. 
OE D DU 
Queſtion me then, I permit thee; but never hope to bete 
me, that I am the murderer of Laius. 


CRE ON. 
Are you not the huſband of my ſiſter? 


OEDIPUS. 
Ez CREON. 


1 am. 


my heart too well; my ſentiments are not thoſe of a rebel and 


GE 18: U: 


C RE ON. | 
Does the not ſhare with you the ſovereign power ? 


OEDAI2US - 
She does; and my reſpect and. tenderneſs for her are boundleſs. 


CRE ON. 
Next to you both, am I not the greateſt in the kingdom? 


OE DIP US. 
Perfidious wretch, this aggravates thy treachery. 


CRE ON. 


Deign to hear me, prince, and you will be convinced I am not 
perfidious. The rank I enjoy is equal to royalty); and with it. I 
enjoy what monarchs taſte not, ſecurity and quiet. What mad- 
neſs to forfeit theſe advantages for the fears, the anxieties, that 
ſurround a throne ! Say, can there be room for choice in ſuch un- 
equal bleſſings *? Born without ambition, I prefer the title of 
ſubject to that of king. In this the wife think as I do. Con- 
tented in a private ſtation, and free from inquietude, you make 
my happineſs and my honour. To me the throne would prove 
an inexhauſted ſource of cares; and I ſhould be more a ſlave than 
king. How, with theſe {ad appendages, could I prefer a crown 
to that power, which by your indulgence I poſſeſs, unenvied, 
yet without bounds. No, Oedipus, no, I feel and I acknowlege 
y preſent happy lot. Is not my every wiſh prevented? Am I 
ot the diſtributer of your benefits, beloved and reſpected by your 
ubjects as their patron and ſupport with you? I ſhould be the 

eakeſt of men were I to forfeit theſe advantages. You know 


a traitor ;- never has this horrible ſcheme entered my thoughts ; 
{o far from heading a conſpiracy againit my king and brother, I 
ſhould bluſh to be an accomplice in it. If my oaths will not gain 
credit with you, believe the Oracle of Delphos, conſult the God. 
If this impious plot can be proved againſt Tirefias and me, I'will 
ſubmit to whatever puniſhment you doom me. You. ſhall not be 


5 


W > — "_ 
— „ 


0 This moral, and conſequently this de- ripides; ſee the fifth ſcene in the fourth 
fence of Creon's, will not be admitted in act. Theſe two paſfages- of different au- 
our time; but in Greere a crown was thors, ſhew that this moral was then in- 
not what it is with us. Hippotitus argues culcated by the ſages. 
in the ſame manner in the Phædra of Eu- - 


W 


e E DIP S. 29 


my only judge, I will be the firſt to condemn myſelf. Do not 
then, I conjure you, blacken me with ſuch atrocious crimes upon 
a bare ſuſpicion.” It is alike unjuſt to attribute virtue to the wick- 
ed, and wickedneſs to the virtuous. He who ſacrifices a friend to 
his unjuſt ſuſpicions, ſtrikes at his own life. But what do I ſay? a 
friend is more precious than life itſelf. But I have done; _ 
wilf diſcover all; a fingle day is ſufficient to detect guilt; time 
alone « can juſtify innocence. | 


CHORUS. 
He argues juſtly ; oh beware, great King, of Judging raſhly; a 
ſudden reſolution cannot be a wiſe one. 
OE DIPU-S. . 
A ſpeedy vengeance is due to treachery. What, lulled into a 
falſe ſecurity by his ſpecious eloquence, ſhall I wait calmly till his 
plots arc ripe, and fall a victim to them? 
CRE ON. | 
What is your ſentence, Oedipus ? am I condemned to baniſh- 


ment ? 
OE DIPWUS. 
To death. It is not juſt that 2 traitor ſhould eſcape with a leſs. 


puniſhment. as. bon. +, ate 
C R E 0. N. * 
Prove me guilty *, *, and I will fly'to 1 meet that death you doom. 


me to. 
OE DIP US. 
How! this is the anſwer of a rebel. 


#5 ©. 1 es 1 1 4 
Your ſentence is unjuſt. AE 33 
OE DIP US. 


It is for the ſecurity of my crown, that I condemn thee. 


C RE ON. 


And equity demands that I preſerve a life, which you would' 
wrongfully deprive me of. 


i. 


Creon begins now to ſpeak with ſome the throne, in prejudice to the right af 
hanghtineſs ; but it was to him, that after the other: it is this which renders Creon 
the death of Laius, the kingdom lawfully excuſable, and "increaſes the ſuſpicions of 
belonged ; he was of the royal family ; the Oedipus. - 
adyentare of the Sphynx raiſed Oedipus to 8 
OE DIP US. 


30 OE DIHYVUSV . 
OEDIPUS. 


CRE ON. 
Jam not convicted. 
OE DIP US. 


Is it not a ſubjecbs duty, to ſubmit to the orders of his king? 


C RE ON. 
Not when thoſe orders are unjuſt. 
OE DIP US. 
Oh Thebes! oh citizens! - - - - - 
CRE ON. 
I am, as well as you, the maſter of this people; nay more, their 
fellow-citizen. I have an equal right to implore their aſſiſtance. 
CHORUS. 


Oh SENT what is your deſign? Behold the queen Jocaſta! 
Let her decide this quarrel. 


Thou art a traitor *. 


SCENE the THIR D. 
To them JOCAST A. 


JOCASTA. 


Alas, Ocdipus ! alas, my brother! what means this mutual 
rage? What, in the midſt of your expiring country's groans, do 
you not bluſh to add weight to her calamities by your diſſentions! 
Let me intreat you, Oedipus, return to your apartment; and, 
Creon, do you retire. Ah, ceaſe to imbitter our woes; nor let 
this ill- timed quarrel produce more fatal conſequences. 


CREON. 
Jocaſta, be you witneſs how your brother is treated by the 
king ; he threatens me with death or baniſhment. 
OEDIPUS. 


Tis true, Jocaſta ; but his guilt deſerves this puniſhment ; he 
has conſpired againſt his king. 


— 


* I know not why M. Dacier has omitted this line, and C eon's anſwer. 
CREON. 


r I os; 

3 C RE ON. | 
Seize me Furies! load me with your ſevereſt tortures, 995 
am guilty the crime of which he accuſes me. ; 


| JOCASTA. 
What would you more, oh . I conjure you, in the 


name of the G pay ſome regard to an oath ſo aweful ; yield 
to the intreaties of your people, yield to mine. 
CHORUS, 


Oh deign, great prince, to liſten to our prayers; moderate your 
anger; let the queen prevail with you, and yield to our united 


en 
' . OB DIPUS. 
Als what is it you aſk of me? ſhall I bend to a ſubject? 
CHORUS. 


Remember how faithful his paſt conduct has been, how * 
ment his preſent proteſtations. 


OE DIP US. 
Have you conſidered what it is you requeſt of me? 
CHORUS 
We have.. 
| OE DIP Us. 
Dare you avow it then? If you dare, ſpeak: 
/ — ATE... - 


We are not afraid to own, that we. wiſh you to pteſerve a 
friend; at leaſt, that you would not puniſh him upon uncertain - 


ſuſpicions... 
OEDIPUS. 
To ſolicit for his pardon, is to ſolicit. for the death or n 
ment of your king. 
G HO R U 8. 


Oh * firſt of Gods! all-ſeeing Sun! thee we atteſt as witneſs to 
our oaths. If this execrable thought e er tainted our minds, may 
we perifh abandoned by Heaven and men. Alas, oh prince! we 


lament the miſeries of our unhappy country; and our fatal 
diſſenſions theſe miſeries are increaſed. we: "429 a 


— —_—_ —— t Y PX 8 m . LT 


**Firſt of he Got Sree immediately e 
6. | E DIL Nuss. 


. 
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OE DIP US. 


Well, let him retire. I pardon him with the danger of my own 
life and crown. But, let im know, that it is to your ſupplica- 
tions alone he owes his pardon. Whereyer he is, he will be al- 
ways odious to me. | 


C RE ON. 


* So cruel in your mercy! what then would be your vengeance ? 
but ſuch is your character; you are puniſhed by your own paſſions. 


OEDIPUS. | 
Ceaſe to inſult me further; hence! avoid my rage. 


CRE ON. 


Yes, Iwill go. You know me not, that is my aukeaplaeds 
The Thebans will be more juſt. | 


CHORUS. 


Ah, princeſs! why ſtay you here ? prone upon the king to re- 
tire alſo. 


SCENE the F OUR T H. 


JOCASTA, OEDIPUS, the CHORUS. 


FCS TA; 
I would firſt know the occaſion of their Tung: 


CHORUS. 


Ie took ics rife Fram: ſeine ſuſpicions mics by the king. Unjuſt 
reproaches are felt too ſenfibly. 


JOCASTA 
Were theſe reproaches mutual ? 


CHORUS. 


| FOnes FT 4 
What was the cauſe? I intreat you tell me? 


The offence was ſo. 


This paſſage is obſcure. Camerarius will bluſh at it. The other is more natural, 
following the ſcholiaſt, gives it this ſenſe and it is followed by M. Dacier and M. 
s M. Orſatto, You pardon unwilling= Boivin. 


hy; bu. your reſentment is appeaſed, you 
CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 


Princeſs, we beſeech you, enquire no more. Surrounded as we 
are with miſeries, it is not ſafe to awaken the remembrance of 


paſt diſſenſions. | 
| OE DA1P,U.S., | [To the Chorus, 


How blind are you! Notwithſtanding: your ir: boaddel! dqvity, ,pow 
mn laſt hand to a . 


fortunes. 
- CHORUS. | u be 
A goin king, what ingratitude, what folly pak we not 
be guilty of, ſhould we divide our intereſts from yours! Was not 
our ſinking country raiſed by you; are not you our deliverer from 
paſt misfortunes; and in the preſent, ae not ald curthopee:cens 


3 ; 
Jo A. 


: Cont * from me, Oedipus, 1 conjurg you, . RY dame of 
the Gods, conceal not from me the cauſe of your e | 


T1 OE DIPU S. dende 
You ſhall be obliged, Jocaſta, my love can n refuſe you e 
hear then the conſpiracy formed by Creon - - = -= 0 
JOCASTA. f 
He is my brother; yet I will liſten to your com complaints eng 
him, provided you have certain evidence of his 
OE DIP US. 
e charges me with the murder of Laus. 
JOC ASTA. | 
I Hamed Fge.[pooggiee | op his. gay Tow 
lege, or on the reports of others ? | * | 
OEDIPUS. 


He has ſuborned the artful Tireſias to fpread theſe injurious 
reports among the people ; and it wall: not be his tube if ey, do | 
not riſe in rebellion againſt me. 

JOCAS * A. 

Oedipus, liſten to me now in your turn. Oh baniſh from your 
mind theſe reſtleſs fears, this vain anxiety. Regard not the idle 
. redictions of diviners; there is no foreknowlege upon earth, I 


ave reaſon to lay fo, and you may judge of the uncertainty of their. 
Vor. , I. F* art, 


* Ot 
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art, by what I am going to relate. Laius received an Oracle 
formerly, (I will not ſay from Apollo) but from his _ it de- 
clared, that he ſhould periſh by the hand of his ſon ; ſuch was 
the decree of the Deſtinies. And yet, if I may — eredit to 
general report, . aſſaſſinated by robbers, in a road 


that parted into three different ways. I was delivered of this ſo 
much dreaded ſon, with whom the Oracle had threatened Laius ; 


but ſcarce were three days elapſed, when, by the king's com- 
mand, the feet of the *unhappy infant were bored, and he was 
pate upon a diſtant mountain. You ſee how Apollo confirmed 

his predidiion ; yet there have always been Oracles. Comfort 


yourſelf then, and de aflured, that what « God determined, be 
declares without any obſcurity. 

OEDIPUS. | | 

Ah, Jocaſta! what have you ſaid? What new diſquiets 3 


n ſoul? 
25 4 8 JOCASTA. 


From altos proceeds theſe new ſets, prince © ? 
"OEDIPUs: - 
Did you not fay, that Laius was murdered i in a place where 


three ways meet ? 
| JOCAST A. : 
Such then was the common report, — 10-thi day.” 
OEDIPUS.. 
Where happened this dreadful accident ? . $9 
8 JO CAS T A. 
| In Phocis, in « place where the roads meet that lead to Del 


phi and to Daulia *. 
OEDIPUS. 


JocasTaA 
V you came to Thebes. 
OE DIP US. 
| Oh, Jupiter! what haſt thou decreed for me ? 


— 


"+ Delphi and Daulia ſeparated the Opuntian gulf, and the gulf of 
n 2 gu 
JOCASTA. 


And at what time? 


* 


o Ds 


| JOCASTA. 2215 
| Alas, wy Ocdipus! what means this exclamation? 


OE DIP US. 
eſtion me not; but, tell me, N 
= 
JOCA' 8 T A. 


Tall and majeſtic ; his hair juſt ſilvered over; allowing for the 
difference of your years. you greatly reſemble. him. 


OE DIP US. 
Oh Gods! and eren bound myſelf by the molt 


horrid imprecations ? . ': * 
Jo ASTA. | BR 4s 
What ay you, Ocdipus? Alas! I dare not look upon you. 
OE D'IPUS. 


3 
Rath, K 880 But ſpeak; eren you al hw. 


OEDIPU'S.” 
How was Laius attended / | 
| JOCASTA. 1 
Five perſons only compoſed his train; ſo ar be was; and 
of this number the herald was one. Laws in a chariot. | 
OEDIPUS. 
r eee e. But „ 
| Jocaſta, from whom had you this account ? * 1 
Jo A8 TA. 
From an officer belonging to the king, who dens cg th 


danger. 5 
OE DIP US. r 


I tremble, leſt the blind 
word more, and I am 


Is he in * 2 
een 

No. For he was ſcarce returned to Thebes, ben ſeeing you on 
the throne, and unwilling to ſtay in a place where every object re- 


vived the remembrance of his Jamented maſter, he implored me. 
2 3 0 


14 
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to ſend him into the country, to have charge of my flocks. 80 
faithful a ſervant merited this recompence, and a better fortune: 


i hs OEDIERUS © 
Send for him, Jocafta ; ſend for him inſtantly. 
It ſhall be done. But may I aſk you why FOO 
| OED PU: S353 „5 

I fear they have ſpoken too truly *. I would now more. In one- 
word, Jocaſta, I muſt fee him. Fend a ce” g 

i F '$] C A 8 "Br A. ee ; 

Well, you ſhall ſee him. But will you. not repoſe ſome confi-- 

dence in me, and let me know the cauſe of this ſtrange inquietude ? 
OE DIP US. 

V can refuſe you nothing. To whom ſhould I diſcloſe my ſor- 
rows, if not to you, who ſo generouſly partakes them with me? 
The ſon of Polybus and Merope his queen, I held the firſt rank 
in Corinth, my native country, I was the hope and expectation 
of the Corinthians; when one day an adventure happened, with 
which I had reaſon to be ſurpriſed; though, perhaps, I ſuffered 
myſelf to be too much affected by it. A man, COS with wine, 
had the inſolence to tell me, I was a foundling, and not the ſon. 
of Polybus and Merope. Inraged at this affront, F complained. 
of it to the king and queen. Their reſentment of it was not leſs 
than mine. My tenderneſs and reſpect for them ſtruggled againſt 
my fears and my ſuſpicions. But this reproach was deeply impreſ- 
ſed on my heart. I left the court, and went to the Ama 1 of 
Delphi, to conſult the God. Apollo, inſtead of anſwering me, pre- 
dicted tome the moſt horrible misfortunes. The Deſtinies, ſaid the 
Oracle, have decreed, that Oedipus ſhall be the murderer of his. 
father, the huſband of his mother, and beget an exeerable race. 
Terrified at this dreadful Oracle, and to avoid the poflibility of 
accompliſhing it, I reſolved: never more to return to Corinth. I 
regulated my journey by the ſtars I, and arrived. at the place 


Fre ©} 


8 \ 


— — 


The text here is equivocal; by ſome f The ancients were greatly prejudiced 
it is thus tranſlated, I fear I have ſaid two in favour of aſtronomy ; they were direct- 
much, ed by the ſtars in their journies, both by 


where- 
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where you ſay Laius was murdered. Ah, Jocaſta, ſcarce had I 
reached that fatal place where the three roads join, when I was 
met by a herald, and a perſon, ſuch as you deſcribe Laius, ſeated 
on a Chariot, They would have forced me to give them way. 
Tranſported with rage, I ſtruck him by whom I was inſulted : his 
maſter, watching his opportunity, gave me two blows, and felt a 
ſeverer effect of my reſentment ; with one ſtroke he was deprived 
of ſenſe and motion, and, tumbling from his chariot, expired at 
my feet. His attendants died alſo by my hand. If I have killed 
Laius, then, oh Gods! is there a wretch ſo curſed as I am? Aban- 
doned by heaven and man, ,no Theban, no ſtranger can hence- 
forth hold converſe with me ; condemned to wander a wretched 


fugitive, driven from this hoſpitable land; and, alas! by whom, 


by myſelf ! It is I who have pronounced the fatal ſentence ! Oh 
heighth of miſery; oh wretch abhorred! Have F not polluted the bed 
of him whom I ſo cruelly maſſacred? and whither ſhall I fly? 
Baniſhed from Thebes, whither ſhall I now direct my ſteps ? Shall 
I return to Corinth, to my native land, and incur the guilt of par- 
ricide and inceſt ? Shall my impious hands be blotted with the 
blood of him that gave me birth? Shall I murder Polybus, and 
marry Merope? Oh cruel fortune ! oh mercileſs decree! To me 
then muſt theſe foredoomed horrors be imputed? Strike me, ye 
equitable Deities, with your bolts ; ſuffer me not to ſee that exe- 
crable day; eraſe me from the number of the living, before my 
life is marked with theſe deteſted crimes. ä 


CHORUS. | 
Our hearts bleed for griefs, oh Oedipus. But, we con- 
jure you, baniſh not all hope, till you have ſeen this Shepherd. 
. OE DI EUS. bes 
I will expect his coming. In him centers all the hope I have 
remaining. | | | 
| JOCASTA. 
And when he does come, what do you reſolve on? 
OEDIPUS. 


Ik his account of Lajus's death agrees with your's, . my fears- 
will be removed. | 
| JOCASTA.. 


What do you conclude: then, from what I have ſaid ? 
| OE DIP US. 
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OE DIP US. : 

This Shepherd, you fay, aſſured you, that Laius was aſſaſſi- 

nated by robbers. if he perſiſts in this declaration I am Pappy- 

For it was not poſſible to miſtake one man for many. If he ſays 

the murder was committed by one only, I ſhall hold myſelf con- 
victed; evidently I am the criminal. 


JOCAST A. 
| Be comforted then. He has already faid the contrary; he cannot 
deny his firſt report, to which all Thebes, as well as I, was wit- 
neſs. -But if his account of Laius's death ſhould be ſuch as your 
fears ſuggeſt, it would not be conformable to the Oracle. Apollo 
foretold that Laius ſhould be murdered by his fon and mine. Alas, 
this innocent victim to our fears, inſtead of giving death received 
it from us. Judge then, prince, if your Oracle merits more 
faith than mine. | 
OEDIPUS. 


Jocaſta, you calm my fears ; but, to remove them entirely, it 
is neceſſary I ſhould ſee this Shepherd; ſend for him then, 17 beg 
. you. Upon him depends my deſtiny. 
TO CASTA 
You ſhall be obeyed. For what would I not do to ſatisfy you? 


3 FANS SHREANREER NS BEANS 3 PEAKS NTBRY No 
THIRD INTERLUDE. 
 DWHOKkUSs 


Srzoruel, Grant us, ye juſt Gods, the ſupreme happineſs of being holy 
in all our words and actions. Oh may thoſe laws, thoſe divine 
laws, which from the Heaven of Heavens deſcended to us, ſtill 
guide and regulate our lives! Yes, from Olympus they came; 
they are the ſacred dictates of the Gods, and not of our weak 
reaſon. Their immortal beauties never decay ; oblivion cannot 
efface them. Unchanging Truth refides in them, and marks 
them for her own. 

Axrisrzo-. * Tyranny is the offspring of pride. Pride, when it has accu- _ 

ene I, mulated evils upon evils, reaches at length its ſummit, and, giddy 

The Chorus, according to their character, me reparation im- 4 
- piety of — be her. e 9 
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with the heighth, precipitates itſelf into an abyſs of miſeries. Oh 
great Apollo! ſuffer not this vice to retard the explanation of thy . 
DODracles, from which Thebes hopes for a deliverance from her 1 2 
woes. Remember, oh remember, powerful Deity ! that although | 3 
others neglect thy altars, we never will fail in that reverence and 
ſubmiſſion which we owe thee. | 
Periſh the wretch whoſe ſacrilegious hand, or impious tongue, Sraorus II. 
ſhall violate juſtice, the laws, and ſacred temples of the Gods. Pe- 
riſh him whoſe avarice and love of guilty pleaſures, plunges in 
unrepented crimes. Oh! if impiety is rewarded, who will hence- 
forth repreſs the ſallies of his impetuous paſſions, and watch over 
the motions of his heart? who will, for the future, lead up ſo- 
lemn dances in honour of the Gods? 
Ahl to what purpoſe ſhall we, devout adorers, offer the yows uuf“. 
and incenſe of mortals at the altars of Delphi * in Phocis, and ** 
at thoſe of Olympius +, if Apollo does not, to the whole uni- 
verſe, aſſert the truth of his divine Oracles? Oh! hear us, ſo- 
vereign maſter of the world, whoſe ki = Hear 
us, t Jupiter, and ſhew ſuppliants, that thy pene- 
22 — is mon. Alas! the Oracles pronounced 
to Laius are deſpiſed, Apollo is neglected, and religion is ho- 
noured no more. 8 


LEA LILIES 
ACT. te FOUR T H. | 


SCENE che FIRST. 
JOCASTA, the CHORUS. ; 


JOCASTA, | 


E noble Thebans, I am going to the temples of the Gods. 
From theſe wreaths of flowers, and this incence, which 1 


bear, you may know the ſubject of my er Alas, Oedipus ! 
tortured with melancholy thoughts, inf of judging the preſent 


In Phocis, In the Greek, 87 e % Others ſay that Delphi was a city of 
ABaizs a. This city, ſays Pauſanias, is in Lydia. x 
Phocis. It was built by a colony of Ar- + Olympius, or Piſa, a city of Elis in 


gives, and took its name from Lyncias and Peleponneſus, in which the olympick 


Hypermneſtra : Apollo had a temple there. games were celebrated, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the temple of Jupiter Olympus 


7 


7 Oracle 
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Oracle by the paſſed, as it is reaſonable he ſhould do, liſtens only 
to his fears, and reſigns himſelf to whatever may confirm them. 
My counſels and my tender cares are fruitleſs ; therefore tis you 


whom I implore, oh great Apollo! “ your temple is the neareſt, 
and thither I fly to implore your compaſſion. For Oedipus, like 
a pilot diſmayed at the ſtorm that riſes round him, infuſes his ter- 


rors even in our breaſts. 


8 CE NE the SECOND. 


The 6 the CHORUS, a SHEPHERD 
from Corinth. 
SHEPHERD. 

I pray you tell me, Thebans, where is the palace of Oedi 
Where may I ſee the king himſelf ? pus 
CHORUS. 

Stranger, you ſec his palace before you. There you will find 
the king. Yonder is the queen, his wife. 
8 HEPHE R D. 
May Heaven crown, with its richeſt bleſſin ings, the ſpouſe and 
family of ſo mighty a prince. 
JOCAST A. 
And may you, kind ſtranger, enjoy all the happineſs you wiſh 


to me. Your words are a fortunate preſage, and merit this re- 
turn. But ſay, what brings you hither? what news have you to 


acquaint us with ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I bring happy news for you, and for the king. 
JOCASTA. 
What is this news? From whence come you ? 
SHEPHERD. 
From Corinth. Aud the news I bring will give you both grief 
and joy, 


Am 


* In the Greek it is, Ob Lycian Apollo, A ſhe was going to the AR of 
or of Lycia, pe © & Al AmiMer (ue Apollo, which was neareſt to Thebes, and 
-yap =) The meaning is not that Jocaſta iu called Lycian from his ſirname, there to 
tended to go to Lycia, or to Lycia at begin her devotions in favour of Oedipus. 


JOCASTA, 
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JOCASTA 
How | Explain this riddle. 


SHEPHERD. 


It is reported in Corinth, that the king thy huſband: will be 
elected king of the Iſthmus, by. the. una fullrages. . 


Corinthians. 
JOCASTA. 


Is the old king, Polybus, no longer on the throne then? 
| SHEPHERD. 


JO CAST AL! 
Is Polybus dead! is it poſſible ? 
SHEPHERD. 
May I die myſelf, this moment, if my report be falſe. 
oA A In ber women. 
Go, fly! _ to the king this news. Now, ye vain Oracles, 


where are predictions ? baniſhes himſelf from 


Corinth, 1 e bus: and Pol dies by the 
hapds of the Deſtiaics. "7 RY 8 55 


SCE N E de r HR D. 
To them OE DIP US. 


My dear Jocaſta, eee daſt thou ſhare itt e 
rows! What wouldeſt thou now? "why hafl thou ſent or ay? 
JOCASTA. 
Hear, prince, hear what this ſtran wo to ſay; and 
what Ln we owe to Oracles. 227 ry vage 
To mr 
This ſtranger ! Df — Hr eau" 


JOCASTA. 


He comes from Corinth, to bring thee the news of thy fa- 
ther's death. 


He is in the tomb. 


— 


Vor. I. | G OE DIP US. 


1 
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OEDIPUS. | 
What fay'ſt thou, is my father dead? Oh, ſtranger, I conjure 


thee, | 
* SHEPHE RD. 


Since it is thy command, great prince, that I ſhould begin, 
by acquainting thee with this melancholy circumſtance, know 
then, that it is true, Polybus i is no longer among the wg 


OE DIP US. 
Say, how died he, by ſickneſs. or by treaſan ? Wan 
SHEPHERD. 


Alas! need it be aſked ? The lighteſt NOI | is ſufficient to 
throw old age into the tomb. 


2 Tha OEDIPUS. 
| "Twas weakneſs then. 
SHEPHERD. 


* 


And his great age. 
OE DIP UVS. * 
C Ah, Jocaſta, ſeek not: the altars now : conſult not the flight 
of birds. They have predicted to me, that I ſhould murder my 
father ; and this father deſcends to the regions of the dead, while 
I live peaceably at Thebes: Theſe hands were never raiſed 
againſt his life. His death cannot, ſurely, be attributed to me, 
unleſs, perhaps tis ſaid, that grief for my loſs ſhortened his days; 
and thus, indeed, I may be called the author of his death. But 
now Polybus is in the ſhades, and with him he has carried all 


thaſe vain Oracles. 
10 CAS T. A. 


Did I not foretel] thee, that theſe fears. * ee 5 


OE DIP US. 
Thou did it. But all thy . W. could not baniſh them. 


3 4 4 


— — = & * _— 


M. Daeier tranſlates this paſſage thus, moved by the accounts which the 8 
Alas, madam, henceforth who <vould confult the had brought from Corinth, tells the queen. 
Oracle of Apollo ? who, c. This does not that there was now no neceſſity for having 
appear to me to be the true ſenſe. Jocaſta recourſe to altars and birds; and beſides, 
was going to conſult the Gods in favour of he had been deceived by his I 
Oedipus ; Oedipus, whoſe fears were re- 


JOCASTA. 
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| TFOCA'STA. 
ee uffer ſuch imaginary” en e yraniv oe 
thy mind. | | 
OEDIPUS: 


But the predicted (inceſt; * Ah Jocaſta! have I not reaſon to 
tremble ſtill with the apprehenſion of guilt like that?: 
JOCASTA. 


Guided as thou art, by an auſpicious fortune, what haſt thou 
to fear? Believe me, Oedipus, . prudence, when carried to ex- 
ceſs, is often fatal. To chance leave all events, and while thou 
liv'ſt, enjoy thy life. On hat do'ſt> thou found theſe torturin 
fears, but a vain dream; think of it no longer. If thou would' 
be happy, thou muſt deſpiſe theſe idle ſuperſtitions. | 


OE BIS. n is 


I ſhould approve thy res, Ih if my mother alſo was laid in 
the tomb. While e lives, I Hall have cauſe to fear, and I ſhall 


ſtill fear. 1 
JOCASTA. 


Has not then the __ of . n 185 this ſon? 
Strange prejudice! Pu awd :. 
OE D 1. 


My father's death, | I confels, ou kt & comfort me. But ſtill 


my mother lives. 
S HEP HE R D. 
May I preſume to aſk, who eee 
OE DIP US. | 
Tis Merope, the widow of the late king. 


SHEPHERD. 1 
Merope? What do ſt thou fear from her ??: 
OE DIP US. | 

The effect of a horrid Oracle. 


8 HEPHER D. haut rs 
Is it fo dreadful, that thou dareſt not repeat it? 


1, OE'D'I'P US$. 2 OD 

If I may believe Apollo, I ſhall commit, parricide and inceſt; 
be the murderer of my father, and the huſband of my mo- 
G 2 ther. 


— 


44 
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ther. Terrified, leſt I ſhould 9 this horrible prediction, 
1 fled from Corinth, a voluntary, and 


„as thou ſeeſt, a fortunate 


exile; but ftill unhappy, becauſe theſe eyes muſt never more 


behold what is moſt dear to me. 


— SHEPHERD. 
And is this thy only reaſon for not returning to Corinth ? | 
OEDIPUS. 
I have, I confeſs it, been afraid of incurring the guilt of perri- 


cide ard inceft. 
; —— 


SHEPHERD. | 
prince, it is neceſſary that I ſhould free thee from this 


fear, fince I came to Thebes only to make thee happy. 
OEDIPUS. 
A ſervice of ſuch importance, will merit my acknowlegement. 


SHEPHERD. 
+ The glory of reſtoring thee to Corinth, will be my beſt re- 
ward. n 


OE DIP US. 
Ah, no. I never will return to Corinth while my mother lives. 
S HEP HE RD. | 
Alas, prince, thou art ignorant who thou art. 


OEDIPUS. 
How ! * F conjure thee, in the name of the Gods, | in- 


SHEPHERD. 


form me then ? 


If the motive which prevents 
palace 


2— 


* n 


thee from returning to thy own 


I TE” 7 — r 


r 


This is the 
Ain which Ariſtotle, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of his Poetics, cites as one of the moſt 
ſurpriſing and beautiful; indeed, nothing 
can be better imagined. 

+ This is the Greek paſſage, za} pw - 
Aire wor apm, det os wee; Runs DY torres ot 
wpagayir, which is thus tranſlated by M. 
Dacier, I haftened to bring you this news, my 
bred, that when you return to Corinth, I may 


beginning of that anrawe/- 


ay your Your, — 
protefian. A very intereſted compliment 
{: muſt. be confelled; but, I dare fay, this 
is not the meaning of Sophocles. The rea- 
der will judge for himſelf, as M. Dacier's 
note, tho' otherwiſe very ingenious, does 
not ſeem to have excuſed this incongruity. 
M. Orſatto and M. Boivin have un- 
derſtood it in the ſame ſenſe. 


OEDIPUS. 


BE DIP US. „ 
- OEDIPUS. 
Yes, I repeat it. It is dhe Tow of itoeiithing the Oral, 


SHEPHER D. 
If thou art apprehenſive of thy relations - -. 
OEDIPUS. 
They, they are the ſource of thoſe terrors which afflict me. 


SHEPHERD. 
Well, nothing can be more unreaſonable than theſe terrors.. 


OEDIP Us. 
Unreaſonable ! Am I not the ſon of Polybus ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Polybus is not-related to thee. 


| OEDIPUS. ; 
How is it not to Polybus that I owe my birth? 
SHE P HERD: 
* No more, nor no leſs, than to me. 
OE DIP US. 
He called me his ſon. 


8 HEP HE RD. 
But it was I who gave thee to him. 


42244 ben 46 25: OE: 
Would he have ſhewn ſo much tenderneſs to a child that was. 


not his own? 
SHEPHERD. 
He had no children of his own. 


OE DIP US. a 

Who am I then ? Did'ſt thou purchaſe me, or art thou my father, 
M. Dacier would not tranſlate this, conſiſts in the Corinthian Shepherd's ſpeak- 
and the two following verſes" literally, ing the exact truth, when he ſays that Po- 
doubtleſs, becauſe he did not attend to the was no more nor no leſs the father of 
yretty equivocation, in. the Shapers. an Oedipus than he was. The Shepherd had 
er, No more, „ ſaved his life, Polybus had adopted him; 
makes him barely ſay, Ns, my lord. How- but neither the one nor the other had given - 

ever, the art of this paſſage in the Greek him birth. 
5 | S.H.E E 


46 QED I s. 
SHEPHERD. 
1 found thee upon mount Citheron “. 
OEDIPUS. 
What led thee to thoſe deſerts ? 


SHEPHE R D. 
I had the charge of ſome flocks. 


OEDIPUS. 
Thou wer't a Shepherd then? 


SHEPHERD. 
Yes, prince, and I was thy deliverer. 


OEDIPUS. 
In what condition did'ſt thou find me? 


SHEPHERD. 
Thy feet were bored; the marks muſt ſtill remain, 
5 OE DIPUS. 
Alas, what tortures have I ſuffered! 


SHEPHER D. 
I untied the cords with which thy feet were bound. 


OE DIP. US. 
Strange barbarity towards an infant 


SHEPHER D. 
It was from this adventure, that the dame 4 thou bearelt yas 


given thee. 
OEDIPUS. 


Tell me, I conjure thee by the Gods, was it my father or my 
mother that loaded me with this curſe ? By which of them was I 


* 
SHEPHER D. 


I am ignorant of that. He, from whoſe hands I received thee, 
may know, perhaps. 
OEDIPUS. 


Then I was given thee by another ? 


|  * Citheron is a mountain which ſepa- = + Oedipus, ov, that is, ſwelled feet. 
rates Beotia from Attica. | 
| s HE P- 
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SHEPHER D. 
I received thee from another Shepherd. 


OEDIPUS. 
Who was that Shepherd ? 


SHEPHER D. 
He belonged, it was faid, to Laius. 


'OEDIPUS. 
To Laius | To the king of this country? 
| SHEPHERD. 
To him. He had charge of his flocks. 
OEDIPUS. 
Lives he ſtill, this Shepherd? Can I fee him? 
SHEPHERD. 
I ſee none here who can inform thee. 


OEDIPUS. [Fo the Chorns. 


If any one amon you knows this Shepherd, the town or vil- 
lage where he dwells, let him declare it. In my proved ſituation . 
it is neceſſary that I ſhould ſee him. 


CHORUS. 
He certainly means the man whom thou haſt oy ſent 
for. But the queen can beſt inform thee. | 


OEDIPUS. 

Doſt thou know, Jocaſta, whether the man we Have ſent for, 
is the ſame of whom this ſtranger ſpeaks ? 
TFOCA-S3T A. 


of what! Of whom does he ſpeak.? Alas, Oedipus, calm 8 
diſquiets, and liſten no W to ſuch raſh and inſolent reports. 


yy "we 


The Chorus have reaſon for ſaying this, ment. Oedipus, unhapplly for himfelf, al-- 
upon what they had heard Jocaſta relate to ways too curious, will proceed im his en- 
Oedipus before, concerning Laius's Shep- quiry, notwithſtanding the earneſt intrea- 
herd. There is likewiſe infinite art in en- ties of the queen, who already knows too- 
gaging the queen in this enquiry. She much; and he attributes the. advice ſhe- 
who already knows the whole myſtery, is gives bim, to a ſecret fear of finding her- 
filent with aſtoniſhment. The remainder ſelf the wife of a ſlave, of a Shepherd's 
af this ſcene is conducted with great judg- ſon. 

? | 7 © E D I P U'S.. 
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OE DIPU'S. 


No, princeſs, no. May the Gods preſerve me from following 
thy councils. The diſcoveries I have already made, engage me 
to purſue this enquiry. Tam reſolved to know my birth. 


JOCASTA. 
Oh, Oedipus, I conjure thee, by the immortal Gods, ſeek to 
know no more. If thy repoſe be dear to thee, 4 this fatal 
enquiry. Alas! I am already too wretched. 
OEDIPUS. 


I underſtand thee, princeſs. But do not afflict thyſelf. Could 
it be proved that I am deſcended; from theſe ſlaves, this infamy 


would not reflect on thee. 


JOCASTA. 
Oh, Oedipus, if I have any power over thy mind, quit, I 
conjure thee, this fatal deſign. 
OEDIPUS. 
Never, till the truth, Fam in ſearch of, i rene co ike, 


JOCASTA. 


Think I implore thee, think that I have powerful. reaſons for 
diſſuading thee from it. 
OEDIPUS. 


And it is theſe ſecret reaſons which encreaſe my fears, and my 


curioſity. 
JOCASTA. Aldi. 
Ah, wretched prince. - - mayeſt thou be ever ignorant of thy 


_ 
OE DIPUS. 


Conduct the Shepherd hither. Let the queen bluſh, if ſhe will 
for my birth, and boaſt her own. 


JOCASTA. 


O, moſt unfortunate of men- - Go. I can ſay no more, 
this is the laſt time I ſhall ever ſpeak to thee. 


SCENE 


0 E D 1 8. ww 
-*g&CENE the F OU K T 1 


 OEDIPUS, te CHORD S,: che Coats k 
SHEPHERD..: . 


CCH OR US. A 

Ah, prince, whither flies the queen, diſma yed, iftoniſhed 
preſt with ſecret anguiſh ? Alas! er the fatal co 
quences of this di ſilence? 

OE DI U s. | 

Fatal though they be I am reſolved to know my birth, how- 
ever vile and baſe it proves. Ah! I perceive it, the queen blufhes ; 
at my obſcurity : ſuch is the ambitious temper of the ſex, It 
matters not; I am not aſhamed-of my deſtiny. The child of 
fortune, I have received too many favours from Kip. to be ungrate- 
ful . Months, years, and lucky accidents, are my kindred. 
, heigh —_ were Vir ber of my humble Thovgh 1 ol at the 

ei 0 eur and o = Tho 0 
enquiries, may birth would il be bat it 1. 25 


CHORU 8 2:--: 1 
If mortals ume to look into futurity, if our conjec- Sra or. 
E are not Kale, Gl Gch, before the ſun begins his 
courſe, thou ſhall unfold the birth of Oedipus. 5 
to gratulate our loved prince, lead up the rightly dance, and 
join in choral hymns. Oh! deign Apollo, to confirm theſe — 1 
ing hopes, and be propitious to our vows. - 


What God, great prince, what Goddeſs, aids thee birth ? Per- Auriyrzo- 
haps ſome nymph, fu riſed by Pan, as ſhe wandered careleſs re. 
through the woods ; run ſome beauteous favourite || of Apollo; . 
for this Deity loves filvan | ae and ſolitary mountains. Mercury 
perhaps, the God of Cyllene &, or Ing who loves the ny 


— 


"ay 


Horace eee the Chorus advance in a and ſſ 

Gxth ſatire, book the ſecond,  *' | | I tranſldte dvyary, — 2 
Luſerat in campo fortune filius. treſs; which indeed ſeems to be the meaning. 

+ In this paſſage 1 have followed the The other ſenſe is that which M. Orſatto 
ſenſe which M. Dacier gives it, and which has given it. bs rates nel fi 
is certainly the fineſt and moſt natural. grati gi alti gioghi, e le rugs. 
= rr and M. Boivin tranſlates it thus $ Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia, where 

ewue Mercury, the ſon of ter and Maia, was 

o born. * ; | * * 


Vo I. I. | * foreſts, 


OE DIP U 8. 
and often woo's the n of Helicon *: are oh ! 
= Tay N 


OEDIPUS perceiving Phorbas at 4 diflance. | 


cond him hither. [To the Chorus.] ate fees from 
acquainted with him can judge. with more certainty. 

| | CHORUS. | 

We know him: de is indeed that Faithful Shepherd who be- 


ery hae 
OEDIPUS. 
'Say, Aranger, is this the man you ſpoke of Þ 
| S HEP HER D. 
The very ſame. 1 
SCENE the EI I R 
To them PH ORB A 8. 
OEDIPUS, 


IS approach. n den en bnd Ming 0 Laing. 


Anfwer me. 


: PHORBAS. $0 15 

J was an officer of 8, 
phos Ld x won as a common _ rn i 

a OE DIP US. 
What was thy employment? 

PHORBAS. | i 
1 paſſed the greateſt part of my life in attending flocks, | 
_OEDTPVUS.:... 

To what places did'ſt thou uſe to lead them? 


- vj. 


— — * 


* Helicon, a mountain in Phocis, from 3 and read rie ge, that old 
whence runs the river Hippocrene. man, rather than le Oh, ye old men: 
Lam of opinion, that we ought here which leaves it doubtful. which is the Chorus. 


to follow the . 
| | PHOR- 


** — 


eee . 


vue n e Eee x AM 0 


FEORI ,& 


OEDIPUS. 
Look on this ſtranger ; dot thou know him? Haſt hou no 


ſen him before? 
HRA. Sprifd. 


| Who - -» » whathaghedane =» = of wham den thay he 
| OE DIP US. | 


T aſk thee whether thou wer not lumen acquainted with an 
ſtranger whom thou ſeeſt here? | AF 
With him! No, prince: eee rec i tomy remem 


brance. 
SHEPHER D. 3 
This is not ſtrange: bat ke will toon member me... BEAR 
not have forgot that we uſed to paſs three ſeaſons of the year to- 
S dn ee Kade 0 ur ei 
autumn. e winter we to our 
homes. Is not this true ? G d e d 
PHORBAS. ND 
I remember it now: but chou ſpeakeſt of a time Jong paſt. 
SHEPHERD. 
Yet more; do'ſt thou remember that I received from th harids 
an infant, which thou guelt me 9 bring up w wy owns 
| PHORBAS. LES 
What would'ſt thou have me ſay? Oh! 3 
8 HEP HE RD. Pointing to Oedipus. 
Friend, that child ee een de 


him - == = 
PHOR B A8. 


4 ec be rer eee Oi ne the wit ce. 


1 


7 


— 


* Sch in the tend, nis aden af un pale i wick heb ollned both | 
by Dacier and Orſatto. 


H2 OEDIPUS. 


52 9E DIP U 8. 
5 OE DIPYVU S. Ts Phorbas. 


Dare not to treat him thus. The puniſhment thou withes | 


upon him, thou beſt deſerveſt. 
x PHORBAS.,,,, a 
Alas! what is my crime 1 


OE DIP US. 
Thy crime is that thou wilt not cre ode fa be pri of 


P H OR B AS. 
He knows not what he ſays. | 
obus 
Thou ſhalt be forced to ſpeak. 
RT 2 R B AS. 


Ar 5 


3 n 5 
OEDIPUS. 1 3693 adT 


Load him with chains this moment. jg? pad 
rꝛepHOoRB ASG. 


Unhappy that I am - - - Ahl what ill thou do? Whats 


it I muſt anſwer to? 
OED I'PUS: 


Diaſt chou give him an infant f Speak! 16 Wc I 
P HOR BAS. 


Oh! miſery - - - -- Well, Lc bd abou Gods t 


why was not that day, 8 the laſt of my life <= = 


Oh death! - - - - - 
| OEDIPUS. * 
Speak, or thy prayers for death ſhall ſoon be granted. ” 
I PHORBAS. | 
They will be ſooner granted if I ſpeak. 
OEDIPUS. 
ö — ar 6 
evaſive anſirers. 
PHORBAS. 


Alas! bave I not awn'd, I gave an infant to hin? 
: | OEDIPUS. 


o- PR . - 


D ww. 


| oEDIPU S. | 
Where didſt thou find that infant, LI 93 


receive it from another ? 


ti PHORBAS. | 
The child was given me by another : L. 
OE DIP US. 
By whom was he given to thee; who were his parents? |, 
PHORBAS. 


Oh! * mne, d. 


more. 


OEPDIPUS s a 
Speak: thou art laſt if I am farced.to hid thee twice... 


PHORBAS. 
The child was born in the palace of Las. 


OEDIPUS. 
Was he the king's, or one of his ſlaves. 


PHORBAS. 


Cruel neceſſity: I die if I ſpeak. 


-- 


—_— wo 


OEDTPUS. 


r th. at. th. — _ = £4 . 


— 


* 


46 Oedipus, 
miſchief: for, being of a parentage 


to himſeliFunknown, and now of Corinth, 


« where he'was a'ſfrarger, he went about 


44 aſking queſtions concerning himſelf ; and 


„ lighting on Laius, he flew him; and 
„ then by the marriage of the queen, who 
„% was his own mother, he obtained- the 
government. Not contented: with the 
thoughts of being thus happy, he muſt 
* needs once more (againſt all the per- 
* ſuaſions of his wife) be enquiring con- 
«« cerning himſelf; when meeting with an 
« old man, that was privy to the whole 
* contrivance, be. preſſed him earneſtly to 
« reveal the ſecret”: and, g now 

z to fuſpeA.the worſt, the. old man cried 
« out; 


« Alas! fo ſad a tale to tell, I'dread. 


* But he, burning with impatience of 
* knowing. al, 19 85 


by his curioſity, fell into 


* 


And © to beats but yet it muſt be 
„ fall. 

« This oddly mixt with pain and 

« js the reſtleſs itch of nd pleaſure 
« a-healing wound, it will hazard the Jof 
„ of blood, rather than want the 


« eat of being rabbecand Krütched. Bu 


« ſuch” as either 1 nature or good 
« diſcipline” are free this diſcaſe, and 
have experienced the valuable felicity of 
« calm and undiſturbed ſpirit, wit rz- 
ther rejoice in being ignorant; chan de- 
« fire to be informed of the wickedneſs 
aud the miſeries that" are in the world, 
„and can it down welk ſatisfied in this 
* opinion; | 

«What vice" and miſchiefs mankind 


« overflow, 
. Tis wiſdom to forget; or not to know. 


„ Wherefore, as a farther help to check - 
the impatience. of our curioſity, it will 


” — 


\ i\ 
\\\ 


”" o EDIUS, 
| OE DIVA 
And I. if 1 liften to thee. But ſpeak. 
PHORBAS. 
It was ſaid, he was the fon of Laius. „ 


She can inform thee. _ 
OEDIPUS. 


It was from the queen then that thou reccivedeſt the child ? 
PHORBAS. 


OEDIPUS. 
Why did ſhe deliver him to thee ? 


PHORBAS. 
She commanded me to murder him. | 


OE DIPUS. 
Inhuman! murder him ! murder her child! 
PHORBAS. 
The dread of certain oracles ſtifled her tenderneſs. 
| OEDIPUS, 
What did thoſe oracles declare ? | 
 _PHORBAS. 
That this child ſhould one day be the den of thoſe wh 
i = | 
= — — 1 — 


&« contribute much, to practiſe ſuch acts When at a public diſſertation, I ſome- 
« of abſtinence as theſe: If a letter be 5 ů te, mk 
Env 


It was. 


« brought thee, lay it afide for ſome time © terwards periſhed by the mere 
f 


before thou read it, and not (as many 
«« do) eagerly fall upon the ſeal, with tooth 
« and nail, as ſoon as it comes to thy 
hands, as if it were ſcarce poflible to 
„ open it with ſufficieat ſpeed : when a 
* meſſenger returns, do not haſtily rife 
„up, and run towards him, as if thou 
« could'ſt not hear what he had to fay 
time enough: and if any one makes an 
offer to tell thee ſomething that is new, 


1 fay, that thou bad it rather it were good 


» and 
6 


* Domitian) was one o 
«© meſſenger comes ſuddenly in with an 
«« expreſs from Cſar ; upon which, when 

I offered to be ſilent till he had peruſed 
the paper, he deſired me to 3 
nor would fo much as look into it, till 


the diſcourſe was ended, and the andience 
« diſmiſſed : all chat were preſent much ä 


„ admiring the gravity of the man.” &c. 
Piutarch's Morals. Of Catiofity. 
London, 1696. | 


OE DIPUS. 


OE DIP US. e 


Why wert thou not deterred by this bana peda from 


giving him to this old man? 


PHORBA 8. e 
Moved with n for helpleſs infant, I delivered him 
to this ſhepherd; EO keep him in ſome diſtant 
country. But, 1 was preſerved to be a ſad example of 
misfortune. For, oh! „ thou art 
now the moſt wretched of men. ey 


OEDIPUS. 


Tis done; the horrid myſtery is unveiled. I am the mur- 
derer of my father, the huſband. of my mother - - my deſtiny 
is fulilled --- Oh ſun? theſe eyes ſhall never ſe thee more. 


C 
FOURTH INTERLUDE. 
CHORUS. Fas 


Oh! wretched race of mortals, how: — 


u appear! What is your felicity but the dream of vain opinion? 


as ever man more fortunate than Oedipus? Ah! where is now | 


his bliſs? One inſtant ſaw it born, and vaniſh; for ever vaniſh. Ohf 

ipus, warned by thy cruel deſtiny, let us pronounce no mortal 
truly happy. Raiſed to the heighth of . all Fortunes 
ſmiles were thine. How great thy glory when thou triumphedſt over 
the Sphinx; when thou becameſt the prop of our fi 


country, 
and deliveredſt her from the monſter that rioted in her blood l How”. 
pure thy joy, how juſt thy pride, when the grateful Thebans- 
choſe their preſerver for their king. But now, oh. miſerable re- 


verſe of fortune! the Ga world eannot produce a man ſo- 
wretched, ſo. undone, as Oedipus. Alas! reat Je” into what an 
horrible abyſs of crimes and miſeries art tho IF ed? The rival 
of thy father! Ah! why did not thoſe walls * nuptial bed, 


— e i. „ 1 _ = N 


It is ſurpriſing that M. Dacier ſhould ſoftened Sophocles here. 2 
have tranſlated this paſſage thus, How could in the original is ſo beautiful and fo natu- 
that bed fo many years receive thee, and hnuow ral, that it may be rendered almoſt literally 


* we? He. tells us himſelf, that he has into French. W the 


OE DIP US. : „ 


the 
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56 OE DIF US. 

the witneſſes of thy inceſt, aſſume a voice to warn thee? Oh mar- 
riage moſt accarſel | ! the huſband of thy mother, the child of ker 
whom thou called'ſt wife. Oh! fon of Laius, why wert thou 
known to us? Why muſt we view thee thus oppreſs d with guilt 
and woe? Alas! we never can forget, that by thee we were re- 
called to life; and, ah ! by thee we are again covered with the 
ſhades of death. 


4I44333334333+44I34334344 3.343 3+; 


AT. the F I F T H. 


SCENE the FINO T. 
CHORUS, an OFFICER belonging to OE DIPUS. 


QFFICER. 

H! reverend Thebans, what woes have I to elite to you ! 
If you have ſtill any tenderneſs remaining for the wretched 
race of Labdacus,- what will be your anguiſh-now ! Not all the 
waters * of the Danube and the Phaſis can waſh away = abomi- 
nations of this family. Alas! its fecret horrors are all ſed to 
view. Misfortunes, crimes, and LON ſo much more 

ſevere as they are voluntary. + 
F IFS, 3 | 
Can there be any addition to thoſe horrors which we already 


know ? 
OFFICER. 
Jocaſta is no more. 
CHORUS. 


- Unhappy princeſs! What hand has cut the thread of ber life ? 


| oF F-ICEFER.: 
| Her own. Seized, as you ſaw, with all the fury of deſpair, 
ſhe entered the palace, flew to her apartment, and cloſely barred 


Phædra of M. Racine have a great reſem- The antient as well as modern pagans 
blance to it. make it an article of their religion to be- 
Je connois mes fureurs, je les rappelle toutes, lieve, that the waters of the ſea and rivers 
Il me ſemble deja que ces murs, que ces have the power of cleanſing mortals from 

votes their fins. The Danube is the moſt conſi- 
Vont prendre la parole, & prets 3 nvaccuſer derable river in Europe, and the Phaſis is 2 


Attendent mon ẽpoux pour le deſabuſer. river of Colchis, RY 
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che doors; then . the nuptial bed, abandoned herſelf to 
wild extrav grief; ſhe tore off her hair; ſhe in- 
voked the ſhade of Laius; ſhe reproached him with this offspring. 
of their marriage, 82 She reproached herſelf with a 
ſecond marriage, the 9 horrors. She bathed 
with tears that bed where ſhe had a — — by her huſband, and 
children by her child. At length ſhe expired: but how we could 
| 2 for at that inſtant Oedipus alarmed us with the moſt 
dreadful cries. The king's deſpair was us from enquiring 
into the fate of Jocaſta. All eyes were fixed on Oedipus. . He 
foamed with rage: he wandered wildly through the palace: he 
aſked for his arms *: he ſought jr Veg Where is ſhe, he cried, 
whom I call my wife? and who can never beſo. Where is this 
mother of myſ Lf and of my children? Where does ſhe hide her- 
ſelf ? In vain The ught her. None of us would ſerve his rage: 
but, led by ſome black Divinity, he came to the queen's apartment. 
As ſoon 21 faw it, he ſent Perth a horrible cry; and, as if ani- 
mated by a Fury, he threw himſelf upon the doors. The doors, 
barr'd as. they were, he burſt. Then entering, he runs towards 
the nuptial bed. The unhappy queen we ſaw ſtill hanging by the 
fatal cord that had terminated = days. Oedipus at this fight 
roars like a lion. He cuts the cord, and throws himſelf upon the 
dead body of Jocaſta. | Alas! what an inhuman ſpectacle did we 9 
then behold! The | Kiog, - all wild with grief, twiſted off the : 
22 that faſtened the queen's mantle, an ornament deſigned for | | 
different uſe. No more, he cried, will I behold. the light 
of day. Oh! ſun, theſe eyes ſhall ſhut thee out for ever. Eter- 
nal darkneſs ſhall hide from me thoſe objects which it is no 
longer fit for me to view, thoſe fatal fruits of my misfortunes and 
my crimes. Then ſuddenly opening his ey he tore with a 
remorſeleſs hand the bleeding balls from out their ſockets: Tears 
mixed with blood flowed down his cheeks. Such is the deſtiny 
of this wretched pair. Alas! how. great, how happy once l. One 
day, oh!] miſerable change, one fatal day has raviſhed from them 
all their bliſs, and left them nothing but Kr bags? and 


death. 
CHORUS. 


In what condition didſt thou leave the unhappy king? Is not his 
* 


1 


— — about them: ni 
Vor. If I OFFICER. 
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He bids his attendants throw the palace-gates, that he 
may expoſe to the view of the Thetans this 2 this impious 
wretch, who, by his mother - - - - - Spare me the repetition of 
thoſe horrors which in the wildneſs of his grief eſcaped him. 
At length, grown calmer, he declared that he would baniſh him- 
ſelf for ever from this country : that he will no longer remain in 
this palace, the witneſs of thoſe imprecations which he pro- 
nounced againſt himſelf. But, alas! what wilt become of him 
in the helpleſs ſtate to which his fury has reduced him? Whi- 
ther will he wander, blind, forlorn, o'erwhelmed with miſery Þ 
He has need of guides, of fuccour, of protection - - but ſee! 
the gates are opened. He comes to himſelf to yon. Olr 
_— fight! * Even thy worſt enemy would weep. to fee thee 

us. 


SCENE the SECON D. 
To them OE DIPUS. : 


CHORUS. 
Oh miſery unequalled! Alas! alas! unhappy prince, what 
Fury has tranſported thee? What cruel Divinity has heaped upon 
thee this enormous weight of woe; evils each more horrid than 
the other! Ah, miſerable king! - - -- we dare not raiſe our 
eyes towards thee, ſpite of our wiſhes to ſee, to ſpeak to thee, 
to hear thee ftill : that mangled face ſtrikes us with horror: we 
groan, we tremble to, behold thee. Sh 
OEDIPUS. | 
Where am I now, unhappy wreteh! Whither am I wander- 
ing! To what ſolitude I drag this load of miſery, where 
utter my complaints! O Fortune, how art thou changed 


8 — · eee Ta ac... 


*® The great Corneille, and his ſucceſ- eyes of an audience. M. Dacier has an- 
fors in tragedy, were of opinion, that Oedi- fwered them extremely well, in the follow-. 
pus, blind and reeking with blood, was a ing verſes, from the ſecond canto of; Boi-. 
eRacle too horrid to be expoſed to the leau's art of poetry. 

Il r'eſt-point de ſerpent, ni de monſtre odieux: 

Qui par Part imit& ne puiſſe plaite aux yeux.:_ 

D' un pinceau dẽlicat Partifice agreable 

— === affreux objet fait un objet aimable! 

Ainfi pour nous charmer la Tragedie en pleurs 

P!Qedipe tout ſanglant fit parler les douleurs. | 
N CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. : 
N Oh, moſt unhappy prince! 


OEDIPUS. 


Darkneſs impenetrable, eternal night, has wrap'd me round. 
Oh, miſery unutterable! This is 


Gel ng ent due to my 
crimes : yet were the points that tore bleeding balls out; far 
leſs ſharp than the remorſe that wrings me. 
CHORUS. 
In miſery like thine, theſe wailings are too juſt. 
OEDIPUS. 


My dear, my faithful friends, after the horrors you have | 
known, do you r Will 7 


deprived 1 by own impious hands? Yet ſtayy am I not 
miſtaken?; I am not. Tis you, my friends; I hear 
your voices. Buried as I am in thickeſt darkneſs I know you fill 
CHORUS. 
What barbarity haſt thou exerciſed on thyſelf ! Alas! what 
cruel God inſpired thee with this fury: 
OE DIP US. 


Phœbus, my friends, Phoebus is the cauſe of all re 
but by this hand alone they have been puniſhed. Alas] ought'T 


HORN. 25 

Oh!] tis too true. 1 - iam 

OEDIPUS. | 

Whies remubind fie U ue eh Wo e 6 lcd AN, Wh 

forbidden me. Ah! friends, why do you not 5 Lot 

mne IEG, Wr hate 
of Gods and men? 2 


| CHORUS. ate det | 
Alas! that wiſdom which was once our ſafety, and our boat, 1 


redoubles now the ſenſe of thy calamities, and our com on. 
Would to the Gods that thou hadſt never known them! * 


wo 


12 enbrrus 
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OE DIP US. 

Periſh the wretch whoſe barbarous unlooſed the fatal cords 
with which my wounded feet were bound He ſnatched me from 
the arms of death: and for the reward of this deteſted ſervice may 
he periſh! Oh! had I expired in thoſe WO what miſeries 8555 
1 ſpared myſelf” and fmiiy i 1 | 

C HO R v 8. 
Alas ! they are great indeed, fince we join in hot fruitleſs 


wiſhes. 
OE DIPUS. 


I had not then, thus in the face of the whole univerſe, com- 
mitted parricide and inceſt: and now behold me loaded with guilt 
and wrethedneſfs ; the offspring of a polluted race; the huſband 
of my mother; the father of my brothers. Oh heaven ! thy 
Joeneft wrath has Tallen on this GevoteT head. = - 


CHORUS. 


Whatever thy misfortunes may have been, thou haſt 
them too fatally upon thyſelf. Th puniſhment i is more honid 
than death. 


OEDIPUS. 


Ah ! on this theme your reaſons have no force; your councils 
are all vain: ſay how, when deſcended to the regions of the dead, 
how ſhall I dare to view the venerable ſhades of my parents, 
murdered by my crimes? But I am puniſhed for + anon y fate 
is more cruel than Jocaſta's. Yet I confeſs I have a father's fond- 
neſs ſtill : with what ſoft pleaſure ſhould I have beheld my children 
grown to maturity ? That ure would have increaſed with their 

years: but oh! ſince my fatal imprecations I have no longer any 
children: no more a country. Even Thebes itſelf, this Rn where 
I firſt ſaw light, theſe walls, . towers, theſe temples, theſe images 
of the Gods, all, all are interdicted to my view. I renounced the 
fight of them for ever, when that fatal ſentence paſſed my. lips 
againſt the declared * enemy of the Gods, and of the race of Laius, 
I am that enemy, that guilty wretch. My infamy is revealed. 
How then could I enjoy a fight fo dear? How could, 1 ſupport 
their looks? Oh! that it were poſſible to deprive myſelf of hear- 
ing as well as fight, that, alike deaf and blind, I might cloſe up this 


Wh mi oy eee „ this fon of Laius. Therefore he muſt have 
read ies, inſtead of ous, | 


OED 1IPUS. 6x 


entry to new ſorrows. To ſpare or ſoften the ſenſe of woe is ſome | 


relief. Oh! Citheron; why didſt thou receive me from the 
cradle; or why didſt thou not afterwards give me death? 

didſt thou not conceal me from the knowlege of mankind ? 
Polybus! Oh Corinth! Oh that palace! which I believed my 
paternal houſe, what a monſter, What an aſſembleage of crunes 
and miſeries haſt thou nouriſhed under the appearance of a mo- 
narch's ſon? And now what remains of this former ſplendor ? 
A wretch, the wickedeſt of men; the iſſue of an abominable race. 
Oh road of Daulia! Oh' foreſts! Oh thickets ! you who have 
drank the blood of a- father, ſhed by theſe: hands, you have 
marked with tokens, never to be effaced, the memory of crimes 
I then committed, and: which in Thebes I was to commit. Oh 
Hymen *I fatal Hymen! thou gaveſt me life indeed; but oh! 
thou haſt made me violate the ſacred veils that wrapt me 
while unborn ; thou haſt produced fathers who are the brothers 
of their children; children, who. are the brothers and fiſters of 
their fathers; wives, who are the mothers of their huſbands : 
every abomination, every horror, that the heart of man can con- 
ceive---— Oh! 'tis too much ----- Bluſh, bluſh, thou wretch, 
to pronounce what has been ſo horrible to act. Alas! my friends, 
J conjure you by the Gods, conceal me in ſome diſtant place, or 
give me inſtant death; plunge me into the loweſt abyls of the 
ocean, that I may no more profane your view. Draw near me; 
in compaſſion, I beſeech you render me this laſt kind office. Dare 


3 3 g03 Vs le, FT "EL EO! 


This is that beautiful paſſage quoted plicity of objedts they preſerit to the mind, 


dy Longinus, to ſhew, that plurals have an M Deſpreaur tranflates it thus? 


inexpreflible magnificence, by the multi- 1 


1 

Hymen, funeſte Hymen, tu mas donné la vie, 
| Mais dans ces memes flancs od je ſuis renfermẽ 
Tu fais rentrer ce ſang dout tu my/avois/forms,. 


P 1343 Et par-la tu produis & des fils & des peres, bob Stn not yr 
Des freres, des maris, des ſemmes, & des mere, | 
; Et tout ce que du fort la maligne fur eur 
Fit jamais voir au jour & de honte & d horreur-. At 


I have only broke the meaſure of the verſes; pus; and the wives and mothers, to indi- 
and I will venture to ſay, that M. Dacier cate Jocaſta,. This neither Boilew, Dacier,. 
would have done well to have obſerved the nor Boivin has obſerved ; who confounded 
ſame method. It muſt be obſerved” how-"" theſe words, , farben,  brathers; huſband's, 
ever, that neither he- nor M. Deſpreaux wives, mothers, which are the neceſſary con- 
| have expreſſed the ai into,  ſanguines ſequences of all marriages. For this inter- 
cognatum, Which ſeparates the fathers, the pretation I am- obliged to the reverend fa- 
fons, and the brothers, to point out Oedi- ther Tournemine., | 
* 4.5 * to, 


5 
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to touch this impious wretch ----- Alas | what is it that you fear ? 
My miſeries will not fall upon your heads. I am the only mortal 
who was ever doomed to ſuch accumulated woe. 


| CHORUS. | 

Ohl! prince, Creon approaches. He who from henceforth muſt 

be the guardian of the Nin dom can beſt anſwer thy demands, 

and aid thee with his countlly | 3 

| | OEDIPUS. | | 

Creon! Alas! what can I fay to him? Unjuſt and criminal as 

I have been towards him, how can I hope he will hear me 
favourably ? - | at 


SCENE the TH IRD. 
To them CRE ON. 


CRE ON. 0 

Prince, I come not hither to inſult thoſe miſeries which I la- 
ment, nor to load thee with injurious reproaches. I grieve for 
thy misfortunes ----- But for you, ye Thebans, if you fear not 
men, yet reſpect at leaſt this living light of Heaven, — 
behold, this preſent Deity v. Do you not bluſh to expoſe | 
to every eye, a hapleſs victim, loaded with our misfortunes; this 
miſerable king, whom the earth may no longer bear; whom the 
ſacred waters no more dare purify, and who ſhall never more be- 
hold the ſun ----- It muſt not be: bear Ocdipus back. to the 
It is juſt, that thoſe who are connected * the ties of 


lood ſhould be the only witneſſes of the ſhame of an unhappy 
family. watts” 5461, pwn 
8 OEDIPUS. 

Oh! Creon, fince, contrary to my expectation, thou proveſt 
thyſelf more good and generous than I have been wicked, ſuffer 
me ſtill to implore one favour of thee: believe me, tis leſs my 
own intereſt than thine which urges me to aſk it. 

CREQMN-: + a EL 
Name this favour, prince, which thou ſo earneſtly requeſteſt. 


_ 


— 
2 : 


Georges Ratallerus, Orſatto, and after which is forced. Reſpect this living luſtre 
them M. Boivin, have followed this ſenſe, of the ſun, which illuminates the earth, 
which is the true one, as the following lines and which has ſhewn us the victim, &c. . 
ſhew, inſtead of that adapted by M. Dacier, | . 


8 „ 19 1 2 — Aledo. r RE YE IIS 


oer 8 


oE DIY US. 


 Baniſh me inſtantly from Thebes ; let me be conducted to me 
place where I may hold converſe with no en. 1980 


C RE ON. 5 
» Prince, to deal plainly with thee, the Oratle has already 
commanded this. I would have obeyed it; but reſpect, tender- 
neſs, compaſſion, all engage me to conſult the Gods once' more. 


OEDIPUS. 
— haye explained their will. The Oracle is proved. Am 


. Gt: 1 | 


CRE ON. 
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At leaſt thou wilt believe them, if they este ber Samer 
on this unhappy wretch. | X 
CREON. 


Thy misfortunes are too fad a proof that we ought to believe 


them. 
OEDIPUS. | 

Hear me, Creon; nnn and which I con- 

jure thee not to refuſe me, is, to pay the laſt duties to that unfor-- 
tunate princeſs: whoſt corps lies extended in the Alas J 
ſhe was thy ſiſter. To this thou art bound by the laws of juſtice, 
by the ſoft ties of nature. Abfor = the l. 1 — my — 
try, I wilt ſpend the rerhainder of — is | 
Suffer me to wander to the deſerts, e ber Me de, 
Citheron, that fatal mountain which Laius and a defigned 
for n Ui, from the H moment of n Suffer me to 


— — et ' — 8 5 
— _ 


„ 1 hare deekihery More Mann to the- of Sophecler. This prejudice for Orucles 


ſonſe than the expreflions; which, accord - —̃ — but, ſa the 
ing to Dacier's — — as Tollows. 4 compaſſio 5 atm and tþ 


16 
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fulfil their ſentence and my own deſtiny ; let me die in the place 


| _ '® See the Ocdipus at Colon. to all theſe foft 
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where they decreed me to finiſh my days, yet ſcarce begun. Too 
well J know, that neither by chance, nor any other accident, ſhall 
this diſaſtrous life be terminated . I have eſcaped death only to 
be reſerved for miſeries more ſhameful than death itſelf. Oh! I 
will abandon myſelf to my wretched fate; I will fulfil it all ---- 
But, alas! I am a father ---- I do not recommend my ſons. to 
thee. Their age, their valour, will be a ſure reſource in whatever 

art of the world they are doomed to wander: but my daughters 

leave behind me, their tender years awaken all my pity and my 
love. Brought up before my eyes +, fed by the hatl of a fond 
father at his table: ah, how changed their fortune! What will 
become of them now? To thee, oh generous prince] I recom- 
mend them. I confide them to thy care. Oh! that it might 


be permitted to me, if not to ſee them, yet at leaſt to give them 
a laſt embrace, to bathe them with my tears, and weep with them 


thoſe miſeries, of which they muſt bear the weight. Oh! worthy 
deſcendent of ſo many illuſtrious anceſtors,” give me this melan- 
cholly conſolation. Satisfied with holding them in my arms I 
ſhall believe I till enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing them Ha! 
what voices are thoſe that ſtrike my ears! Do I not hear the 
cries of my two afflited daughters? Has Creon, moved with 
compaſſion, already granted my prayer? 558 


SCENE the FOUR T H. 
To them the-Daughters of OEDIPUS. 


S REOU N. He 
Yes, prince, I have prevented thy deſires, and have brought 


' thee this ſad conſolation, which thou ſo ardently didſt wiſh for. 


OEDIPUS. 


Oh!] may the Gods reward this goodneſs, by granting thee 2 
happier reign than mine Where are you, hed oro. Food 


Approach, and embrace your ------ brother. Kiſs theſe hands, 


| | I 2 þ 
+ In the Greek it is literally, they have perſons of their birth, Ac. I thought it ne- 
always cat at my table: I gave them part of ceſſary to expreſs more particularly thoſe 

thing. M. Dacier ſays in general, but little ci which a father enters 


for my daughters, thoſe unhappy infants, who into. Tis an expreſſion of tenderneſs. 
; the 


have been jo tenderly brought up, and accuſtomed :  _ 
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the miniſters of my wild rage, which has reduced your father to 
this miſerable ſtate. Acknowlege him, who, without knowing 
it, has given you birth by her to whom he owes his own ---- Alas! 
my deareſt daughters, F lament your deſtiny ; I weep ; this is 
the only remaining uſe J have of eyes. I groan for the ſad inhe- 
ritance I bequeath you. Loaded with the infamy of a wretched 
father, what miſerable days will you from henceforth ſee? At 
what ſolemnities, at what feaſts, will you dare to appear? Alas 
inſtead of taſting thoſe innocent pleaſures, how often will you, 
with ſtreaming eyes and hearts torn with anguiſh, be conſtrained 
to hide yourtelves in ſohtude:;. and, when of age: to become brides, 
what father, what mother, will have ſo little tenderneſs for their 
ſons as to ſuffer them to ſhate the igaominy of my race? For oh 
what addition can there be made to your calamities 3 horn e a 
father who murdered his father, who eſpouſed his mother, who 
formed you in the womb where he himſelf was formed.! Such 
are the cruel reproaches which will often die your guiltleſꝭ cheeks 
with bluſhes. Who, oh ! who will dare - marry you? No, my 
daughters, you will find no ſuppast. , The Fates decree, . 
deſoiſed bythe whole world, you ſhall languiſh in eternal Ali 
tude ---- Oh! fon of Meneceus, they have no reſource buy in thee 
alone: thou only. art theie father; for alas I their and I 
are no more. They are thy blood; do not deſpiſe them : 
ſuffer them not to wander Relpleſꝭ and unprotected, without ſup- 
port, without friends; without huſbands. Suffer not the deftiny 
of theſe innocent princeſſes ta be. like that of their wretched 
father! Oh! look on them with compaſſion ; let their youth 
touch thy heart, miſerable, abandoned as they are. They Have 
no other aſylum but in thy 2 ----- Generous prince, 
give me thy hand, in token that my prayers are not rejected. 
And you, my deareſt children, if your age rendered you capable 
of receiving my advice, I would give it you; but liſten at leaſt 
to the laſt words of a father who quits you for eber: Implore of 
the Gods, that they will x ſhort-period to my life ; and for 
yourſelves ſolicit happier F than I have ſeen IF. 


nr * 


8 


M.. Dacier has with great judgment ſubſtituted S u, which makes the-ſenſe beau- 
tiful here, in the room of «aig, which is abſurd (3 » oo 7 
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8 OEDIPU s. 

| CRE ON. 

Do not thus feed thy griefs. Retire, prince, into the palace. 
OEDIPUS. | | 


How! in that palace, where ----- Well, I will go, fince thou 
wilt have it ſo: but oh how unwillingly ! 


CREON. 
Thou carrieſt thy grief to exceſs. Every thing has its period. 
| OEDIPUS. 
Prince, can'ſt thou gueſs what fills my labouring mind this 
moment ? 
CRE ON. 
What is it? 
OEDIPUS.. 
The moſt earneſt wiſhes to leave this fatal country. Inſtantiy 
let me quit it. | 
CREON. 
"The Gods muſt determine that. 
OEDIPUS. 


The Gods Am I nat the abject of their wrath, and loaded 
eren | 


CREON. 
Well, prince, thy requeſt ſhall be granted. 
| OEDIPUS/ 
Doſt thou promiſe me this ? 
C RE ON. 
My words and ſentiments are always the ſame. 
OE DIP US. 
Enough; conduct me hence. 
| C RE ON. 
Let us go. p prince: but quit theſe children. 


OEDIPUS. 
No; we will never be ſeparated Ah! do not tear them 
from me --=-- * of all. | 


CREON. 
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CRE ON. | | 
Do not inſiſt upon keeping them. Think what thou haſt 
ſuffered from the violence of thy paſſions. * | 
CHORUS. 3 
You ſee this king, oh Thebans! this Oedipus, whoſe bf 
ting wit reſolved the dark enigmas of the Sphinx ; this 1 
whoſe power equalled his wiſdom, and who was indebted to him- 
ſelf alone for all his grandeur. You fee into what an abyſs of 
miſery he is fallen.. Learn hence, blind mortals, to turn your 
eyes upon the cloſing ſcene of life, and pronounce | none happy 
but ſuch as without misfortune have reached that aweful moment. 


— Wn. 


® Creon (as M. Dacier excellently ob- + His obſtinate defire to know his 
ſerves) is with reaſon apprehenſive, that in birth. 5 
his preſent miſerable ſtate a ſudden ſally of f This is a faying of Solon's; Which 
deſpair might make him add the murder of Ovid has thus turned? . 
his children to his other crimes. | 
| Sed ſcilicet ultima ſemper 
Expect anda dies homini eft, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo /upremaque funera deber. 
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„ Se Oedipus of Sophocles has been always conſidered as the 
maſter- piece of antient tragedy, as the Hiad of Homer is 
in epic poetry, and the Laocoon and Venus of Medicis in ſculpture. 
This univerſal eſteem, from time immemorial, is warranted by 
the imitations, and even by the criticiſms that have been made 
| of this work. For who, ever thinks of imitating or criticiſing what 
4 is in itſelf of little value? It is well worth our pains therefore to 
ſearch into the moſt ſecret cauſes of this general applauſe: yet 
without pretending to diſguiſe thoſe defects which are obnoxious 
to criticiſm, and to compare the model with the copies that 
have been made of it by perſons who are now dead, and of 
whom only we are at liberty to ſpeak freely. Such will be the 
ſubject of theſe reflexions. 4 
In order to penetrate into the cauſes of that pleaſure which this 
piece has never failed to give, it is not neceſſary to go far into the 
deep reſearches of Ariſtotle; nor to examine, if it be fimple and 
implex; and in what ſenſe it be ſo: whether the cataſtrophe be 
ſingle; and if it unites the recogniſance with the peripetie. When 
| . we write for our countrymen we ſhould write in their language, 
xd without ſubjecting ourſelves to the reſtraint of foreign expreſſions. 
| It will be eaſily perceived, that nothing can be more regular than 
| 9 the plan of 3 : that the unity of place is exact and natural: 


that the unity of action is no leſs ſo: and that the unity of time is 
ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved, that the action of the play takes up no 
more than the repreſentation. It would he needleſs alſo to point 
out to the judicious reader, that inimitable art with. which the 
ſcenes, and each part of the whole piece, is connected with the 
other; ſo that if any thing was taken away the whole would fell, 
like a vaulted edifice, where the ſtones mutually ſupport one an- 
other. But to proceed to ſomething of greater importance: for, 
however 
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however neceſſary and beautiful theſe qualities are which we have 
already mentioned, and which are ſo ſeldom found together in 
dramatic compoſitions, yet it muſt be acknowleged, that they are 
not the only ones which conſtitute a good tragedy: and it is cer- 


tain, that a tragedy may have all theſe without being perfect. 


building, for example, may have great regularity, great ſymme- 


try of parts, yet have neither an advantageous ſituation, nor a 


noble air, nor magnificent furniture, nor that elegance and pro- 
priety which muſt contribute to its perfection. Art is one thin 
and the delicacies of art another. M. d'Aubignac wrote a tragedy 
according to the rules; yet it was good for nothing. The reaſon 
is, that he play'd the game mechanically, without being able to 
catch the ſpirit. | r 508 36 | 
Nothing can be imagined more happy than the ſubject of 
Oedipus. It is allowed to be excellent even in our days. What 
can be grander or more intereſting than that the preſervation of a 


whole kingdom ſhould depend upon the diſcovery of a ſecret, and 


the puniſhment of a crime, the author of which is found to be a 
great king, who labours with the utmoſt ſolicitude to diſcover the 
one and puniſh the other? What more capable of raiſing curioſi 

than the enquiries into this ſecret, and this crime ? What at length 
more ſtriking than the diſcovery of both, by thoſe very means from 


which greater obſcurity might be expected? But let us enter into 


the detail, and follow the plan. lo Safin 
The opening is ſo wonderful, that it is equally impoſſible to 
expreſs as not to feel its beauty. It is one of thoſe magni 
pictures which would be worthy the pencil of Raphael. That 
ſquare, from which a great number of ſtreets are ſeen at a diſtance; 
that palace and' portico, which make the 1 of the 
picture; that altar, which ſmokes with incenſe ; good king, 
who is met by a company of children, youths, and prieſts, who 
all, with branches in their hands, implore his compaſſion : thoſe 
temples ; thoſe ſtatues of the Gods; and thoſe crowds of people, 
who ſurround them, This is a 8 ſpectacle, and a picture 
fo beautifully diſpoſed, that even the attitudes of the prieſts and uf 
Oedipus expreſs, without the help of words, that one relates the 
calamities with which the people are afflicted, and the other, 
melted at the melancholy ſight, declares his impatience and con- 
cern for the long. delay of Creon, whom he had ſent to con- 
lult the Oracle. Could Creon come more ſeaſonably? He is er- 
pected Pg count the moments with anxiety : the ;{afety ab _ 
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ſtate depends upon the anſwer he brings. He appears: he is 
888 he endeavours to give them hope; but the 
ambiguity of the Oracle leſſens, in ſome degree, the comfort they 
derived from his words. Oedipus however retires, fully deter- 
mined to obey the Oracle, if it be poſſible, and to diſcover who 
was the murderer of Laius. This ſcene is the beginning of the 


intrigue; this is the entrance to that theatrical a in which 
O edipus is fo ſoon to loſe himſelf, in order to be found the moſt 


wretched of mankind. The firſt act is concluded with the in- 


vocation of the Chorus, which ought certainly to reconcile us to 
Choruſſes: at leaſt, it convinces us, that Sophocles has, in this firſt 
picture, diſplayed all the riches of the moſt finiſhed deſign, and all 
the correctneſs of the moſt glowing colours. | 
The diſpoſition of the ſecond act is the neceſſary conſequence 
of the preceding. Oedipus appears again; not merely as a ki 
who weeps over the miſeries of his prope, but as a king who 1s 
active for their relief; as a legiſlator, whoſe firſt act of obedience 
to the Oracle, is to oblige all his aſſembled ſubjects to agree with 
him in imprecating the moſt horrible curſes on the unknown cri- 
minal. What a change! when, at the unravelling the intrigue, . 
he diſcovers, that he has himſelf pronounced his own ſentence ? 
They conſult; they deliberate: the ſmalleſt circumſtances are tho- 
roughly examined. Tireſias comes; but not uncalled: for Oedi- 
pus thinks of every poſſible expedient to ſatisfy the Oracle. It 
would ſeem, that the piece is now upon the point of being. 
finiſhed, and that the Prophet will explain the whole myſtery. 
He does fo indeed: but what probability is there that he ſhould be 
believed either by Oedipus, the people, or the audience? Oedipus 
is ſuppoſed. to be the ſon of Polybus, not of Laius. Hence ariſes 
that beautiful conteſt between the King and the Prophet; in which 
the haughty, inquiſitive, and impetuous character of Oedipus. 
ſhows itſelf. The declaration made by Tircfias becomes an affair 
of ſtate. The unraveling, which was believed to be fo near, is 
farther off than ever ; and. the. Chorus, thrown back into their- 
former uncertainty, are not able ta gueſs who this criminal is 
who is ſought after ſo carefully. 
In the third picture, Creon, . eee with Tireſias, 
accuſations 


rage . 
peaſes him. She exhorts him to deſpiſe 


Jocaſta ap 
of the Prophet, who charges him with the murder of Laius: and, 
to diſcredit the veracity of oracles, ſhe relates the prediction which 


Laius 
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Laius had received, that he ſhould be murdered by his ſon. She 


goes on to acquaint him with the fate of that unhappy ſon, and 


the manner in which Laius was murdered in the road to Daulia. 


How beautiful is this management? The diſcourſe of Jocaſta 


produces an effect quite contrary to what ſhe deſigned. Oedipus, 


inſtead of being comforted, trembles with his apprehenfions. He 
remembers, that he had ſlain an old man, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances Jocaſta has deſcribed. He begins to ſuſpect, that it is 
poſſible he may be the murderer he is in ſearch of: and it may be 
— in what manner the intrigue and the ſolution are fo art- 
7 together, that as the plot is entangled it is diſentan- 
gel at 
<fQs produced at once by the ſame means. This is perceived 
in the ſentence pronounced againſt the unknown criminal: in 
the interviews with Tireſias, with Creon, and afterwards with 
Jocaſta; and at length . 
ſhepherd, upon which all the hopes of Oedipus are founded 
—— — es An from fear. to hape; ſometimes confounded 
yed 3 — half encouraged: never wholly free 
— falpi picions, and always full of eager curiofity to know his 
birth. Tt is e eee eee make „ —— 
of the theatrical ballance. 

In the fourth deſign, we ſee the inquietude of Oedipus is in- 
creaſed; and that his doubts concerning the murder of Laius are 
ſo forcibly impreſſed upon his mind, that Jocaſta, to free him 
from this reſtleſs ſtate, becomes, from irreligious and profane, as 
„ ſhe at firſt appears, all on a ſudden extremely pious. She goes to 
* conſult the Gods. This is an admirable character. In the firſt 
act ſhe deſpiſes the Gods, and their Oracles: in the ſecond, ſhe 
is a zealot. The peculiar circumſtances ſhe is in produce both 
theſe diſpoſitions. As ſhe is going to the temple, to perform her 
devotions, ſhe meets with the Corinthian ſhepherd, who removes 
all her fears concerning the deſtiny of Oedipus. Farewell piety : 
the f the Gods. Her ſuſpicions are baniſhed by the * 
inco of the Oracle; which had predicted to "him, 
| ſhould kill father : and ſhe is informed, that Polybus, his Fa 
ther, is dead. Ought the words of Tireſias then, — 
him of parricide, to be regarded ? But © OG im 
that curioſity which fo ſtrongly marks his rces oy 
ſhepherd, by repeated queſtions, to acknowlege, r Polybus 
ww not his father. He is now thrown back into all his 171 

_— 


e ſame time, and entangled again, by two contrary . 
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ſuſpicions. The Corinthian explains himſelf by degrees: but 
Oedipus learns neither the name, nor the quality of the perſon to 
whom he owes his birth. He had been expoſed while an infant. 
This is all he is told. Hitherto he believes himſelf to be the fon 
of this ſhepherd, or of ſome other ſlave: and the error he is in 
hinders him from being alarmed at the conſternation of the queen, 
already acquainted with the whole myſtery, and at her precipitate 
departure. There is a neceſſity for having recourſe to Phorbas ; 
who at length appears; and, by his reluctance to anſwer the 
queſtions that are propoſed to him, unfolds the fatal ſecret. 
Thus Oedipus, by his reſtleſs curioſity to diſcover the whole 
myſtery, diſcovers it at length, to his misfortune. He finds he 
kas murdered his father, and been the hufband of his mother. 
What an intrigue, what an unravelling is here! How c li- 
cated both! But what an involution of both one and the other, 

and what a chain of events, which, like waves, deſtroy one 
another | "hes | 

In the fifth and laſt picture, we have on one fide a relation of 
the fatal death of Jocaſta, by her own hands. On the other, 
Oedipus bleeding from his wound, who comes to vent his ſorrows 
and deſpair. He bluſhes while he unveils the enormity of his 
crimes, or rather the horror of his deſtiny, by the puniſhment he 
has inflicted upon himſelf. He would have the one compared 
with the other; and he even paints his crimes, as greater than his 
misfortunes. Puniſhed by his own hands, and bound by the ſen- 
tence he has pronounced, he thinks little of his fall, from the 
higheſt proſperity to the laſt degree of wretchedneſs. His fate; 
fo full of guilt, 1s ever preſent to his mind. The moſt forceable 
expreſſions ſeem to him but poorly to repreſent his mifery ; and 
the ſtriking contraſt of a king, who, from happy and beloved, 
becomes in one day the execration of his people and the out - caſt 
of the earth, although pitiful, gives in his opinion, but a ſlight 
idea of what he feels. ---- Laius, Jocaſta, Citheron, are the names 
he calls upon inceſſantly. He dares not pronounce that of father, 
or of huſband. But returning tenderneſs makes him with to take 
an everlaſting leave of his daughters. The children are brought to 
him: he holds them cloſe embraced in his arms: he bathes them 
with bloody tears. What emotions of grief and tenderneſs muſt 
not ſuch a ſpectacle produce! Creon at length endeavours to per- 
ſuade him to retire into his palace; and can no otherwiſe ſuſpend 
the violence of his deſpair, than by promiſing him to obtain, as a 


favour 
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favour from the Gods, that bamiſhfeht tb Weich Be Had Con- 

Let us now take theſe ſeveral paintings, and Yeunite them toge- 
ther; and we ſhall find; that they all form but one * picture. 
A mere painter can repreſent a ſingle inſtant only. Tragedy re- 
unites ſeveral in one point of view. It ĩs the fame picture, diverſi- 
fied from one end to the other. The fame diſpoſitions,” the fame 
proportions, the ſame end. In the Oedipus of Sophocles the 
general diſpoſition is above all criticiſm : the proportions are ſeru- 
pulouſly exact, and the end ſo grand and ftriking, that it becomes 
the true ſource of that pleaſute which this piece inſpires. By the 
end I mean that inexplicable intereſt which at firſt excites curi- 
olity, and increaſes it in proportion as it ſatisfies it, Whoever 


reads Oedipus, and is in the leaſt degree attentive to his own = 


emotions, will find; that He paſſes from fear to hope, and from 
hope to fear, to arrive at to compaſſion mixed with terror: 
happy effect of that intereſt which 1s diffaſed throughout the 
work, like life in every part of the body! The character of each 
perſonage in the drama is ſtrongly marked, and ſo well ſupported, 
that they all in concert contribute to thoſe alternate emotions, oc- 
caſioned by the two Ofacles. A very fimple movement, for a 
machine, which; by its effects, to be compoſed of innu- 
merable parts, and yet bas f ittelf nothing of cottiptication, All 
is uſeful; all 2 is not one ſuperffucus cee : hot 
one epiſode; nor the finalleft [ict that could be rettenched. In 
a word, it is intereſting to the higheſt degree; and what is it that 
charms us in all the beauties of nature; or of art, but that affect- 
ing quality? It makes the grace and foul of tragic beauty: and 
this it is that has united all the ſuffrages in favour of Gedipus; 
except of thoſe, perhaps, wh6fe imaginations aft not ſtrong enou 

to tranſport them to the theatre of Athens, and to make them for 


a moment forget that of Paris. 


But we will now take a view of the objections which may be 


made to this tragedy of Sophocles. I ſhall fofbear to mention 


ſuch as turn upon the obſcurity of the text, the manners of the 


Greeks, and ſuch trifling matters: They do not deferve to be en- 


quired into: and the only anſwer that ought to be given is, to 

refer thoſe by whom they are made either to the text, or to the 

Athenian pit. It will be ſufficient to repeat one of this kind; and 

which feems to be the moſt reaforrabte; ===="vhy art" not Oedt 

PRONE 1 The anfwer is eaſy. He had no weapon. 
OL. I, L 8 
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It was not the cuſtom to wear any. He aſked for arms: his at- 
tendants refuſed to bring them; and oppoſed the madneſs of his 


grief. Thus reduced to uſe as a weapon whatever firſt preſented 


itſelf, he ſnatches a claſp from the robe of his dead wife, and 
with it he tears out his eyes. A puniſhment which bears ſo 
much the greater conformity to his misfortunes, as it appears to 
him to be more dreadful than that death which he envies Jocaſta. 
Nothing can be more ſimple than the ſolution of this queſtion ; 
and Sophocles has taken care to furniſh it. | 1395 
He 1s reproached with a more capital fault than this, which 
Ariſtotle has obſerved. How was it poſſible to ſuppoſe that Oedipus 
could either neglect to revenge the death of Laius, or be ignorant of 
the manner of it? He had been married to Jocaſta ſeveral years; was 
it not highly probable, that he would be informed of every cir- 
cumſtance relating to the murder of his predeceſſor, and that he 
would cauſe a ſtrict ſearch to be made for the perpetrators of fo 
horrid a crime? Ariſtotle “ indeed, who has obferved, endeavours 
to excuſe this fault, by ſaying, that it is a circumſtance foreign to 
the piece: that it does not enter into the compoſition of the ſub- 
jet; and that Sophocles, finding himſelf under a neceſſity of make- 
ing uſe of this improbable circumſtance, has, with great judgment, 
avoided placing it within the action of his piece, in which he ought 
to be imitated by all tragic poets ; who in the like difficulty ought 
to make whatever is improbable, or without reaſon, either pre- 
cede or follow the action. But even this excuſe ſhews, that it is 
much better to avoid an improbability, though it does not enter 
immediately. into the action: and this fault, though canoniſed by 
Ariſtotle, is not leſs a fault. But it will be more readily pardoned, 
as it is the ſource of all the marvellous in the tragedy; ſince every 
thing depends upon that happy ignorance of Oedipus, who, in 
ſeeking what he is ignorant of, finds more than he would have 
been willing to know. | geg. 
M. Dacier ſees but this one fault in the whole play. Others, 
leſs ardent in their admiration of Sophocles, ſee an act too much. 


in it. And this is the fifth. The piece, ſay they, is finiſhed in 


the fourth act, after the diſcovery made by Phorbas and the Co- 

rinthian ſhepherd. There is indeed ſome foundation for this 
charge. Oedipus knows his birth. The criminal is diſcovered. 
The ſentence he pronounced is fallen upon himſelf. Yet it can- 


_ — mm— | — ————————— 
* Poetics, chap. 15 & 16. 


not 
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not be ſaid, that the action is abſolutely terminated, for theſe 
reaſons. Firſt, the Oracle of Apollo is not obeyed ; for it was 
not only neceſſary, that the criminal ſhould” be diſcovered, but 
that he ſhould be baniſhed likewiſe. Now this muſt be done by the 
king and the people: for they made the law. The deciſion of the 

ple therefore, and of Creon, who ſees himſelf raiſed to the throne 

by te misfortunes of Oedipus, muſt be waited for. Secondly, it 
was ſo unlikely that this criminal ſhould be found to be the king 
himſelf, that it cannot be ſuppoſed the ſentence ſhould be exe- 
cuted behind the ſcene, as it would have'been, had the criminal 
been only a private perſon. - The nature of the crime, and the 
criminal, certainly ſuſpends, and in ſome degree prolongs the 
action. Thirdly, Beſides the murder of Laius, the perpetrator of 
which is diſcovered, there is alſo a complication of fatal accidents 
which muſt be revealed, in order to come to this firſt crime: 1 
mean, parricide and inceſt : accidents which, having made part of 
the intrigue, ought alſo to make part of the denouement, or untying 
it. The ſpectator ſurely would not have been fatisfied, if he was 
left ignorant of the deſtiny of Jocaſta, Oedipus, and his family, who 
are all involved in the ſame misfortune, by the diſcovery of more 

- than they 2 to know. The diſcovery ought always to be con- 
formable to the intrigue. The concatenation of the two Oracles, 
and the two crimes, one of which leads to the knowlege of the other, 
muſt all be unravelled; and this could not be done completely, 
unleſs the ſpectator is informed, that Jocaſta is puniſhed; and that 
Oedipus, now the moſt miſerable of mankind, is preparing to un- 
dergo the ſentence he pronounced; that he is deprived of light by 
his own hands; and that at length his hapleſs poſterity is drag d 
down the precipice he led them to. I add moreover, that the 
end of the piece heing a double affair of ſtate, in which the pre- 
ſervation of the le is concerned, and the race of Laius for 
ever deprived of 5 ingdom, it is neceſſary that the event ſhould 
be * this end, as the unravelling of the intrigue ſhould 
be conformable to the intrigue itſelf. After all, if the critics will 
obſtinately maintain, that this fifth act may be wholly omitted, 
without any prejudice to the piece, yet it cannot be denied, that 
it is admirably well blended with it. It is ſo e. and 
heightens in ſuch a manner the agitation of the that ĩt 
well deſerves our indulgence, in not examining too rigorouſly, if 
its connexion with the reſt be neceflary; or uſeful at 
beſt, We would have * two laſt 1 the 
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Horatii of Corneille, if they had been as happily added as this 
laſt a& of Oedipus with the reſt, 

The firſt Gov that ſtrikes, and which I have reſerved. for my 
laſt examination, is the ſubject itſelf : the foundation of which 
ſeems faulty in the opinion of many. What is the crime of 
Oedipus ? they fay. An inſolent fellow reproaches him to his 
face with dis being a foundling, and not the ſon of Polybus. Upon 
this he goes to conſult the Oracle of Delphos. The God, inſtead. 
of anſwering his queſtion, predicts to him, that he ſhall murder 
his father, and be the huſband of his mother. Oedipus, by the 
filence of Apollo, being confirmed in his opinion, that Polybus 
is his father, is ſo truly virtuous, that, to avoid the poſſibi- 
lity of accompliſhing this horrible prediction, he baniſhes him- 
ſelf from his country, wanders as chance directs, and at laſt. 
arrives at Thebes. There fortune ſmiles upon him. Ie con- 
founds the Sphinx ; becomes king of Thebes, and the huſband of. 
Jocaſta. And moſt certainly he is ignorant, that it is his mother. 
who is his wife. In all tis if there be any crime, it is Apollo, 
and not Oedipus, Who is guilty. Yet it is Oedipus who ſuffers 
for this crime. And by — a dreadful puniſhment ! We will 
anſwer theſe articles ſeverally. And, firſt, it is clear, that, laying 
aſide all theology, either pagan or Chriſtian, Sophocles. has. made- 
Oedipus criminal. But in what does his guilt conſiſt? it will be 
aſked. » I anſwer in this, that he murdered; an old man in the 
road to Delphos. It is true he thought himſelf inſulted. by that 
old man. This circumſtance extenuates, but does not acquit him 
of guilt: for a moderate man would have examined into the na- 
ture of the diſpute, and have taken care to be informed of the 
rank of the perſon to whom he was required to give way. Vet 
more, although as a good king he loves his e, yet. he has, the 
vices of a private man, and even of an imprudent king. He is cho- 
leric, proud, and inquiſitive, to exceſs, Such is the picture which. 
Sophocles has drawn of him. Oedipus therefore is not an irre- 
E Re Prince Nor would the rules of tragic art have permit- 
ted, that Aly virtuous man ſhould be loaded with misfor- 
tunes. 2 acknowlege, that Oedipus ſeems not to merit thoſe mi- 
ſeries to which he ignorantly, condemned himſelf, But it is this 
which makes the delicacy of. the art; which conſiſts in ſetting to 
ſhew, a man whoſe erimes are ſmall, and-misfortunes great. As- 
to the involuntary crimes, of Oedipus, Apollo has predicted n. 


i are ratified. by. Fate. Such is the pagan theology. 
ire 
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evitable deſtiny is the great hinge upon which it turns. It would 
be an injury nord gk load a great num- 
ber of extracts from antiquity, which are eaſy enough to compile, 
but very tireſome to read. A very ſuperficial knowlege of the 
Greeks and Latins is ſufficient for this purpoſe, and without going 
further than the tragic poets, who are better commentators upon. 
each other than their ſeveral commentators upon them, we 
find no tragedy in which deſtiny is not regarded as the foul of all 
that paſſes here. Yet free will is not without a place in this 
ſtrange theology; for they make a proper diſtinction between vo— 
luntary crimes and thoſe which proceed merely from the force of 
deſtiny. It is very probable, that by ſettling the true value of 
terms, the Greeks will be found to yarn — _ 
and only an imagi deſtiny, eſpecially when zeak as phi- 
loſoph oo T heir juſtice in diſt — — and puniſhments 
ſhew this more plainly than their writings, and it appears eyen in 
their-writings, of which Plato's are a proof. But as the poets in 
their-tragedies addreſs themſelves to the people, and conſequently 
adopt a popular manner of pong, Bay allow a great deal to 
fate and very little to free will, without confidering how difficult 
it is to reconcile theſe two opinions. In effe&, notwithſtanding» 
the lights we-derive from Chriſtianity, we find, that ſclf-love has 
ſuch influence over us, that we excuſe our errors and.vices by this 
popular language: It was my deſtiny ; my fart wan have” it” fb. 
Some diſtinction muſt therefore be made betwen the different man- 
ners of ſpeaking on this ſubject. But, without entering into the 
examination, we may lay it down as a certain principle, that 
among the antients fatality was the prime mover of all greatevents. 
In this ſuppoſition, if we would receive pleaſure from a Greek 
drama, we are obliged for a few moments to adopt their ſyſtem. - 
It is abſurd indeed; but we muſt forget it is ſo, fince it did not 
appear ſuch to the Grecian ſpectators, with whom we, mix. If 
we ſhould repreſent a French prince on our theatre avowing theſe 
pagan notions, he would be hiſſetl; but Auguſtus might do fo, 
and there would be no impropriety in it. Let us be equally juſf 
to Oedipus, and not condemn him' on the very principle which 
renders him moſt intereſting. | 

One perceives by this, the paſſions are much intereſted. We 
need only unfold, if it be poſſible, this ſecret ſentiment. If 
Oedipus was a flagitious wretch, who voluntarily abandoned him- 
ſelf to all thoſe crimes which he commits, without being able to 

2 N avoid 
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avoid them, he would raiſe indignation in us equal to that we feel 
at the recital of thoſe wicked actions whole authors are condemned 
to the ſevereſt puniſhment, and whoſe memory we would eraze 
from mankind. If he was abſolutely perfect, this indignation would 
not be leſs ; but it would fall upon the Gods, who decree thoſe 
miſeries which he has not merited. But Oedipus being criminal 
but in a ſmall degree, and miſerable in a very great one, with ex- 
cellent qualities, and ſome virtues, he excites in us a mixed ſenti- 
ment, or rather a ſentiment of a particular kind. For this double 
indignation is then changed into compaſſion for Oedipus, and fear 
of the Gods, who puniſh even involuntary crimes in a perſon who 
is not wholly free from guilt. Hence ariſes that ſympathetic con- 
cern for ourſelves blended with our compaſſion; which reſtrains 
us from committing the ſame faults that we ſee are productive of 
ſuch fatal conſequences. This is the pure doctrine of Ariſtotle, 
or rather that of nature, or true wiſdom. We have remaining 
ſome French tragedies of this kind, among others the Phedra of 
Racine, which ſhall be ſpoke of in its place, Racine has not neg- 
lected to place the inceſtuous paſſion of Phedra to the account of 
deſtiny, for the reaſons I have already mentioned. We will now 
proceed to the other plays upon this ſubject. 

Euripides wrote a 8 upon the ſtory of Oedipus. But 
there are only a few fragments of it remaining, from whence we 
cannot form any judgment of it. | 
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HAT "hens wt e at the 
time under the reign of Nero, cannot be doubted 
what Martial ſays: | 


Duoſque Senecas, unicumque Lucanum 
Facunda Ioquitur Corduba. 


cordoba 350 of tuo Senecas, and a Lucan. It t be a uſe⸗ 
leſs taſk to enquire whether theſe three celebrated men were rela- 
tions, and in how near a d a circumſtance that cannot 
be certainly known; but that they were allied in wit is unqueſtion- 
able. If we read the Pharſalia, the Latin tragedies, and thoſe 
treatiſes of philoſophy which have been produced by them, we 
ſhall be convinced that their genius's were caſt in 4 ſame mold. 
It is equally unneceſſary, and much more difficult, to determine to 
which of the two Senecas the tragedies ought to be attributed; 
and whether great part of the ten was not written by another 
hand. Neither Tacitus, Juvenal, Martial, or Quintilian, ac- 
quaint us with any thing which can fix theſe points of erudition. 
Seneca the philoſopher compoſed ſome verſes. This is all they 
tell us. It is better to be fatisfied with this general knowlege, 
than to enter with the learned into _— iſcuſſions, to know 
whether we ought to give one traged ty Seneca the 1 
another to the other Seneca his dog, his is brother, or 
and ſometimes to nameleſs authors. For in this manner + th 
Heinſius and many others diſtributed: the Latin 8 each 
according to his fan In all this there is nothing ſolid or con- 
vincing. We will erefore confine ourſelves to examination 
of the pieces themſelves, without having any regard to their * 
chors. nen | thin it neceſſary to 

erve 


ſame 
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obſerve in general, that there is as much difference between the 


Greek and Latin tragedies, which have come down to us, as be- 
tween the juſt taſte of the Ionic, Doric, or Corinthian architec- 
ture, and the degenerate one of the Gothic. A compariſon ſo 
much the more exact, as that the whole att of the Latin tragic 
authors, whom I ſhall from henceforth comprize under the ſingle 
name of Seneca, conſiſts in extravagant paintings, like thoſe enor- 


m 


ous pillars, which the eye can with difficulty take in, and in 


ſentences. and brilliant thoughts, which have indeed the true 
merit of the delicate workmanſhip, and thoſe ſtars which we ſee 


in 


Gothic ſtructures. 
But to ſhew that I am not ſingular in an opinion, which 8 


likewiſe” feem very preſumptuous to thoſe judges who have a 

given their ſuffrages in favour of Seneca, I ſhall quote here a paſ- 
ſage from Lipſius. There are two tragedies of the two Se- 
« necas, ſays he, which I look upon as maſter- pieces. I am 
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their panegyriſt, and not their cenſor. (He means the Medea 
and the Thebaid. A moſt extravagant piece, as we ſhall ſee.) 
In other pieces I find many beauties; but not without a mix- 
ture of errors. Scaliger is never weary of prailing them, and 
even prefers them to the Greek tragedies. In which he can- 
not be ſincere, unleſs he means thoſe two I have juſt men- 
tioned.” Juſtus Lipſius ſhews himſelf very moderate in paſſing 
er ſo {lightly this abſurd judgment of Scaliger.) As for the 
other pieces, ſays Juſtus Lipſius, they are far from meriting 
ſuch a panegyric. There is great grandeur in the eompoſition, 
and a tragic intereſt throughout the whole. But there is alſo 
much affectation and bombaſt. The ſtyle and diction are not 
always pure. - Sentences there are indeed in great plenty, and 
thoſe wonderfully witty. But we often meet alſo with abor- 
tive ſentences; that is to ſay, thoughts obſcure; mean, and 
trifling ; which ſtrike us at the firſt reading, and on cloſer at- 
tention became ridiculous : for they ate not rays of light, 
glimmetring ſparks. They are not the lively ſtrokes of a vi 
rous imagination, but the vain efforts of dreams and reveries. 


IJ. Lipſ animad. in trag. quæ L. Ann. Senecæ tribuuntur. 


wherein 


«© wherein a pedantic and declamatory taſte prevailed, ſo far, ſays 
« Quintilian, that it made the beauty of compoſitions of every 
« kind to conſiſt in ſentences.” 


This, if I am not miſtaken, is a true portrait of the Latin 


edies which have come down to us. Seneca has followed, or 
— thinks he has followed, the fame path with -Sophocles in 
his conduct of Oedipus. But we ſhall ſoon be convinced, that he 
has wandered far from his guide. 41 


ACT THE FIRST. 


Oedipus, accompanied by Jocaſta, opens the ſcene, with a long 
ſpeech, conſiſting of more * eighty verſes, rather ſwelling than 
grand, or — [es But why does he appear? We know not. 
And what does he ſay ? Why he tells us, that - the day is break- 
ing forth, and diſplays the calamities of the night.” Five verſes 


are employed to expreſs. this thought, which loſes all its beauty = 


by the ornaments with which it is loaded. Then follows a com- 
mon declamation upon 'the condition of kings, who are as much 
expoſed- to dangers upon the throne, as a veſſel on the ocean. 
Oedipus then enters into the ſubject, and gives Jocaſta a relation 
of the Oracle he had received at Corinth ; and, notwithſtanding 
his flight, and all the precautions he takes to avoid a poſſibility of 
killing his father, and marrying his mother, his mind continues 
in an anxious ſtate, and à thouſand inquietudes 1 him; but 
it is not eaſy to gueſs why. For, beſides that he is no longer in 
Corinth, he is repreſented ſo virtuous, that, terrified at the Ora- 
cle of Apollo, he ſuſpects not himſelf ; meque non credo mibi : and 


a moment afterwards he is ready to imagine, that the plague and 


all thoſe calamities with which Thebes is afflicted are the puniſh- 
ments of a predicted crime, which he has not accompliſhed. He 
ſays, that he is loaded with the fatal neceſſity of accompliſhing 
this frightfal Oracle, Phæbi reus; and that he has made even 
heaven itfelf criminal. Frcimus colum nocens. This is making a 
moſt outrageous uſe of the doctrine of inevitable fate. He de- 
ſcribes the peſtilence more like an orator, who labours his deſcrip- 


tion, than like a great monarch. How infinite the difference be- 


tween the firſt ſcene of the Greek poet and this of the Latin one, 
were we only to conſider them even by this deſcription ! One is a 
beautiful Ratue, the other a monſtrous coloſſus. I ſpare the reader 
the tranſlation of this act. Not that there are not ſome ſublime 
ſtrokes in it, as this for inſtance: Exceſs of grief dries up the ſpring 
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of tears : quodque in extremis , periere lacrymæ. But are theſe 
Ae thoughts properly 2 ? In concluſion, Oedipus, 
weary of a throne, ſurrounded with ſo many miſeries, of which 
he believes himſelf the cauſe, though innocent, reſolves to quit 
it, and to fly to his relations: vel ad parentes. Jocaſta exhorts him 
to be patient, and ſeems to accuſe him with want of fortitude. This 
reproach gives the king an opportunity of relating his great ex- 
ploits. At length he declares, that he has no other reſource than 
Apollo, whom he has cauſed to be conſulted. The Chorus after- . 
wards bears its part ig ſome very fine verſes upon the plague ; with. 
which they finiſh the firſt act. | 


ACT THE SECOND. 


In the ſecond act the fight of Creon throws Oedipus at firſt in- 
to ſome concern; but leſs naturally than in Sophocles, where this 
rince, full of impatience for his return, only cries out; Ab ! my. 
dear Creon, what anſwer do you bring from the Oracle ? Speak. This 
fimplicity is not in the taſte of Seneca. After ſome claſhing 
ſentences Creon, in an elaborate, ſpeech, pronounces the Oracle. 
This Oracle is twofold, and obſcurely intimates, that the murderer 
of Laius is a ſtranger; and that this ſtranger is the huſband of his 
mother. Hereupon Oedipus immediately pronounces a ſentence 
of excommunication againſt the criminal; and this in the ſtyle af 
the Pharſalia. He afterwards, as if by chance, aſks Creon, in 
what place the murder was committed ? The reader cannot ſurely 
perceive any imitation of Sophocles here. | J 
Tirefias and his daughter Manto enter, to perform a facrifice. 
The Prophet is brought thither. by Apollo, without any other pre- 
paration: ſorte Pbæbed excitus. The author is not very ſcrupulous 
with regard to propriety, when he. is to introduce or diſmiſs his 
actors. This ſcene is all action and ſhew. It might be thought 
beautiful if the unnatural pomp of the dition did not ſpoil it. How- 
ever, it is wholly the invention of Seneca. Tireſias, in order to 
diſcover the criminal, performs, by his daughter, all the ceremo- 
nies of a ſolemn ſacrifice, which is impoflible to be ſhewn upon 
the theatre. After a ſolemn. prayer is made, the altar ſmokes 
with incenſe : the libations follow, from whence the auguries are 
taken. The victims for the ſacrifice are a heifer and a. bull. 
The heifer falls at the firſt ſtroke. The bull endeavouring to ſhun 
the light, receives two ſtrokes : his blood pours in ſtreams from 
his eyes, and the miſerable remains of life that are left him. are 
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more terrible than death. The poet here repreſents enigmatically the 
deſtiny of Jocaſta and N is in this that rig wigs 4a 
ſcene conſiſts. The reſt is a hideous deſcription of entrails, which 
pant and move about in a very extraordinary manner. The heart 
fmks and diſappears. The black blood ſtreams from new iffues. 
In a word, we have a detail of pagan anatomy, which inſpires ' 
the utmoſt horror. The enigma is continued, and even the inceſt 
of Oedipus and Jocaſta is figuratively repreſented. But, as if this 
ſpectacle was not ſufficient for the Spaniſh enthuſiaſm of the poet, 
Tirefias, who had gained but little information from the facrifice, 
f. om which the audience have learned too much, reſerves to him- 
ſelf the taſk of conſulting the infernal powers, and of invoking 
the Shades. In the mean time, he commands the Chorus to fing 
a hymn to Bacchus; probably, becauſe Bacchus was one of the 
tutelary Gods of Thebes ; and the Chorus obey. | 


ACT THE THIRD. 
|  Creon returns after the magic ceremony is over, and heſitates 
long before he will relate the event of it to the king. Seneca gives 
us here a conteſt of ſentences, ſome of which are very beautiful. 
I be ſcene begins thus, 3 
85 OE DIP US. | 
The concern I ſee upon thy countenance denounces nothing 
but misfortune ----- Yet ſpeak ----- What victim do the Gods 


require? 
| CREON.. 1 
It is thy command, that I ſhould ſpeak; but fear forces me to 
be ſilent. | 
| OEDIPUS. 


If chou can'ſt not be moved by the miſc of expiring Thebes, 
yet ſure the intereſt of the queen, thy „will have ſome 


ight with thee. 
IM . C RE ON. 23 
Soon wilt thou wiſh thou wert ignorant of what thou with ſo 
much ardency deſireſt to know. | 7 4 
| OEDIPUS. 


of evils is but a barren remedy. But art thou then 


I 
obſtinately determined to conceal a m 
ſafety of Thebes depends. | 


M 2 | CREON. 
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CRE ON. 
Wh the ratdyis Ranch the cure is odious. 
OEDIPUS. 
Speak, I command thee, or dread the vengeance of an offended 
king. 
. C RE ON. 
Truth is diſpleaſing to kings, even when they require it. 
8 OE DIP US. 
Explain this ſecret ſacrifice, or thou ſhalt be the victim. 
CREON. 


Permit me ſtill to be filent. This is the only freedom that can 
be obtained of kings. 


OEDIPUS. 


An inſolent filence is often more dangerous to the ** and ſtate 
than the freeſt ſpeech can be. 


CREON. _. 
What then remains to do, ſince ſilence is prohibited ? &c. 


« OEDIPUS. Etſi ipſe vultus flebiles præfert, notas, 
« Expone cujus capite placemus Deos. 
« CRE ON. Fari jubes, tacere quæ ſuadet metus. 
« OE DIPU S. Si te ruentes non ſatis Thebæ movent, 
At ſceptra moveant lapſa cognatæ domũs. 
„CRE ON. Neſcire cupies, noſſe quæ nimiùm expetis. 
« OE DIPU S. Iners malorum remedium ignorantia eſt: 
«« Ttane & ſalutis publieæ indicium obrues ? 
„ CREON. Ubi turpis eſt medicina: ſanari piget. 
« OEDIPUS. Audita fare: vel malo domitus gravi 
« Quid arma poſſint regis irati ſcies. 
« CREON. Odere reges dicta que dici jubent. 
« OEDIPUS.. Mitteris Erebo vile pro cunctis caput, 
« Arcana ſacri voce ni retegis tua. 
« CREON. Tacere liceat. Nulla libertas minor - 
| A rege petitur. OEDIP. Nempe vel lingua 
| „ magis 
| « Regt atque regno muta libertas obeſt. 
« CREON. Ubinon licet filere, quid Conquer eek?” &c. 


5 Creon 
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Creon afterwards gives a more than infernal deſcription of all 
he has ſeen: yet he ſtops a long time to deſeribe the place where 
the magical ceremonies were performed, before he proceeds to 
the ſtory. He comes to it at length: but in what terms does he 
relate it! The earth opens. What terrors follow! The fineſt 

aſſage here, were it not ſpoiled by that ſwelling ſtyle,. Which, as 

have before obſeryed, cvery where prevails, would, be that 
wherein the ſhades of the kings of Thebes are ſuppoſed to appear. 
Laius riſes in his turn, and reveals the whole abomination *# the. 
marriage of Oedipus, and the crime he has committed. But 
Oedipus, who believes himſelf to be the ſon of Polybus, is violently 
enraged at this recital, and accuſes Creon and Tireſias of having 
entered into a conſpiracy to dethrone him. Creon defends 
himſelf as Sophocles makes him do. But in all this there is 
neither connexion nor taſte. The ſcene, as it began, is cloſed 
with ſentences: and. the Chorus, as uſual, rm their part; 
that is to ſay, they ſing ſome verſes, which are very little to 
the purpoſe. 

ACT THE FOURTH. 


Oedipus appears again, under ſome anxiety, on account of the 
murder of Laius ; which both heayen and hell charge upon him, 
altho' he is not conſcious of the crime. Apparently his thoughts 
have been buiy upon this point. He e relates to Jocaſta 
his adventure in the road to Daulia, where he had flain an old 
man. He deſires his wife to acquaint him with the circumſtances 
of Laius' murder; and he finds they all agree with what ha 
pened to him in that fatal meeting. I hold myſelf guilty,” he 
cries: teneo nocentem. He believes he is the murderer then; and 
now behold him already convinced. This is not the conduct: 
Sophocles has obſerved. According to him Oedipus is not per- 
ſuaded, that it is he who murdered Laius, till he knows that. 
Laius is his father. But we will return to Seneca. An'old man 
comes from Corinth, to acquaint Oedipus with the death of Poly- 
bus. This is the Greek ſcene; but ſubtilifed. The old man pro-- 


ceeds to tell the king, that he is not the ſon of Polybus ; and thats '- - 


he received him, when an infant, from a ſhepherd belonging to- 
Laius. Oedipus orders this ſhepherd to be ſent for: but all this 
has an air which enervates, or rather deſtroys, the inimitable art of 
the Greek poet. Phorbas arrives: Oedipus forces him to ſpeak ;- 
and Phorbas removes the veil from before his eyes by theſe 2 | 


— —— Q K ͤ — o 


or her huſband. She refines upon this 
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The child you mention was the offspring of your wife: Con- 
juge eft genitus tus. The Chorus afterwards declaim. e 


ACT THE FIF TH. 


The fifth act conſiſts of two ſcenes, dne of which is a relation 
of the furious deſpair of Oedipus. Nothing can be more tragi- 
comic. For Oedipus draws his ſword (he Would not have one), 
and inſtead of plunging it in his breaſt, he theatrically exhorts 
himſelf to die. But, fortunately for him, he reflects, that one 
death is too little for his crimes; and that he ought to multiply 
his puniſhment by living miſerable ; that is to ſay, dying to live, 
and flill renewed, to die. 

&« ---- Iterum vivere, atque iterum mori. 
«« Liceat, renaſci ſemper : ut totiès nova 
«« Supplicia pendas, utere ingenio miſer, 
* Quod ſæpè fieri non poteſt, fiat diu.“ 


To ſupport this ſentiment, there is a n for all the wit 
he is maſter of, and he makes good uſe of it, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſeatly. It is-probable, that he has returned his ſword into the 
ſcabbard ; for he mentions it no more. He bethinks himſelf of 
tearing out his ce, another deed deſcribed in the ſame ſtrain. 
« For my eyes, lays he, ought to follow my tears; to weep is too 
« little.” His eyes obey him; with diff keep their 
places, and they run before his deſtructive hands. Vulneri occur- 
runt ſuo. It is not enough for Oedipus to have his eyes in his 


hand; he muſt mangle their ſockets. | 


46 


Hzret in vacuo manus, 
« Et fixa penitùs unguibus lacerat cavos 
« Alte receſſus luminum & inanes finus ; 


« Szvitque fruſtra, pluſque quam fat eſt, furit.” 
One would think this might be ſafficient. But ſtill it is too 


little. Oedipus fears the light ſo much, that he raiſes his head to 


be convinced whether he is totally blind or not ; and, to make all 


ure, tears out the ſmalleſt fibres. Such exaggerations are the 


conſequences of leaving nature and truth to run after wit. 

After a few lings ſung by the Chorus, Jocaſta and Oedipus make 
up a ſcene between them. This is the ſecond, and the laſt in the 
at. Jocaſta doubts, whether ſhe ought to call Oedipus her fon, 

Sought, as well as Ocdipus; 


who 


* 


2 
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1 becauſe he hears her ſpeak. She 
lays all is to the account of her deſtiny, and ſhe has 


reaſon for it. But why then kill herſelf? for ſhe kills herſelf a 
moment afterwards, declaiming ſtrangely ;* while Oedipus,” who 
accuſes himſelf of havingeurdered her, and of being doubly a par- 
ricide, inveighs againſt Phœbus, ho pronounced the Oracle, and 
recipitately condemns himſelf to baniſhment. He carries with 
— famine, and diſeaſe. This laſt idea, which we meet 
with twice in the ſame piece, is very beautiful. 
This ſhort abridgment is ſufficient to ſhew the genius and man- 
ner of Seneca. The verſification is in general very fine; but al- 
| — ſwelled, if I may be allowed the metaphor, with a 13 | 
{y; which is extremely ting... TIyes | 
great difference between tragic Acad og | 
tion; een ee gre diſrnce et be. carried fo far, as to make 
the language barbarous. For example, Terence makes Chremes 
ſay, very. ly, * Luſceſcit hoc jam: the 1 4 x 5 5 
And Seneca alſo, with equal judgment, begins 
$5; 64 « Jam nocte pulſi dubius affulßt dies“ 


The ge +. with LE and doubtful light, now comes io diſſipate - 


the fades of 
guage of comedy, the other,of tragedy. But in 
the following veres thera in an unnatural pornp of cre 
Et nube mceſtum ſquallids exoriturjubar, 
« Lumenque flamma triſte luctifera gerens,” &c. 
The ſad ftar of day flowly breaks forth from. a black cloud, that marks 
| e Il-boding beams, ſhed but a faint and melancholly gleam. 
0 ˙· . 
Seneca here. 


> an Qui Bavium non on, amet tua Carmina, Mori“ 


— Ads. 8.3. v. 1. 
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PETER CORNEILLE. 


Jigs iece is too well known to need an exact analyſis of 

it. If we but ſlightly follow the plan of it, we ſhall recal 

the whole to remembrance, and ſee in what it differs from Sopho- 
cles, and what other kind of beauty it may lay claim to. 

Corneille declares, that he thought himſelf obliged to treat. this 

ſubje& in a manner very different from the Greek and Latin poets *; 

if « becauſe, ſays he, I have diſcovered, that hat appeared won- 

| «« derful in the age of Sophocles and Seneca (he might have ex- 

| « cepted the latter), would ſeem horrible in ours: that the elo- 

« quent deſcription of the manner in which the unfortunate 

« Oedipus tears out his eyes, which takes up the whole fifth act, 

« would offend the delicacy of our ladies, and their diſguſt would 

« neceſſarily draw along with it that of the reſt. of; the audience; 

« and, laſtly,” that love having no ſhare in the incidents of this 

« tragedy, it wanted thoſe principal beauties. which are always 

« ſure to pleaſe.” It is not to be doubted, but that the great 

| Corneille was mortified at the neceffity this prevailing taſte laid 

X him under, which makes him ſpeak in this manner; and take 

WJ merit to himſelf from overthrowing one of the fineſt ſubjects for 

tragedy in all antiquity, to hy love into it as the principal 

ſource of the action. 5 | TT 83 9 
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Theſeus king of Athens, who is in love with Diree, the daugh- 
ter of Laius and Jocaſta, opens the ſcene with her. The whole 
is a diſplay of tender ſentiments, in very beautiful verfification. 
Dirce is afflicted to ſee her lover expoſed to the malignity of the 
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In the Critique upon Oedipus. ; 
contagion 


* 


THE OEDIPUS OF CORNEILLE. 89 
contagion, which depopulates Thebes, ſhe urges him to quit the 
_ Theſeus refuſes to go; and pleads * his 
miſtreſs, whom decency will not permit to * her family upon 
this occaſion. Ho thai ſes an expedient to ſecure Dirce and 
himſelf from the —. of the plague, . wach is to haſten their 
marriage, and to ſolicit the conſent of Oedipus. This little inci- 
dent in the hands of ſo great a maſter produces a very gallant 
icene, but miſplaced, notwithſtanding all the — wſevio 
cover ſo viſible a defect. Such however is the g which will 
make a part of the intrigue, and which influences the whole 
action: an opening and intrigue-very different from thoſe of So- 

es. Corneille had n to boaſt of the art he has ſhewn 
in the conduct of his Oedipus. For indeed a great deal was neceſ- 
fary, to paliate a contraſt ſo ſhocking as that of a love _ and 
the 8 cauſed by a peſtilence. 

, for reaſons of ſtate, receives this x unfavour- 
> diſcovers that he has a rival in Amon, the nephew 
* ocaſta : but this rival is not a king. This ſeene, barren as it 
appears, is treated like a maſter; and in general the poet's art 
exceeds, or rather renders the ſubject ſupportable throughout the 
whole piece. For there is ſcarce a ae of Ef which the foundation 
is not either trifling or faulty; but at the ſame time all have a 
ion of N and ſentiments, and an effort of genius 
which almoſt out of nothing creates thoſe beautiful conteſts which 
Corneille alone knew the ſecret of uſing well. 

Theſeus, thus rejected, 9 like a king to Oedipus, who 
equally well. ſupports his di The latter in the following 
| ſcene explains to his confidant the ſecret of his politics. He is 
apprehenſive, that Dirce, a haughty princeſs, . whoſe character is 
well marked, ſhould prevail upon her lover to add the ſceptre of 
Athens to that of Thebes, which ſhe thinks ſhe i is joy de- 
prived of by a ſtranger, as us is. 

Jocaſta, in order to bring thy policy, which: Commit makes; 
the ſoul of his „into action, comes to tell Oedipus, that he 
has in vain pr the princeſs her da hter to marry Amon; that 
ſhe deteſts and will have no other buſband ! than Theſeus. 
But that, after all, he * not to think this conduct blameable. 
It muſt be remembered here, that it is a mother who ſpeaks, a 
mother defirous of 1 her 1 For my * at 
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This is one of thoſe: ſcenes which have very little in them, 


and which is wholly ſupported by the art of the poet. During 
this converſation Dymas, who had been ſent. to conſult Apollo 


concerning the N arrives; but brings no anſwer. The 
Gods are mute. us attributes their ſilence to the inhu- 


bon Doin d cauſed her ſon to be expoſed : and ſhe 
imputes it to their having neglected to revenge the murder. of 
d 4. upon which Oedipus ſays, 


* Feurions-nous en punir des brigands i inconnus, 

ue peut. etre amais dans ces lieux on n'a vis. 

7" "0 4 $ vous m'avez "it vrai, peut - Etre ai- je moi-mEme- 
Sur trois de ces brigands venge le diademe, 
fAu lieu meme, au tems meme, attaquè ſeul par trois: 
„Jen laiffai deux fans vie, & mis Fautre aux abois. 
« Mais ne negligeons rien, & du royaume ſombre 


Faiſons par Tirche Eyoquer la grande ombre,” &c. 


This is a turn of which enn! is 
very artful, as we ſhall find in the ſequel. | 


ACT THE s E CON n. 8 


As Dirce muſt neceſſarily be the hinge upon which the whole 
whey turns, ſince Corneille thought himſelf obliged to introduce 
ode, inſtead of following the plan of Sophocles, this prin- 

ceſs an interview with Oedipus, which is contrived by Jocaſta. 


Dirce ſpeaks with a haughtineſs which ſhe fup 9 
the play, and in which ſhe ſhines ſo much, Re ſhe. is almoſt 


alweys the firſt character in it. When Oedipus preſſes. her to 
marry mon, the anſwers haughtily, 
«« Je vous ai deja dit, Seigneur, nba pe i 7 
A thought which multiplies and. grows fo faſt under the poet's: 
hands, that it forms one of the tmeſt ſcenes in the tragedy. 
Bat we have taken up 8 deal of time already with the epi- 


ſode, which is indeed almoſt the whole play; nan erat his lacus. 
There is, however, in this pompous ſcene a maxim which ſeems 


inconſiſtent with the character of Dirce; who, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently. offers herſelf as a victim for the ſafety of Thebes. 4 


Le peuple eſt trop heureux quand il meurt pour ſes rois.” 
In 


— 
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In the following ſcene, between this princeſs and her confidant, 
the heroic ſentiments of the former are carried much farther, and 
convince the audience, that Dirce is not the dupe” of the king's 
politics. She has gueſſed his ſecret ; and chis is Tufficient"to a0 
quit her of ingratitude to Oedipus 
Wie have next a recital of the Oracle pronounced Ge Made 
of Laius. This Oracle is very obſeure. Laius fays, that the Blood 
of his race muſt expiate the erime, which Had been ſuffered to wr 
unrevenged by man, and put an end to the puniſhment it had 
drawn from heaven. Dirce ſu this Ota! regards her ; and 
it is certain, that ſhe believes ſhe is the only remainin branch of 
Laius. But it is not clear, that the Oracle confiders er as more 
than the collateral branch. This, however, is thie grand difficulty 
of the intrigue. When Dirce hears the Oracle by which ſhe 
ſes herſelf to be meant, her pride becomes fortitude, and pro- 
duces thoſe noble ſentiments ſo worthy of 1 _ She _— | 


thus, in ſpeaking of Oedipus and mon: 


Peut⸗ etre craignent-ils que mon coeur Tools .. 
Ne leur refuſe un ſang qu ils n'ont pas merits,” Kc. ® 


Nothing can be more beautiful, or would have 
if it was not built upon a ruinous foundation. The a of 
Theſeus immediately afterwards would make a fine — af 
allthis was not foreign to the aer and had not a romantie air. 
Can theſe verſes be ee - EET WET: | 
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ACT THE THIRD. 


In the g of this act Dirce fighs dar dude Very Wet 
ſtanzas, ch are no lon nger ſeaſonable, and which ought ſure 
not to have been introduced there, ſo great is the imptopriety af 
_ She on r. who interrupts her in her revery, it all 

preparations for the facrifice are ready, The queen tells her, 
he the people will not be preſerved at fo | high a price, and that 
* have reſolved to conſult the Gods again : that 3 eſpe 
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cially cannot conſent to the death of ſo great a princeſs; and, 


laſtly, that the Oracle is too doubtful to be implicitly obeyed, _ 


and that ſhe ought to live, if not for her, at leaſt for Theſeus.” * 
Jocaſta argues like a mother. But Dirce not only preſerves the 
haughtineſs of her character, but, in ſome degree, forgeting that 


ſhe is the daughter of Jocaſta, and, ſtill more, the gratitude ſhe 


owes to a mother, who, contrary to the maxims of policy, per- 
mits her to love Theſeus, ſhe carries her pride ſo far as to lay aſide 


all reverence and reſpect, and, from this tenderneſs expreſſed by 


her mother, takes an opportunity to ch her with her marry- 
ing Oedipus. It would be very di to excuſe this ſcene, not- 
withſtanding what Corneille ſays in its defence. He tells us, he is 
not obliged to make his characters &; and, beſides, Dirce had 
reaſon to conſider Jocaſta as a mother who had uſurped her throne 
by her marriage with Oedipus, and yet ſhe does not fail to ſolicit 
her pardon in theſe terms: | 18 

e Pardonnez cependant à cette humeur hautaine. 

«« Te yeux parler en fille & je m'explique en reine. 

« Vous qui Fetes encor, vous ſcavez ce que c'eſt,” &c. 


The ſame haughtineſs animates the following ſcene between 


Oedipus and Dirce. For it is always Dirce who puts the ſta 
into motion, and Oedipus ſeems to be only the ſecond perſon in the 


iece. He brings the pri a new ent againſt her obſti- 
— 3 die, Large her he has great 3 believe, 
that ſhe is not the victim the Gods demand. Dirce retires, to 
leave the king» at. liberty to explain this enigma to the queen; 
which conſiſts in his having learned, by ſome confuſed rts, 
and even from Tireſias, that the ſon of Laius, who was believed 
to be dead, is alive, and in the palace. There is great art in this 
contrivance. But we do not find in it the ſame connexion as in 
Sophocles. For this declaration of Tirefias produces nothing ; 
and. the ſubje& of the maſt part of the ſcenes have very little rela- 
tion to the principal deſign. The queen, as has been agreed be- 


tween her and Oedipus, is going to. meet Phorbas, but is ſtopped 


by Theſeus; who declares to her, that he, and not Dirce, is the 
victim, that muſt be offered up to appeaſe the Gods; in a word, 
that he is the fon of Laius. How muſt Jocaſta be aſtoniſhed! 
Nevertheleſs, generous as he is, he will not. take upon himſelf 
the guilt of Laius's murder. It is plain, this is a lover's ſtratage 
to ſave his miſtreſs; and Jocaſta, when recavered from her firſt 
| far. 
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ſurpriſe, underſtands it ſo. But Theſeus perfiſts in his aſſertion, 
and even refers to Phorbas for the truth- of it. However, this 
artifice, which ſavours a little of romance, opens a fine field; and 
gives occaſion for one of the moſt beautiful ſcenes in the whole 
piece. LT | sn f i [ 1 = | 
650 ACT:-THE FOURTH. 
The ftratagem of Theſeus, who endeavours to paſs for the ſon 
of Laius, and the arrival of Phorbas, make the whole buſineſs of 
the fourth act. It begins with a very refined converſation be- 
tween Theſeus and his miſtreſs.- She is rejoiced to find herſelf 
reſtored to Theſeus; but, if he is to be her brother, ſhe 
is deptived both of the glory of dying for her country, and the 
— of living for him. The brother and the lover, tender- 
neſs and ambition, form here one of thoſe dilicate ſtruggles ſo 
induſtriouſly ſought for by Corneille. But, at length, Theſeus 
takes off the , and confefles his ſtratagem, ſo much the more- 
readily, as he believed Dirce to be ſecure ever fince he had 
learned, that Tirefias and Phorbas had both agreed in declarmg 
that a _ Laius —_— alive. But 1 — double contrivance, 
2 eſeus, and the declaration made b 
a 
to be the victim demanded by the Gods, are they as natural as 
they are ingenious? Are they equal to the fimple unravelling of a2 
ſingle circumſtance invented by Sophocles ? Do we not diſcover the 
ſame difference between them, as between a romance and a hiſtory, 
a beautiful landſcape and a garden laid out with great art? One is 
a very fimple machine, the other extremely complicated. 

e king of Athens, after having undeceived*Dirce, keeps 
| Jocaſta in the fame ſtate of doubt uncertainty into which he 
had thrown her. She has ſeen Pherbas, and. would. perſuade 
Theſeus to avoid this man, who may poſſibly have it in his power - , 
to prove him guilty of Laius's murder, Her A pond are fruit- 
leſs. Theſeus reſolves to fee him, and Phorbas appears. He. 
does not in the king of Athens acknawlege'the murderer of Laius, 
and clears him of the crime; but he confeſſes, that he knows the 
aſſaſſin, and that he lives in an elevated rank, He even exhorts 
Theſeus, if he is really the ſon of Laius, to puniſh him: a beau- 
tiful ſuſpenſion ; but not very probable. For if Phorbas knows, 
that it was Oedipus who murdered Laius (as it is we” he 
does), why did he not declare it ſooner, or why not _ 

to 
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altogether, ſince he is ſure the ſecret is known to no other perſon ? 
This fault ſet aſide, it muſt be confeſſed that the poet forces 
him, by a very artful management, to ſpeak. For Oedipus by 
his queſtions expects to convict Phorbas of having been one 
of the robbers who murdered Laius, and thus proves himſelf 
to be the aſſaſſin. A circumſtance very happily imagined, if 
it was eaſy to believe that Oedipus, when he killed the king, 
ſuppoſed he had killed a robber. This tragedy is deficient in 
probability from beginning to end ; but this fault is concealed by 
a thouſand beauties. TR. 
Behold Oedipus then convicted of having murdered Laius, 
whom he does not yet know to have been his father. This diſ- 
covery will make the buſineſs of the fifth act. The fourth is con- 
cluded with the threats of Theſeus, threats which are ſurely very 
unſeaſonable, and with a ſcene between Oedipus and Jocaſta, the 
abſurdity of which is very ſtriking. For ſince Jocaſta knows, that 
the murder of Laius is attributed by an Oracle to her ſon, when 
ſhe finds Oedipus is the murderer, has ſhe not reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that he is this ſon? She who believed Theſeus might be him; the 
who has juſt been 28 _ this 8 ee. in the 
ce? To palliate this im ili i ts theſe words 
6 1 — W AN ae” 
% Oracles decevans,  qu'ofiez-vous me predire ! 
Si ſur notre avenir nos Dieux ont quelque empire, 
Quelle indigne pitie diviſe leur courroux ; 
Ce qu elle epargne au fils retombe ſur Vepoux, 
«« Et comme | lear haine impuiſſante ou timide, 
Noſoit le faire enſemble inceſte & parricide, 
Elle partage a deux un fort fi peu commun, 
« Afin de me donner deux coupables pour un.” 
To which Ocdipus anſwers : 
O partage inegal de ce courroux celeſte | 
Je ſuis le parricide, & ce fils de Tinceſte,” &c. 
. Certainly, inſtead of running into this ſubtilty of reaſoning, 
Had both cauſe for ſtrange inquietudes 9 their — 4 
ACT THE FIFTH. | 
The murmurs of the „or rather the apparent injuſtice of 
99 e of a man whom he had killed, de- 
termined Oedipus to return to Corinth. However, he will * 
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like a king: and, to be convinced whether Theſeus, Ditce, and 
Phorbas have not engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, he has an 
interview with them, and penetrates into their moſt hidden 
thoughts: for he ſtill preſerves the character of a politician. Iphi- 
crates now comes from Corinth, to tell him, or rather to give 
him a circumſtantial detail of the death of Polybus, which he 
knows already in general. To this piece of news he adds another, 
ftill more important, namely, that the king of Corinth, in his laſt 
moments, had reſtored the crown to the lawful heir, and that 
Oedipus was not the ſon of that prince. : 32; $6537 

« Je ne ſuis point ſon fils! h& qui ſuis-· je ” 
Says Oedipus. Iphicrates replies, that he knows not whoſe ſow 
he is; but that he received him, when an infant, from the hands. 
of a Theban upon mount Citheron. Every thing. now depends 
upon Phorbas being confronted with Iphicrates. Oedipus begins. 
to ſuſpect his deſtiny : and it is time he ſhould. 
Dieux ſeroit- il poſſible? approchez- vous, Phorbas.” 
Phorbas obeys; and the whole myſtery is diſcovered. Your miſ- 
taken prudence, fays the king to them. | 

%. Fait voir en moi. par un melange infime. 

Le frere de mes fils, & le fils de ma femme. 


Le Ciel Vayoit predit ; vous avez acheve, 
Et vous avez tout fait quand vous nvavez fauye.” 


Theſe reproaches, im the conſternation: Oedipus muſt be ſu 
poſed to be, are not natural. So al 
moment he knows himſelf; and this is very judicious: whereas 
in Corneille this unhappy prince, who» ought. to be thunder- 
ſtruck with what he had heard, remains a long time afterwards 
upon the . And for what? To regulate a love affair. Even- 
Dirce and Theſeus, inſtead of being ſeized. with that horror which 
the knowlege of Oedipus muſt neceffarily inſpire, amuſe them- 
ſelves with cenſoling him upon the moſt wülin ing motives ima 
ginable. They tell him, that the Oracle ſpeaks only of the blood. 
of Laius in general: and hence Dirce would perſuade Oedipus, 
that in the ſacrifice to be made the next day, ven might per- 
haps ſpare the king, and turn all its wrath upon her. 

„L interèt des Thebains & de votre famille 

« Tournera fon. courroux ſur Torgueil. d'une fille, 


. G « Quii 
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«, Qui na rein que etat doive conſiderer, 
Et qui contre ſon roi na fait que murmurer.” | 


Oedipus is even reſolved to wait for what this day may produce; 

fully perſuaded, that the Gods will not puniſh him for the injuſ- 

tice of their own decrees. For he does not think it neceſſary to 
be before-hand with the Gods: becauſe his own heart acquits 
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4 him of intentional guilt. This indeed is not in the genius of any 
4 ; age. Oedipus is neither a Greek nor a Frenchman ; and all the 
#1 perſons-in the drama are a kind of people that reſemble no other. 
4 After the king is withdrawn, we have a relation of the deaths 
1 of Jocaſta and Phorbas: which is alſo ſpoiled by the queen's ſoli- 


citude in her laſt moments for the loves of Theſeus and Dirce, 
4 Was this a time for ſuch cares? But ſo it is, that thing 
3 muſt be made ſubſervient to this epiſode, and the adventure of 
þ Jecaſta and Oedipus muſt be managed as that will admit. 
h 
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have tranſlated from the Greek ; and 9 encouraged by ti their 

ſucceſs, they ſhould tranſlate almoſt all of them. The 

the noble Venetian Orſatto Giuſtiniano was acted with bros 0 on 

ficence at Vicenza, by the academicians, in the year A and 
printed at Venice the _ year, 
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TRAGEDY or SOPHOCLES. 


The SUBJECT 


GAMEMNON, king of Mycene and Argos, having been 
choſen general of the Greek army in the expedition agai 
Troy, was obliged to ſacrifice his daughter Tphigenia; in cmpli⸗ 
ance with the ſuperſtition of the Greeks, who were perſuaded, that 
it was at this price alone a favourable wind could be purchaſed. 
Clytemneſtra, the wife of Agamemnon, makes uſe of this pre- 
tence to get rid of a huſband whom her lover had rendered hate- 
ful to her. This lover is Ægiſthus, the ſon of Thyeſtes, and 
couſin-germain to Agamemnon, who is the ſon. of Atreiis, the 
err of Thyeſtes. This nearneſs of blood, inſtead of oo : 
olding Ægiſthus from any treaſonable attempts, only animates hi 
the —.— to uſurp the — of him whoſe bed he had diſhongured. 
When Agamemnon returned from Troy, Clytemneſtra and her 
lover concealed their intended parricide under an affectionate be- 
haviour. But on his coming out of the bath threw a robe over 
him, which had been deſignedly made cloſe at the top: and 
while he was intangled in it, they fell upon him, and murdered 
him. All that Electra, the ter of 1 could do 
on this melancholly occaſion, was to preſerve the young Oreſtes, her 
brother, that he might one day be the avenger of her Laber. Elec- 
tra ſuffered a long time under the cruelty of her tyrants: but at 
length, twenty years after the murder of Agamemnon, Oreſtes 
ſuddenly appears again, and kills his mother and the uſurper. 
This ſubject has employed the pens of three Greek poets. In the 
analyſis which I ſhall give of the Electras of Eſchyſus and Euri- 
pides, we ſhall ſee in what manner they have treated it. But 1 


judged it neceſſary to give the whole * of Sophocles, as be- 
ing more regular than either of the others, in which however 
there are many ſublime beauties. 51 | 
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PERSONS or Ts DRAMA. 


orsrnus, king of Mycene, couſin of Agamemnon. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, the wife of Ægiſthus. 
Oresres, the fon of Agamemnon and Clytetneſtra. | 
EEC TRA, fiſter of Oreſtes. 
CnxvsoruERNISs, ſiſter of Electra and Oreſtes. 
The Governor of Oreſtes. 
PyLaDes, friend of Orcſtes, 


Train. 


'Cxonvs, compoſed of the principal Ladies of Mycene. = 
The SCENE is, before the palace of Kigiſthus at Mycene. 
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ACT. the 61,8 Te 
SCENE the FIRST., 
ORESTBS, his GOVERNOR, and PYLADES. 


GOVERNOR: 


LLUSTRIOUS branch 3 
Taue oh ſon of Agamemnon, thou art 
| then to behold once more the object of thy wiſhes. 
On the right “ hand thou ſeeſt the ancient city of Argos, the 
wood of the daughter of Inachus +, and the Lyceum 4, conſe- 
crated to Apollo. On the left thou behol#ſt the cxlebrated | 
of Juno. The city thou art come to is Mycene ||; and this palace, 
the ſcene of fo —— is the arg 2 the deſcendants f 


n 


| „ They faw on the right hand the city 1 Aplace dedicated to Apollo, the till 
of Argos, one of the moſt ancient of the f auokues. 
eaſtern Peloponneſus. They came to it by \ 1 A neighbouring ct to Argos and jn 
the road of Corinth. of the Greeks often conſound- 
ee cli, ee 1 his 4 
into a 8 ept his court there 
his hundred eyes, -  - | „ 
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104 E LE QT With 


of thy father, received thee from the hands of thy ſiſter. I ſtole 
thee from the cruel fate with which thou wert threatened · to 
me the care of thy infancy was confided, and thou art now arrived 
to an age which enables thee to revenge thy father. The day for 
this revenge is come, Oreſtes; and thou, his faithful friend, thou, 
generous Pylades, behold that day in which our ſchemes muſt all 
be executed. Let us not waſte the flying moments in diſcourſe, 
Already the rifing ſun reanimates the birds; the air is filled with 
their ſongs. Night with the ſtars is vaniſhed. Let us not wait till 
the inhabitants of this palace appear. We have now reached that 
point, when not to deliberate, but to act is neceſſarx. 


ORESTES. 


Oh! thou, who of all thoſe faithful friends that have followed 
my fortunes, art deareſt to my heart; how welcome to me are 
_ theſe proofs of thy affection. Thou, like a generous courſer, whoſe - 
vigour old cannot abate, art ever the firſt to animate me by 
thy councils'and example. Hear then my fentiments, and, if I am 
wrong, reprove me. | a 

Fully determined to revenge the murder of my father, I had 
recourſe, thou knoweſt, to the Oracle of Delphos. Take ven- 
*«« geance on the murderers,” faid the God: but do it pri a 
* Let art and ſecrecy be to you inſtead of arms forces.” 
Such was the anſwer of Apollo. Go then [To his Governor. ] under 
the auſpices of this Oracle; ſeize the fortunate moment when it 

offers itſelf ; gain acceſs into this palace. Obſerve what paſſes 
there, and return to us with thy intelligence. Thy advanced 

, and the equipage thou appeareſt in, will, doubtleſs, prevent 
thy being known, or ſuſpected. Say, that thou art a native of 
Phocis , ſent by a friend of theirs at Panope +, to bring them 
the news of Oreſtes's death. Aſſure them, even with oaths, that 
he fell from his chariot in the Pythian 4 games. This is thy 
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.— Phocis, a country to the north of Bco-... to be ignorant of the manner of Laius's 
tia, towards the gulph of Corinth. « death. Butin the EleQra an improbability 
+ A city near Delphos. * is found in the very body of the action, 

| $5 20 page Honky ihe, cafe wet « where news is brought of the death of 
introduce any thing into his ſubje& which << Oreſtes at the Pythian games,” &c. Ariſ- 

is Improbable : and, if this cannot be totle's poetics, chap. 25. 2% 

„ wholly avoided, the improbability muſt © M. Dacier fays, that Ariſtotle is ſhocked 
« either precede or follow the action, as in here at this anachroniſin of thePythiangames, 
„ Oedipus, where this prince is ſuppoſed which were not inſtituted till five hundred 
F years 
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"ECT ai {ae 
rt. As for us, after we have poured libations, and ſtrewed our 


air , upon my father's tomb, as Apollo has commanded us, we 


will return hither. You know where we have hid the brazen urn 
in the midſt of the thicket. We will go ſeek it, and bring it with 


us, as an authentic teſtimony of my death. Our barbarous aſſaſ- 
fins ſhall enjoy the Achafivs. leaking of believing me reduced to 
aſhes: But — ſhall pa tet Nang _= cruel ſatisfaction. Þ For, 
after all, what do I ſed dead? I live, and I 
ſhall live with glory. 3 o uſeful be a fatal preſage ? 
How many men have lighted theſe idle ſuperſtitions? They 
have been —_— dead, and have appeared again with more 
luſtre than before. Thus will it happen to me. Secure from 
danger by this report, I ſhall preſent myſelf before my enemies 
like a bright ftar, which dazzles the eye to gaze on. Receive me 
then my ever-loved native land; ye tutelary Gods direct my enter- 
prize ; and oh ! thou palace of my anceſtors, which by the order 


of the Gods I come to purify from thoſe horrors, thoſe abomina- 


tions which have ſtained it, ſuffer me not to return diſappointed, 
and covered with confuſion. Aſſiſt me to regain my throne, that 
I may reſtore thee to thy former luſtre. And wo. do thou, oh 
reverend old man, perform thy duty. Pylades and I will not 


neglect ours. Let us part: a favourable opportunity offers itſelf ; : 


it is that which decides all, let us not loſe it. 


SCENE che SECOND. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, the GOVERNOR. 


| ELECTRA vide pages 
an, unhappy ! 
— SECS COPE OO EEE TE WCCIGAT W 


— 


. Tis cer- have b eaſily avoided this angchroniiſin. if 


tain, that thoſe who carry this inſtitution this is allowed, Ariſtotle only finds fault 


the fartheſt back, fix it in the forty-cighth with Sophocles for introducing a perſon 
Olympiad. But we have no reaſon to ima - relating a fact to Clytemneſtra, as unknown, 
gine, that the games in queſtion, before when ſhe might ſo euſily have difcovered 
their pampous celebration, had not their by others, whether it was true or falſe ; 
beginning from Apollo himfetf, immedi- eſpecially as it regarded Oreſtes, of whom 

ſerpent ſhe lived in perpetual apprehenſion. | 
Python. Nor is it lefs probable, that, if A cuſtom among the Greeks, which 
| - received is often mentioned in their tragedies. 
have + A remainder of ſuperſtition which 
killed 6 


Vo I. I. * 3 ELECTRA. 


—_— 
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GOVERNOR. 
Hark ! ſure I hear ſome ſlave complaining in the palace. 


OREST-ES. 
Perhaps it is the unfortunate Electra. Shall we not ſtay a mo- 
ment, to know if it be really her. 


. GOVERNOR. 
No, prince; let nothing ſtop us now: we muſt execute the 
orders of the God who guides us, without delay. Begin, by dffer- 
ing libations due to the ſhade of Agamemnon. Victory will be 
the reward of this pious duty. | | TL iy 


SCENE the T HI RD. 


E LE CT R A alone. 


Ohl thou ht of heaven, which encomaſſes this globe: 
the conſtant robe. of my complaints, oft haſt thou beheid me- 
ſtriking this bleeding boſom ; but, alas! thou ſeeſt only the re- 
mainder of my agonizing nights. Wrapt in the ſhades of dark- 
neſs, my couch, my melancholly couch, the only confidant of 
my woes, ſees my tears flow inceſſant for the horrid fate of a 
loved father. The God of war ſpared him in battle: but his 
wife and the treacherous Egiſthus, more inhuman than Mars, 

murdered their king: he fell under their repeated blows, as an 
oak falls under the ſtroke of the wood-cleaver's ax; and while a 
father underwent. this horrid. fate, I was the only one who paid 
him the tribute of my tears. Yes, I will weep for him as long as 
the ſun and ſtars ſhall ſhine on me. Like Philomel *, deprived of 
her children, I will make this palace reſound. with my - 
tions ; nor will I be reftrained by my ts from. making my 
ſorrows known. Ye gloomy regions of the dead, where-Pluto 
reigns, oh! Mercury, by whom the ſouls of mortals are conducted 
to the ſhades of hell; oh ! + Goddeſs of dreadful imprecations; and 


* — * — 8 —-— 


* The daughter of Pandion, and ſiſter for the injury he had done her ſiſter. See 
of Progne, the wife of Tereus. In this and Ovid's Metam. Eſchylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
the following ſcene, the poet ſuppoſes, that pides, and Ariſtophanes, ſuppoſe, that it 
it was Progne who was changed into a was Progne. who was changed into a night- 
nightingal. For it was Progne, and not ingal.. | Ae 
Philomela, who killed her ſon, and ſerved + Nemeſis. 
him up to the table of Tereus, in revenge 


Lou. 


Hirn 
you, oh! daughters of the Gods, tremendous Eumenides; you 
who behold mu d adultery with horror, fly, oh fly to my 
n leaſt to reſtore to me my b „ my 


Oreſtes. For thus alone, without comfort or ſupport, I can no 
longer bear the weight of my misfortunes. 


SCENE the FOUR T H. 
ELECTRA, theCHOR U.S. 


CHORUS. 
Ohl! daughter of a moſt unnatural mother, unhappy Electra, 
ſtill wilt thou languiſh thus in grief? Wilt thon never ceaſe to 
weep for the fate of a father, betrayed by an impious wife and an 
unworthy rival? - Oh! if we may be allowed to form ſuch 
wiſhes, may the authors of this parricide periſh. | 
. 2 Babe BC TMs 
You come, my dear companions, to conſole me in my misfor- 
tunes. Your tenderneſs, your compaſſion, I know. I know alſo 
all that yon can ſay. Theſe cares are fruitleſs. For oh! I weep, 
and I will ever weep for my unhappy father. Alas! if you value 
my friendſhip, by that friendſhip I conjure you leave me to my 
ſorrows, leave me to conſume away in ſolitary grief. 


- CHORUS. . 
Not all thy tears and prayers can recal thy father from thoſe 

dark ſhores whence none return L. Why then doſt thou vainly 

ſeek a remedy for evils which admit of none? Why doſt thou thus 

abandon thyſelf to a ſorrow which thou haſt not ſtrength to ſup- 

port? Moderate it, princeſs, in time; for by indulgence it will ſtill 

- increaſe, and thou at length wilt be the victim of rt. 15 


ELN 


Oh vain, rain arguments! Is it poſſible to forget the murder of 
thoſe to whom we owe our life ? Philomel teaches me to wee 
She who warns us of returning light, inceſſantly repeating to tha 
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* 1 have ventureg to make a flight tranſ- ſenſe, and which makes it in my opinion | 
_ Poſition here, which does not alter the more graceful in the French, 


P2 Woche 


108 ern 4 
woods the name of Itys, her beloved Itys. Oh happy Niobe *! 


transformed to marble, thou wilt weep for ever. To Electra thy 
deſtiny ſeems more deſirable than that of the Gods. 


CHORUS. 

Remember, princeſs, thou art not the only one who haſt cauſe 
to be afflicted. - Wilt thou then be the only one who fink'ſt under 
affliction? Why doſt thou not follow the example of thoſe who 
are bound to thee by the ties of blood? Obſerve how Chryſothe- 

mis, Iphianaſſa, Oreſtes, the children of Agamemnon as well 
as thee, ſupport their affliction. 
E LE CT RA. N 

Happy Oreſtes! Mycene will one day behold him return in 
triumph: yes, friends, Jupiter will bring him back. It is he 
whom I continually expect, as my only reſource. Alone, with- 
out a huſband, without friends, abandoned to deſpair, and ever 
bathed in tears, I drag a miſerable life, while Oreſtes, the calm 
Oreſtes, forgets my ſorrows and his own, forgets the obligations 
he owes me; neglects my letters. With how many deluſive an- 
ſwers has he trifled with my impatience ! If I am to believe him, 
he wiſhes with ardour to come to Mycene ; yet in ſpite of theſe 
| ardent wiſhes he appears not. | | 

 _CHORUS.. 

Sink not thus under thy affliction, princeſs. Recal thy courage, 
thy fortitude. It is a God who revenges injured innocence. 
Jupiter, from the higheſt heaven, ſees all and governs all. Con- 
fide in him, and think leſs of grief than vengeance, The time 
will come when thy enemies ſhall be puniſhed. Time is a God, 
whoſe courſe cannot be ſtayed. Rely with confidence upon the 
return of Oreſtes 4, and upon the immediate aſſiſtance of the 
ſovereign of the ſhades. . 5 | 

ELECTRA. 
Mean time my life fleets away like a dream; my youth is waſted 


— — — 


Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, and tes, Iphigenia, and Electra. He takes no 
queen of Thebes. Her ſeven ſons and ſeven notice of the others; namely, Iphianaſſa 
daughters were flain by Apollo. The poets and Chryſothemis. 

feign that ſhe was changed into marble. t In the original, Oreftes who was 
- + This is not the Iphigenia who was educated at Criſſa, a city ſituated upon the 
facrificed. Euripides, ſpeaking of the chil- ſhore of Phocis.” Stfophius, the father 
dren of Clytemneſtra, mentions only Oreſ- of Pylades, was king of it. | 
7 in 


| ELECT R A. > 109 
in anxious expectation. - Deluſive hope ! I cannot even preſerve 
the fad remains of it. Deprived of parents, of protectors; a flave 
in the palace of my anceſtors ; debaſed in this vile habit, un- 


worthy of my birth ; unwillingly I receive that little pittance 
which ſupport a miſerable life, and grief conſumes me. 


CHORUS. | - 
Ah! how 24a didſt thou purchaſe the glad news of Aga- 
memnon's return Return . fatal! Oh horrid night! in 
which he beheld his bed profaned, and was 8 
victim of an impious paſſion. Love executed what artifice had 
contrived. RN was the prelude and the miniſter of murder. 


ELECTRA. 

the blackeſt ſure that ever roſe upon my miſerable 
Fay Oh, nig ht abhorred ! Oh execrable feaſt !' where my loved 
father fell — the hands of two furies. Alas! the wounds with 
which they pierced the unhappy father's breaſt were felt by his 
diſtracted 3 Oh! ſovereign of the Gods, great Jupiter, 
ſuffer not theſe treacherous aſſaſſins to enjoy the wealth and 
honours of him whom they have murdered ; ood pour the ſevereſt 
calamities upon them. | 


CHOR vs. en 
Be cautious, princeſs, how thou repeat ſt theſe im ions. 
Haſt thou forgot the miſeries they have , ag upon thee? Thy 
ceaſeleſs complaints and reproaches have been alread dy pod productive of 
too many quarrels, and thou haſt ſeverely felt the of them, 
Surely it is not prudent to irritate injuſtice armed with power. 


ELECTRA. 

Misfortunes like mine admit not the reſtraints of prudence. 1 
know my rage, my madneſs, my deſpair: I confeſs them all; but 
never, never will I ſet bounds to this deſpair. For oh! my dear 
companions, let me aſk you in my turn, Is it wiſe in you to offer 
me conſolations in ſuch unequalled woes? Alas ! can I liſten to the 


voice of comfort? Leave me, again I beg you leave me _ 


complainings; n My grief ſhall be 

leſß, r * 

4 CHORUS. | . g 
It is our tendernesfor thee that orces ws to ſyeak. Lil 
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110 EE f | 
a fond mother *, we tremble. to: ſee thee ſo fatally indulge thy 
griefs. | 

| ELECTRA. 


+ Yet tell me, I conjure you, can I ſet bounds to my ſorrows, 
when there are none to my misfortunes ? Can I with honour for- 


get the murder of ſo dear a father? How hard muſt be that heart 


from whence ſo melancholly, fo tender a remembrance can be 
'effaced! It is not through affectation, or to comply with the 
laws of decency, that I thus abandon myſelf to my affliction. I 
expect no — from the dead. Were my deſtiny joined to that 
of the moſt tender huſband, yet never, never would I forget to 
pay that tribute of tears which I owe to a murdered father. For 
oh ! if his dear aſhes are neglected, if his indignant ſhade be un- 
honoured, well might you ſay, that there is no filial piety remain- 
ing in the world. 
CHORUS. 

Princeſs, it is for our own intereſt, as well as thine, that we 
endeavour to conſole thee. Yet, if our arguments appear unjuſt, 
ſpeak, we are ready to be reproved. | 

ELECTRA. 

I will acknowlege then, my dear companions, that I bluſh for 
my weakneſs. But oh! tis nature ſtill, and I am unable to reſiſt 
it. Every day, inſtead of leſſening, brings an increaſe to my miſ- 
fortunes. The moſt dreadful of all I ſuffer from the hand of a 


mother ---- I dwell in the palace of my anceſtors. Ah! rather 
fay in the palace of my father's butchers: I am their ſlave; and 


it is from theſe tyrants that I receive that nouriſhment which. is 


neceflary to prolong a wretched life. What are my pangs, do 
you imagine, when I fee Egiſthus ſeated on- my father's throne, 
and clad in his robes, facrifice to the houſhold Gods, in the very 
palace where the barbarian murdered him: but oh! my grief 
riſes to madneſs when I behold him in the bed of my deteſted 
mother, if I ought ſtill to call by that name, the woman who 
ſhares her bed with the aſſaſſin of her huſband! Impious as ſhe | 
is, the fears not the avenging Furies. She deſpiſes the Gods, and 


_— 


* The word Saber (as M. Dacier jud- + This anſwer of Eleftrs's is extremely 
cioully remarks) ſhews, that the Chorus difficult to be underſtood in the Greek. I 


vas compoſed of matrons, and not of believe I have got the ſenſe. The learned 
virgin. a will. judge whether I am miſtaken. 


E L E C TR A. Sr 


mocks at their anger. On each returning year, the day that ſaw 
my father's murder 1s diſtinguiſhed with rejoicings by his inhu- 
man wife. She leads up ſolemn dances, and even dares to ſacri- 
fice to the protecting Gods. I ſee theſe abominations, and tears 
are my only reſource. Wildly I wander through the palace. 
What do I not ſuffer when they celebrate. thoſe execrable feaſts, 
which are called the feaſts of Agamemnon? I weep. This is 
all I can do. But I muſt conceal my tears: for I am not per- 
mitted the poor relief of indulging my ſorrow in public. — 
would the uſual invectives of Clytemneſtra thunder in my ears. 
«© Thqu miſerable object of the anger of the Gods, ſhe ſays, 
<« the death of Agamemnon affects none but thee: no mortal 
«« weeps for him here but thyſelf. May ſt thou conſume away with 
« thy ſorrow : may the infernal Deities put no other period but 
« death to thy lamentations!” "Tis thus ſhe rages ; but when. 
any report of the ſpeedy return of Oreſtes reaches her ears, then 
ſhe haſtens to me, and loads me with her reproaches. Art not 
« thou the only cauſe of my diſtreſs?” ſhe cries. Is not this. 
«. thy work ? Yes, it was thou, wretch! who didſt ſteal him from 
« me, to convey him 5 to another country: but I know 
% how to puniſh thee.! 

worthy huſband, that effeminate, that infamous wretch, that 
coward, who dares not even act his villainy but by the aſſiſtance 
of women, ſtands cloſe beſide her, to animate her ſtill more 


inſt me. Mean time I wait for my Oreſtes : I languiſh in vain 


expectation: his fatal delay deſtroys all my hopes. In ſuch a cruel 
ſituation, my dear companians, how can I be moderate! Oh l it 
is impoſſible not to exclaim even againſt heaven itſelf.——— 
| e CHRONDS 7 
But, princeſs, whilſt thou thus indulgeſt thyſelf in complaints, 
ſay, daſs hi, is Egiſthus in the palace? l 
IV ELECTRA. 


Alas! think you if he were there I durſt appear in this place 3 


He is at Mycene. 
CHORUS. 3 LY nd 
Tf fo oura nfions are removed. We are at liberty to in 
Wen ee and to ſpeak freely to thee. 12587 


* An inſulting illuſion to the ſupper at which they killed Agamemnon. y 
| ELECTRA. 


While ſhe thus vents her fury, her un- 
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1 Reer Ri A; 
ELECTRA - 

Conſtrain yourſelves no longer. He is abſent. 
CHORUS. \ | 

Haſt thou had any news of Oreſtes? Is he to come, Ke 


ELECTRA. 
Come! Alas, he ſays ſo. He promiſes much: but theſe pro- 
miſes he thinks not of fulfilling. 
CHORUS. 
Is it ſupriſing, that, when a great affir iv to be undertaken 
FF 
ELECTRA. 
Did I, when his life was in danger, deliberate whether I ought 


to fave him? 
CHORUS. 


Take courage, princeſs. Oreſtes cannot be ungenerous: he will 
never forget his friends. * 


ELEC TRA. 
I muſt believe fo, or J ſhould ceaſe to live. 


| CHORUS. 
Oh Gods! let us be filent; thy ſiſter, * 
She bears offerings, ſuch as are uſually dev heh gown 


SCENE the FI F T H. 
CRYSOTHEMIS, ELECTRA, the CHORUS. 


IN OATS 8 
What doſt thou mean, ſiſter 28 making the entrance to this 
palace reſound with thy cries? not. time yet been able to 
aſſuage thy griefs ? Has it not taught thee to abandon thyſelf no 
longer to fruitleſs complaints ? Yo am no leſs ſenfible of our com- 
mon misfortunes than thou art : g feel the whole weight of my 


to temp : 
— my dear Electra, 
endea- 
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endeavour to. act as I do. Not but thy conduct may perhaps be 


more juſtifiable than mine; but if freedom has any charms for 
us, it is neceſſary to yield, and not vainly reſiſt our 2 


ELECTRA. 


Is it the daughter of Agamemnon whom I hear? Oh Gods, 
what baſeneſs! The daughter of Agamemnon forgets-her father ; 
and for. whom? For Clytemneſtra. For the ents thou 
makeſt uſe of to calm my . are leſſons ſhe hath taught 1 
Own, Cryſothemis, es u want ſt tenderneſs for a father; 
if thou ſtill entertain ſt t Thos meanly ſuppreſſeſt it, in _ 
pliance with our foes. Thow'tell'ſt me, * that if thou hadſt power 
20 he to thy will, they ſhould know thy ſentiments.” Thus 
hatred goes: yet thou beholdeſt _ languiſhing for ven- 
. and, inſtead of aſſiſting, thou endeavoureſt to diſarm my 
reſentment, and thus add weakneſs to misfortune. Tell me then, 
or deign to hear from me ; what advantage can I draw from thy 
counſe] ? What ſhall I gain by moderating my grief? I live, ſiſter, 
I live wretched indeed; but I have ſome conſolation in torment- 
ing them -by the tears I ſhed for my dear murdered father. As 
for thee, 5 8 boaſteſt of hating the eee it is in words 
that thou hateſt them, and thou art in their intereſts. Al- 
though they had offered me theſe lende gifts, of which oy 
art ſo vain, I ſhould not have been baſe enough to 1822 
ſentiments. No: I envy not thy magnificent feaſts; table 
delicately ſerved. All this affects not me. My ee, is grief, 
and ceaſeleſs tears. Let them leave me . and it is ſufficient. 
The honours conferred upon thee ſoothe not me : nor oughteſt 
thou to be dazzled by them. Oh!] Cryſothemis, thou who ma 
be called a daughter "if the beſt of fathers, wilt thou renounce x bs | 
title to repeat the name of mother ? Go, cruel, unnatural, as thou 
art. Well do'ſt thou deſerve theſe epithets, ſince thou can't be- 
tray the mEmary of a father who ought to be ſo dear to thee. 


CHORUS... 
Princeſs, we conjure thee, in the name of the Gods, Rr theſe 
tranſports. Your mutual N might be uſeful, if you would 
liſten to each other. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 


Conſtrain her not. I have long been uſed to her invectives: 
nor would 1 now have drawn them upon myſelf, but that I have 
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had notice of a horrible misfortune which threatens her, and 
which will probably put an end to theſe free complainings. 


ELECTRA. 


What is this horrible misfortune? Speak. What miſeries can ſt 
ow inform me of, more inſupportable than theſe I ſuffer now ? 


CRYSOTHEMIIS. 


Know then, that unleſs thou art more moderate in thy ſorrows, 
and give ſome truce to thy perpetual complaints, they have re- 
folved to fend thee to a x 2.x where thou wilt be ſecluded from 
the light of heaven. They will bury thee in a tower, where thou 
mayſt have ſufficient leiſure to lament thy misfortunes. Think of 
this, ſiſter ; profit by my advice, ere it be too late, and do not 
hereafter impute thy calamities to me. 


= $& Fel & WAY 
This then is their laſt reſolution. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 
It is; and when Egiſthus returns they will execute it. 
ELECTRA. 
Soon, ſoon may he return then. 


| CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Alas! unhappy ſiſter, what is it thou wiſheſt ? 


ELECTRA. 
That Egiſthus may ſoon return, if ſuch be their deſign. 


C RYVSOTHE MIS. 
How ! when his return will be fo fatal to thee, can ſt thou wiſh: 
it? Strange frenzy! 
ELECTRA. 
I ſhall then be delivered from the ſight of them and thee. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. | 
Ah! cruel Electra, haſt thou then abandoned all care of thy life? 


ELECTRA. | 
I have indeed great reaſon to boaſt of the ſwee tneſs of my life. 
5 C RVS OT HE MIS. 


It might be leſs yy if FROGS would'ſt yield to prudent 
counſels. E LE C- 
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ELECTRA. 
Counſel me not to betray my filial tenderneſs. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 


No : but ſubmit only to preſent conjunctures, and to ſovereign 


power. 
ELECTR A. 
What! kneel to my tyrants. ---- Away, this is not c 


C RYSOTHE MIS. 


Is it wiſe to abandon one's ſelf to deſpair, and periſh ee 


E LE CT RA. 
Yes, I will periſh; if it muſt be ſo, and in my death revenge a 
murdered father. 
CRYSOTHEMIS. 


Believe me, fiſter, the ſhade of Agamemnon will readily for- 


give thee for a neceſſary ſubmiſſion. 
c ELECTRA. 
None but baſe minds can reliſh ſuch counſels. 
_CRYSOTHEMIS, 
You are determined then not to follow them. 
ED ELECTRA. LE 
Preſerve me, Gods, from even liſtening to them, 
| CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Farewel then; I will go and execute my orders. 
EL ECT RA. *, 
May I know, whither thou art going with thoſe libations ? IR 
CRYSOTHEMILS.. | 
To Agamemnon's tomb, by the command of Clytemneſtra 


| ELEC TRA. 
To the tomb of Agamemnon! and by Clytemneſtra's com- 
mand ! What ! the man whom ſhe hated, whom ------ 
| CRY OTHERS 
Go on: when tha: — wot hes, ne 
would'ſt ſay. 
Qz2 ELECTRA. 


15 
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: E LEC TRA. 
But why theſe rites? To what are they owing ? 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Some nocturnal terrors, by what I have heard. 


ELECTRA. 
Oh Gods of my fathers, be propitious to me this day! 


CARAYSOTHEMES. . 
What hope do'ſt thou conceive from this, Electra? 


E L ECT RA. 
Tell me her dream, and thou fhalt know. 


C RTS OT HE MIS. 
But little of it has come to my knowlege. 


ELECTRA. 


Tell me that little. Often the lighteſt circumſtance is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe or to'depreſs our hope. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Clytemneſtra, it is reported, has ſeen this night thy father an 

mine, aſcending from the regions of the dead. The ſceptre which 
paſſed from his hands into thoſe of Egiſthus, Agamemnon planted 
in this palace, and ſuddenly a flouriſhing branch grew out of it, 
which overſhadowed all Mycene. I learnt this from a perſon 
who heard her relate her dream to the fun +. This is all I can 
acquaint thee with. And, terrified by her viſion, ſhe has ſent me 
to the tomb of her huſband. Hear me then I conjure thee, ſiſter ; 
by the Gods of our anceſtors, do not ruin thyſelf Dy thy impru- 
dent tenderneſs. For, if thou rejecteſt my counſels now, thou 
wilt hereafter, in ſpite of thyſelf, wiſh thou hadſt followed them, 
when perhaps it may be too late. 


ELECTRA. 
Do not, Cryſothemis, I implore thee, do not pollute the tomb 


of my father by theſe infamous libations. What horror, what 
impiety, to carry him gifts from his inhuman wife! Oh! rather 


* Theſe and the following lines ſhew + It was a cuſtom among the antients 
the ſuperſtition of thoſe times. At pre- to relate their dreams to the ſun, by that 
ſent ſuch ſituations would not be al- means to turn aſide the misfortunes with 
lowed, which they were threatened. 

| | | ſcatter 
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' ſcatter them in the air, or bury them deep in the earth; let not 
theſe profane offerings approach the injured Agamemnon. Reſerve 
theſe treaſures for her, when the courſe of her deſtiny ſhall be ended. 
Oh woman, ſhameleſs HP example! to offer theſe deteſted 


preſents to a huſband whom ſhe murdered. Will my father, 
think'ſt thou, from the depth of his ſepulchre, behold with plea- 


ſure theſe facrifices, preſented by the hand that barbarouſly ſtabbed . 
him? Does ſhe hope to waſh away her crime, by pourin ing ig | 


tions on the wounds ſhe has made? And doſt thou, Cryſo 
e that theſe offerings can expiate the- murder ſhe commit- 
10 At ! no, it is impoſſible. ave theſe barren gifts, and 
— others, more 1 Cut off thoſe curling locks: add 


them to mine. 
crificed them. Yet even theſe few I will offer: their number will 


ſhew the exceſs of my grief. This will be a preſent worthy of 


Agamemnon. Go, bear it to him. - Yet ſtay, here is my 
girdle : it is not rich indeed ; but it will ſerve as a Yet. Haſte, 


and with theſe welcome gifts proſtrate / thyſelf before the ſacred - 


tomb of our father. Conjure him to riſe from the earth, and, 
armed in our defence, fall on our mercileſs enemies. Conjure bim 
at leaſt to ſend his ſon, the fad remains of his blood, — our re- 


lief. Let him ſhew our tyrants that he lives; lives to take ven- 


geance on them, that henceforwards Agamemnon may receive 

ES us more magnificent preſents. - For, not to yield to thee in 
mutual confidence, Crylothemais, I know from whence this dream 
proceds that alarms Clytemneſtra thus. Our father looks with 
Bens on on our ſufferings. © Tis to this care he ſtill takes of 
t I attribute theſe fatal preſages which terrify Clytemneſtra. 
od us go then, fiſter, we will now unite : thou ſhalt aſſiſt me; 
I will aid thee : let us act in concert for the beſt of men, for thy 
father and for mine. 


CHORUS. 1 


The tendereſt piety breathes i in theſe ſentiments : it i wy tay, | 


young princeſs, to comply. 6 may ! 
CRYSOTHEMIS. a 
I will : my reſolution is taken. Upon an occaſion fo juſt we 


cannot think differently. I go to perform what ſhe requires; but 


I conjure you all in the name of the Gods keep the ſecret invio- 
lably. Too well I know what this bold action would coſt me, 
"ſhould it reach the ears of Clytemneſtra. 

FIRST 


few of mine remain: I have already ſa- 


— 
— 


STROPHE. 


PHE. 


Eropz. 
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"FIRST INTERLUDE. 


The CHORUS, with ELECTRA, who is filent. 


5 | CHORUS. 


If I may truſt the ſecret warnings of my ſoul, the Goddeſs 
Nemeſis approaches. She comes with haſty pace, and brings with 


her the puniſhment due to murder. Yes, my dear daughter, ſhe 


appears; my hopes deceive me not : they are founded on the fa- 
vourable dream we have ſo lately heard. The king of the Greeks, 
thy father, who was fo cruelly maſſacred, will not forget their 
crime; and the inſtrument of his death, that horrid ax, which 


ſerved their fury, cries out for vengeance on them, 
AxTi5Tzo- She comes, the reſtleſs Fury, 


Goddeſs with a hundred feet 


and hundred eyes, wy in thick clouds, ſhe comes to puniſh the 


execrable marriage to w 
rors all aſſure me, that the 


ich re was the prelude. Theſe hor- 


of Clytemneſtra was not ſent in 


vain; its threats will fall upon the authors and accomplices of guilt. 
For who henceforward will rely on dreams and oracles if this noc- 
turnal phantom be not favourable to thy wiſhes? 


Alas! how fatal has the chariot race of Pe 
unhappy day when M 
mil 


land ! Ever ſince that 
into the ſea, the wretched 
whelmed with misfortunes. 


f 


s been to this 
* was thrown 


of the Pelops have been over- 


— r 


Myrtil was the coachman of Oeno- 
maus. This prince was the father of Hip- 
ia. He had been warned by an ora- 

cle, to beware of a ſon- in- law; therefore, to 
prevent her marrying, he declared he would 
give her to none but him who ſhould over- 
come him in a chariot race ; and upon 
condition that the competitors, if vanquiſh- 
ed, ſhould forfeit their lives. All who un- 
dertook this enterprize periſhed, except 


Pelops ; who, by great promiſes, gained over 


* A * x 


the coachman of Oenomaus to his intereſt. 
Myrtil betrayed his maſter : he contrived 
to break the chariot in the, midſt of the 
race, and Pelops thus won the princeſs. 
He diſengaged himſelf from his promiſes, by 


. throwing the coachman, who had fo faith- 


fully ſerved him, into the ſea ; which was 
the cauſe that Mercury, the father of Myr- 
til, revenged the death of his ſon upon the 
deſcendants of Pelops. R 
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Ac T the SE COND. 
SCENE the FIRST. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, ELECTRA, and the CHORUS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. © Es 

* Thou takeſt advantage I ſee of the abſence of Egiſthus, by 
the liberty thou aſſumeſt of coming out of the palace. He only is 
able to reſtrain thee, and prevent thy diſhonouring us by thy pub- 
lic complaints. And to his" abſence alſo is owing the diſreſpect 
thou ſheweſt me. I am not ignorant of the reports thou ſo induſ- 
triouſly ſpreadeſt. If thou art to be believed, I am an imperious 
mother, who takes a barbarous pleafure in treating thee ill. No, 
Electra, I am not what thou repreſenteſt me to be. If I have 
given thee any cauſe of complaint, thy frequent reproaches have 
orced me to it. I have facrificed thy father (for this is thy only 
pretence) : well, and why ſhould I not confeſs that I have facri- 
ficed him? Truſt me, it was the juſt Goddeſs of vengeance who 
facrificed him by my hand: and in fo equitable an action thou 
ought'lt to have willingly lent thy aſſiſtance. For did not this 
father, ſo long and fo vehemently deplored by thee, facrifice his 
own daughter thy unhappy fiſter * ? H 
was capable of ſuch cruelty. Unnatural and inhuman father, he 
felt not like me what fack a ſacrifice muſt coft a mother. Say, 
then, for whom did he murder his daughter? For the Greeks, 
thou wilt anſwer. For the Greeks! What right had the Greeks 
to expect, that my blood ſhould be ſhed for them? Was it done 
in favour of Menelaus? But ought this impious compliance to 
remain unpuniſhed? Had not Menelaus two pledges of his mar- 

iage 1? Why was not one of thoſe ſacrificed for * on whole: 


account they undertook this fatal voyage? Would Pluto, greedy”. 


of his prey, have been leſs willing to accept a child of Helena's 


than mine? No: but my cruel huſband forgot that I was his 


| — — — — — —— off 
This whole ſcene, between the mother + Iphigenia. 
and daughter, is ſo much in the Greek 1 Hermione and Nicoſtratus, according 


manners, that no art is capable of render - to Heſiod; but Homer gives her only Her- 


ing it exactly, and yet agreeahle to us. I mine. 
was apprehenſive that a too cloſe tranſla- 


tion 2 it of all its beauty. 


1 
* 


e only of all the Greeks 


wife, 


2 


6 
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wife, and that Iphigenia was his daughter, to remember only that 
he was the brother of Menelaus. Did not this act prove him a 
moſt unnatural father ? In this light I confider him. You think 
differently I know : but if Iphigenia, whom he murdered, could 
appear again, ſhe would avow the ſame ſentiments as I do. I 
never therefore can repent of the juſt revenge I have taken ; but 
if thou ſtill think'ſt me to blame, tell me fo with moderation. On 
this condition I will ſuffer myſelf to be reproved by a daughter. 


| ELECTRA. | N 
At leaſt thou wilt not ſay this once, that I have been the firſt t 
excite thy anger againſt me, ſince I have liſtened to thee in ſilence; 
but, if thou wilt permit me to ſpeak, I will venture to defend the 
caule of a father and a fiſter. | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Speak, I give thee leave. If thou had'ſt always been thus tem- 
perate, thou ſhould'ſt have had no reaſon to complain of my harſh- 
neſs to thee. | BI, 
ELECTRA. 

Deign then to hear me. Thou haſt killed my father, and thou 
own'ſt the deed ! . Whether this puniſhment was juſtly or unjuſtly 
inflicted, for thee to inflict it was moſt horrible. But ſetting aſide 
the enormity of the deed I will prove to thee, that the revenge itſelf 
was unjuſt; and that the firſt mover of it was that traitor who is 
now called thy huſband. Aſk of Diana, why the Grecian fleet was 
detained by contrary winds in the port of Aulis, or rather ſuffer 
me to tell thee for her. My father (as I have formerly heard it 
related) hunting one day in a wood, facred to this Goddeſs, 22 
pened by chance to rouſe a hind * that ſhe was fond of: he 
pierced it; and, tranſported with his ſucceſs, ſuffered ſome irre- 
verent words againſt the Goddeſs to eſcape him. Diana, enraged 


at this action, and at his want of reſpect for her, inſtantly puniſhed 


the Grecian army ; and declared, that it ſhould never get out of 


the port, till the death of her hinds was attoned for by my father, 


with the ſacrifice of his daughter. The Goddeſs was obeyed. 
How could her command be diſpenſed with? Was there any 
other means of opening a way for the paſſage of the Greeks to 
Troy, or for their return into their own country? Thus a 


T—— 


+ In the original, a hind, with a ſpotted ſkin. | | 
wretched 
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wretched father, after having long. reſiſted, long ſtruggled with 


the dire neceſſity, ſaw himſtlf at length Conſtrained 4o- acrifice - 


his daughter to the common my 2 . 1 not to Menelaus. 
But had the latter been the real caſe (fo or I will gr into thy 
reaſons), ought he on that acconnt to have periſhed by thy ' Bands? 
s Boe what law NIN thou take away, his life,?, Tale a dow thou 
liſheft id deteſtable a law among mankind, leſt by doing ſo thou 
ſhould'f thyſelf pronounce thy own ſeftence.----Yet liſten to me: 
if, to revenge a daughter, it is latyful for thee to kill a huſband, may 
not another revenger riſe, authoriſed even by thy example ? Anſwer 
me, oh queen (if yet my freedom has not Sede the bounds 
thou haſt preſctibed it) hou can the wife of Agamemnon behold 
his bed polluted by the moſt infamous of men, by the baſe ac» 
complice of arricide ? Not ſatisfied with giving brothers and 
ſiſters to thas who are the fruits of a holy marriage, how can'ſt 
chou treat us like ſlaves? Is it poſſible to juſtify ſuch conduct g 
Can'ſt thou fay, that by acting thus thou fevengeſt a daughter 
Ah! is it by adultery that daughter is revenged ? But I have 
too far. I will again take ſhelter in filence. It is not ſafe to 
ſpeak my ſentiments freely: ſoon would thy rage burſt forth ; ſoon 
would'ſt fo proclaim, that a daughter a, ans to inſult her 
mother. Yet thou ought'ſt to acknowlege, that the ſoft name of 
mother is not due from me to thee. My miſery ſhews too plain- 
ly, that I have no mother in To what a wretched 
condition has thy cruel — with ty In tyrant's will reduced 
me? Oreſtes, with difficulty ſhatched out of thy hands, drags anun- 
happy life in exile;.. Opn da'ſt thou re with pi 
him, to give me one . Know then (to carry my 
freedom to its Utmoſt Lan. Lags. know, that had my ſtrength been 
equal to my courage, I would already have prevented him. I have 
now given. thee an ample ſubjpct to expatiate upon. Proclaim 
that I am inſolent, cruel, * inflexible. I conſent Rebe ſhould'ſt. 
For if I have theſe great qualities, I fhall be excufable ; ' ſince 1 
derive them re and ſurely 1 ought not w  bluſh'cha I re- 


ſemble thee, | 
CHORUS. Ft . | 
The princeſt, it is true, abandons herſelf to hes anger ; 1 
Wm A cauſe? 
. cLyTEMNERSTRA. A! 24 
All her on TO OR br oght «dang 
VET 
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ter * to treat a mother thus? "Theſe beginnings Chew too well 
what ſhe is Capable of, and that ſhe has loſt all ſhame. | 


ELECTRA. 
No, Clytemneſtra, I have not loſt all ſhame. I know the rage, 


the fury that tranſports me. I bluſh for it. Theſe 3 ſuit not 


my age and rank. All this I acknowlege : but ' thou 
to reprove me? Thou ! whoſe diſcourſe and conduct force me, 
in ſpight of myſelf, to imitate thee. Thou juſtifieſt me * Gin 
own example. Theſe are thy own leſſons. 


CLYTEMNEST RAA. 
What leſſons, wretch? Is it my behaviour then that force 
thee to uſe this language? 
ELECTRA. 


Thou haſt ſaid it. Thou know'ſt how thou treateſt me; ? "and 
this freedom which diſpleaſes thee is the conſequence. Fs 


CLYTEMNESTRA. of 
I fwear by Diana, Egiſthus, when he returns, ſhall revenge 


ee eee ared to ſne me. 


E LE CT RA. 
Well, and art thou not now enraged? Haſt thou fo 
thou didſt permit me to ſpeak treely ? I. have, and thou 
been able to hear me patiently.  _ 


CLYTEMNESTRA. _ 
What, becauſe I gave thee leave to ſpeak without diſguiſe, haſt 
nt el e ee flee emerge ern nano he 
, LE CT RNA. 
Perform thy facrifice : I will not trouble it. Nay, thou wilt 


oblige wa ng 15s" een nen 
great freedom: I am ſilent 


tCLYTEMNESTRA unde the als: 


Bring me [To one of her women. 0 that offering of different fruits, 
to burn i in honour of Apollo. Oh! may he hear my prayers, ac- 
© cept 


that 


—— _—_— * 


In the Greek, at this age. agreeable, during mer eisen From 

+ The antients carried their ſuperſtition whence came the ſaying, favere linguir. 
ſo far, as to regard as a fatal preſage what- f There is here an artifice of the ſtage 
ever they heard, either 2 or dif- which it is neceſſary to explain, Clytem- 
neſtra 
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cept my ſacrifice, and ¶ In a h voice.] diſſipate my fears. [ Alaud.] 
Great Deity, r of this palace , hear favourably my ſecret 
vows, [ Low. ] In Electra thou behold'ſt a malignant witneſs, and 
mine are wiſhes not to be revealed. Her hatred, her inſolence 
to me thou know'ſt. She will fill the e falſe reports. 
Deign then to hear the ſenſe rather than expreſſion of my 
defires. ¶Aloud.] If the dream I have had this night be a for- 
tunate preſage, oh king of Lycia, confirm it: but if it be an unfa- 
vourable augury, grant that the effect of it may fall upon my 
enemies. Should any of them form ſchemes againſt me, permit 
them not to overthrow that happineſs which I ſee myſelf poſſeſſed 
of. Preſerve me in the tran alley I now enjoy, upon the throne 
of the Atrides, and in the ſoft ſociety of thoſe I love. Give me 
to paſs peaceful and happy days with ſuch: of my children whom 
a blind Fury has not animated againſt me. Thele are the prayers 
which I conjure thee to grant, in favour of ,thoſe which my ſoul 
conceives in ſecret. Thou who art a Deity can ſt comprebend my 
filence. Nothing is hid from the Son of Jupiter. 


8s EN E dhe $'E CO ND. 
To them the GOVERNOR. 


| G O.V ER NOR. 
I beg you tell me, is not this'thie palace of king Egiſthus ? | 
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Oreſtes is dead. 


E L E G T R A. 
| CHORUS. 
Thou art right, it is is Clytemneſtr whom thou ſee vonder. 


GOVERNOR... 
I bring thee, princeſs, from a friend ſuch dna Grape 
able both to thee and to Egiſthus. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
With ; joy I accept this augury. Well, who ""M thee ? Say. 
GOVERNOR. _. 
eee My meſſage is of great importance to 
- Ly TEMNEST RX 
What is it? freely : from a friend n unfavourable 
— OB * 2 othing 
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E L E C TRA. 
Oreſtes dead! Wretch-that I am, I am undone. - 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What fay'ſt thou, 1 Go on, I Ti es n 
her exclamations. 2 4 
Once e e Orcites is dead, 
BOM NY 
Tis done! I am loſt. | 
C LYTEMNES TRA. 


Ceaſe theſe importunate cries. And do thou, oh ſtranger, in- 
form me how died this prince | 


6 OVER N 0 R. 
Prineeſs, thou ſhalt know every circumſtance of his death; for 

it was for this purpoſe I was — Oreſtes went to the 
Delphac games, celebrated by all Greece. Already the ſound of 
the trumpets was heard, and the herald. had proclaimed the firſt 
of . es, which was the horſe- race, when Oreſtes appeared 
in the liſts, with a tuſtre that charmed zl dh ſpefators His 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to the hopes that were conceiyed iP wn 
2 e 


INF 225 
He carried away the prize, and returned crowned with glory. No 
one ever remembered to have ſeen ſuch force and valour united. 
He remained victor in the five combats.” Nothing was heard 


but acclamations of joy. The title of Prince of Argos, the name of 


Oreſtes, refounded from all Long live the ſon of Agamemnon, 
the ſon of the great gen of the Grecian amg. Such was the 
pant oy ͤ * : but when a Deity 

decreed our deſtruction, what mortal, ————_ 
by the moſt heroic exploits, can eſcape his powerful arm The 
next day was deſtined for the chariot race. The ſun was 
riſen when Oreſtes appeared in the midſt of a great number of com - 
petitors. + One of them was an Achaian ; another, a Spartan, 
two came from Lybia : but all were famous for their {kill in the 


art of driving chariots. Oreſtes, ſeated upon his, which was drawn 


riots a them tak the liſts. A cloud 
and covers them : the competitors — 
utmoſt efforts to leave the wheels and breath of the horſes be- 


deavouring to turn his axle ro it, looſed the reins of the right | 
hand horſe, while he held the other in. The chariots had hitherto 
all without any misfortune, when on a ſudden the horſes 


of the warrior of Ænia 
W 


mers — * 5 e _— — 
— 


% ee eee, . 
of the Iliad. north of Achaia. 

t A conſiderable province of Greece, J A province of Theſſaly, in the Egean 
which extends itſelf on each fide" of the "ſea. 
iſthmus of Corinth, and containing almoſt 1 Beotia, a province of Greece, to the 
the whole compaſs of the gulph to the north of Attica; between the Euripus and 


north, eaſt, and ſouth, the gulph of Corinth. 


the carr unruly; and at the fixth and ſeventh 
ETL EET This was the 
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beginning of that confuſion which preſently was univerſal, and in 
— chariots were — en another. The frag- 
ments, with which the field was covered, had the appearance of 
a ſhipwreck. * The Athenian, who was a ſkilful charioteer, 
eſcaped the danger. He ſprung out on one fide, and. 
his — let the . that were following him 21 "line 
break themſelves in this general tumult one againſt another. 
Oreſtes, who had reached the goal, and was making his laſt com- 
— about it, flattered himſelf with a hope that victory was at 
and: but ſeeing that one opponent yet remained, he drove his 
horſes with more vehemence and leſs care. He purſued him fo 
eagerly that he overtook him, and their chariots now ap to 
run abreaſt. Sometimes the horſes of the Athenian had the whole 
length of the head before thoſe of Oreſtes ; ſometimes thoſe of 
Oreſtes had the ſame advantage. To conclude, the unhappy 
prince of Argos had already completed his whole courſe, without 
any hart to his chariot, when, letting looſe the reins on the left 
hand, as the chariot turned about, he unfortunately ſtruck againſt 
the goal. His axle was broken : the prince was thrown out, and 
entangled in the reins. The horſes took fright at his fall, and 
flew out, without keeping any certain tract. At the fight of this 
fad accident the whole aſſembly burſt into lamentations, and de- 
plored the fate of the hero, carried off in the flower of his age. 
„ Conſider his actions, ſaid they, and behold his fate.” In the 
mean time, Oreſtes, dragged through the duſt, with his head on 
the ground and his feet aloft, ſtruggled in vain to diſentangle 
himſelf. - At length his furious courſers were, with difficulty, 
„ and he was taken up without motion or. life, and fo 
covered with his blood that he could not be known. A pile was 
raiſed, and his body was conſumed. The narrow compaſs of an 
urn of braſs contains the aſhes of a form once ſo great and fo 
majeſtic ; and it was delivered to the men of Phocis, that he 
might have at leaſt the melancholy privilege of finding a grave in 
his native country. Such, oh queen, is the doleful accident which 
I had to relate. The relation cannot be heard without pain; bũt 
the fight of which I was a witneſs was the moſt dreadful that 


ever I beheld. 


© ®/ An allegory very grateful to the Athe- praiſe. See what has been faid- on this 
- nians, whoſe politics the poet intended to ſubject in the third diſcourſe, | 


CHORUS. 


E L E GC TR . wu 


"CHORUS. 
Alas! alas! this branch ef ourentient mann ia ben ie 
ly cut off ! 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Oh Jupiter! what ought I to think of my ſon's fate? Ought 1 
to call it fortunate, or deplorable ? To me indeed 3 it brings a real 


advantage; but oh how unhappy am I Warn e elerva- | 


tion of my life by new misfortunes ! 
G OVER N O R. 
How, princeſs! does this relation afflict thee then? 9 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


I am a mother, — now how- 


ever injured, cannot hate her child; | "iy 1 
GOVERNOR. vis 
Thou figheſt. I perceive it. And I am come in vain. L 
| CLYTENMNESTRA. 


Do not think ſo. e 
of the death of a ſon, who, forgettin ting the womb that bore him, 
the boſom that gave him ſuck, and * tender cares his in- 


fancy coſt me, has had the cruelty to fly Ark. preſence, and live 


far from me in a foreign country; who, ſince his de has 
reproached me with the death of his father, and el 
me with a barbarous vengeance. His menaces, which night and 
day were ever preſent to my mind, ſuffered me not to enjoy the 
| blefling of ene peaceful ſlumber. The terrors of that fate, which 
he prepared for me, inceflantly purſued me. I languiſhed like a 
victim devoted to certain death. But this day, this happy day, 
delivers me at length from all my anxiety. . I have no longer any 
thing to dread cither from him, or from this domeſtic foe, more 
dangerous ſtill than he was. She ſeemed already to pierce my 
boſom, to ſlake her thirſt of my blood. But from h freed 
from Loy torturing apprehenſions, and ſafe from all her threats, 
my "_ will glide away in peace. 
ELBCTHAUA 4 
Miſerable Electra! thou haſt but too a cauſe to 8 
Oreſtes, fince, torn from thee by a death ſo cruel, thou hear ſt his 
injured ſhade thus barbarouſly treated by a mother. Oh Gods 
was it this I expected from you? 


Chat 


1 


tune ſmiles on thee, 


to me ? 


: 
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_CLYTEMNESTRA. 
No, it was not this thou expected ſt; MES yo CR 
Oreſtes had reaſon to expe. 
E L ECT R A. 
| Goddeſs of vengeance, hear that blood which ſhed invokes thy 


aid. 
- ,» "CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
The equitable Goddeſs has heard thoſe prayers ſhe ought to hear. 
ELECTRA. 
Go on, inhuman mother, go on: add inſult to diſtreſs. For- 


CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
_ How! would Oreſtes and thee Ul proterideo-preferibe laws 


ELECTR A. 
Neither Oreſtes nor I are any lo in a condition to hurt 
thee; now give free courſe to all thy 
CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
Thou haſt indeed, oh ſtranger, done me a ſervice which merits 
my acknowlegement, were it only the filencing theſe troubleſome 


GOVERNOR 
My taſk is performed, oh queen; I take my leave. 
c CLYTEMNESTRA. FF 
Thou muſt not go. I ſhould be guilty of ingratitude to thee, 
and to him that ſent thee, if 1 Muffe thee to d art thus, Enter 


the palace With me, and leave her here, to deplore her misfor- 
— r ome here: rr 7 


SCENE the THIRD. 
ELECTRA, tte CHORUS. 


ELECTRA. 

What think you of the grief, the „the tears, with which 
this mother honours the funerals of er ſon ? Unnatural mother 
Her joy betrayed itſelf at : ſhe even dared to inſult his in- 
dignant ſhade by her ſmiles. Oh wretched Electra! Oh my be- 
loved brother! What do I not loſe in loſing thee? Alas! I 


\ 
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waited for the happy. day, when * could ſt revenge thy father 4 


* 2 
— 


and me. Vain hope What will become of me now, Gli- 
tary, deprived of a father and of thee ? Muſt I be ſtill the flave 
of my moſt cruel enemies, of thoſe who murdered m hoc? 
ire no longer with divas DARRIN E „Iwill 


with my tears and groans, e 1 
life is a puniſhment, death bee For oh! in 4 ſad 
I, E I, to defire 


sev & FOUR 
20.008 
"ELECTRA joins the CHORUS. 


{ 27 1. if 


CHORUS. » „ Ol 48G 4 | 
4 Japier! where we thy.thunders?, Oh fan Lowherd aro thy Srexoras L 


F 


Can you, J<.<quitable Gods, Behold theſe horrors 
and == your vengeance fleep ? 1 
—— ELECTRA 


564 0 CHOR v. 8 . Sn le 


Oh heaven ! 


Af ace Trek thay ar hoo rm 
Py e 
0 7 20 FC 
KGG“ 
wee U 
* ad we LE CTRA. 8 
— kl can alt pundit 


pete ive you Smart 
whom ? in th dead, you have 


my delpiir.! . 


IT. C ＋. As, — — 4 — ud 


: 


hey elves ads 


Vo L. I. | 8 ELECTRA. 


alas 


8 


AxrisTrRo- 
PHE. 


anne vaniſhed like a dream; he is no more - 
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85 CHORUS. 


Amphiaraus *, that king whom his wife, ſeduced by bribes, 
bas 2 to death, and who in the ſhades ------ 


ELECTRA, 


Alas! alas ! 

| CHORUS. 
Reigns for ever. e | 
Fn ELECTRA 
Oh 


| | CHORUS. 
Thou haſt reaſon to be thus affected with Eripbyle's crime. Tt 


was execrable. 
2 | ELECTRA. 
But was ſhe not puniſhed for it ? 
CHORUS. 


She fell a victim to her own treachery: 


ELECTRA: 42 . 
I know ſhe did. Amphiaraus found a revenger. But as for me. 
I have no longer any ſupport. The only one which remained is. 


* 


CHORUS. 
n. princeſs, how great are thy misfortunes! | 


ELECTRA. 


Misfortunes without example, without number, without end. 
I too well have I proved them ſo. 


CHORUS. | 
Alas! we are not ignorant of the too juſt cauſe thou haſt to weep- 


* _— * 


© The Chorus, „ene . and the place where ho-lay conceded 3 he 
duce an example of a huſband betrayed by. was ſwallowed up in the earth at the ſiege 
his wife, as Agamemnon was by Clytem-. of Thebes: His fon Alemæon revenged 
neſtra, and this was Amphiaraus. As he 8 and, like 
he ſhould periſh Oreſtes, was afterwards haunted by the 

at the ſiege of Thebes, which was under- Furies. Ovid Metam. b. 9. v. 406. 


concealed himſelf ; but Eriphile, his —- Sedu2dque faor meer tellure widebit -- 
wife, ſeduced by the preſents of Polynices, View adibuc waves — - 


ELECTRA. 


? 


ELECTRA, 31 


EL ECT RAA | 
Do not then attempt to comfort me, 3 


CHORUS. 
What, princeſs? _ | 
ELECTRA. 
r whom I lament, 
are buried with him. 
CHORUS. 


Deſtiny has deereed it thus. Death is the lot of mortals. | 
E L E C TRA 


But does Deſtiny decree that every mortal ſhall periſh 19 5 5 
and exerciſes ; that, entangled in the reins of a chariot, they ſhould ö 


be torn in pieces, like my unhappy brother? 
CHORUS. 
— could neither bo Rrdwok nay afalied.” 


ELECTRA. 
Alas! who could indeed have foreſeen, that he ſhould dic 


in a diſtant land, nor have a ſiſter at leaſt to pay him the laſt 


duties 
C HO R US. 


To bury him, and waſh him with her tears ! 


0 . . - 
- 
| 4 4 9 * & 2 * - o . 1 
Lr . * 


A C T the T HI X b. 
IN ONE. SCENE. 
CARES OTHEMIS, 'ELE CTRA, the CHORUS. 


ene ire wrms 


Pardon, my dear Electra, the Joy that bete win bock 14 er 


If theſe tranſports ſeem indecent in the preſent ſtate of our affairs, | 


ger A tg nmr m eagerneſs to acquaint, thee wich an un- : 
Se mitra? thes ut ng . 


hoped-for ha 
mented will ** an end. 


82 "ELECTRA. 


11 
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Ie? "ELECTRA. 
What — can'ſt thou find for evils which admit of, none? 


—— CRYSOTHEMIS. 


Oreſtes is here. Think this as certain as if u_had't 
him with thine own eyes, 4 thou had'ft ſeen 


| | E LECT R A. 5 
Ueber ſiſter, what do'ſt thou mean? What madneſs is it 
thus to ſport with m i din duft mn ee to 
impoſe upon each other | - - | 
dernde: 


No, Electra. 1 Soo He EN pr 
have aid was not to i inſt, d 
Oreſtes is here. 


ELECTRA 

Alas! and who has told thee this By what yer 

been perſ| 4d to eli S SIe. Y rhe ein r haſt thou 
T br nE 

I heard it not from any one; but 1 have bon, yes, ſiſter, I have 

ſcen, undoubted marks of his return. 

E L. E C. T. R. A. 

Thou haſt ſeen, oh heaven} what haſt thou ſeen ? What found- 

ation haſt thou for this witd hope ff 
 CRYSOTHEMIS. 

oy ns. in the, name of the Gods; then. judges IF A harr. lat. 


N r. 
Well, I will hear thee, eZ thou have it fo. 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 


T ſhall relate nothing but what theſe eyes haye ſeen, Scarce = 
had I arrived at TT s tomb, when I u I beheld freſh ſtreams 


of milk running ene of the u Bel. Abende and the 1 
itſelf adorned with flowers * mma ect 
1 looked around ime, to ſee if an i 1 8 : 


i ppt 
bottom T Ape d ine of Hair, wh e 
2 Inſtantly the e 


— rad a J recolle&ed that air, thoſe 
features, which are ever preſent to m 8 the longer 1 
Pi 


gazed upon theſe monuments of his the more was I 
perſuaded by a ſecret preſage. that IL was not miſtaken. Tears of 
tenderneſs and joy flowed from my eyes, and I remained full 
convinced that my conjectures were true. And ſo I am ti 
Electra. For from whom could ſuch gifts come? From thee or 
me? From me am ſure they did not; nor from thee. Who 
could have carried them thither ? Thou haſt not the liberty of 
going even to the temples. of the Gods: and QAytemneſtra, it is 
eſa gyn, is not. to make ſuch offerings; and ſurely 
ſhe wauld. not have made them unknown to us. Kb doubtleſs 


they came from Oreſtes. Be. comforted then, Electra. The Gods 
do not perſecute the unfortunate for ever. This day perhaps _ | 


be the ſource of long felicity to us. 
E, LE C T. RA. 
Alas! Cryſothemis, the error thou art in excites my pity. 


CRYSOT HEM IS. 
How! Does not the news I bring rejoice thee ? 


E-L-E C TRA: 
Ahl fiſter, believe me, thou know'ft” not how thou art © "J 


ceived ; nor how thy imagination wanders.” | 
CRYSOTHEMIS” 
What mean'{t-thou, Electra? "May 1 not be certain of what 


I have ſeen ?- 
E/LiEiCT:RIA 
is dead, unhappycliſten;: Oreſtes is. — wich him all 
thy, Pee} + No, more expect eto ee thy brother. | | 
CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Oreſtes dead Whbd told ther ſo? 1 * 


E L E S TRA. 
a 


| rr OED 
W Oh Gate how reiomp alanine 
>  BLBaOTRA,. 


Hes in ap 2 are all xccom- 
pliſhed by this news, detains him there. CLY- 


— 
= 
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C RVS OTHE MIS. 


Oh heaven! And who then has preſented theſe an at the 
tomb of my father ? 
ELECTRA. 
Doubtleſs ſome friend of Oreſtes took upon himſelf the care of 
theſe ſad monuments of his piety. 


CRYSOTHEMUIS. 


Wretch that I am! with what an eager joy I flew to tell thee 
the happy 2 I had ſeen, ignorant of the new woes into which 
LON ge At my return I find thoſe miſeries which I 
thought 1 left far, 8 behind me; and, to complete my 
— I find others which I expected not. 


5 ELECTRA. 
Alas! my deareſt ſiſter, it is but too true: but, if thou wilt 
follow my counſels, thou may'ſt deliver thyſelf and me from theſe 


calamities. 
: CRYSOTHEMIS. 
What can'ſt thou require of me which I am able to perform ? 
ELECTRA. 
I require nothing of thee but courage, to execute * I am 
going to propoſe to thee. 
CRYSOTHEMIS. 


Alas! I will do all that in our unhappy ſituation thou ſhalt 
NE IL RING 


E LE CT RA. 

Take care, Cryſothemis, how thou engageſt thyſelf by promiſes 
to me. Remember that ſucceſs can only be purchaſed by forti- 
tude and perſeverance. 

C RVYSOTHE MIS. 


This I acknowlege. Behold me then 5 to contribute all in 
my power towards it. | 


. E LE CT RA. | 
Hear then my ſcheme. Thou know'ſt we have now no ſup- 
port, no protector left. The gloomy Pluto has robbed us of our 
friends. We have no other refource but in ourſelves alone. 
While Oreſtes lived, I hoped he would one day revenge the _ 


- 
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der of Agamemnon. He, alas! is no more; therefore I addreſs 
myſelf to thee. A barbarous hand, thou know'ſt it, gave death 
to our father. He muſt be revenged, my ſiſter. y ſhould I 
difſemble, or keep thee in ſuſpence. Egiſthus muſt be ſacrificed 
to the injured manes of Agamemnon ----- Hal thou ſtarteſt, thou 
trembleſt ----Weak as thou art, what doſt thou now expect? To 
what far diſtant hope doſt thou now turn thine eyes? Thou, to 
whom there remains no portion, but vain regret for thy paſt 
happineſs : thou, who art robbed of thy paternal inheritance : 
thou, who art condemned to live unmarried, and grow old in 
grief. For hope not, Cryſothemis, ever to be a bride. Egiſthus 
1s too politic to ſuffer that thou'or I ſhould give birth to revengers 
of the blood which he has ſhed. Follow then the generous coun-- 
ſels of thy fiſter. doing ſo thou wilt acquire a double glory. 
Thou wilt perform the pious duties which thou oweſt-to a Laker 
and a brother: and born free, as thou art, thou wilt preſerve that 
ious freedom, to light one day the torch. of Hymen for a huſ- 
band worthy of thee. "Tis fame. that draws the eyes of mortals 
on us. Conſider then what fame will be thine and mine, if in 
this noble enterprize thou dareſt to ſecond me. What praiſes, 
what honours ſhall we not receive from ſtrangers, as well as ou 
own citizens] Rapt in admiration of our noble deed, they will 
point us out to one another, . Behold thoſe glorious fiſters,” will 
they ſay ;, they have waſhed away the ſtains. of infamy from the 
palace of their anceſtors : they have preſerved: the remains of 
* their family at the hazard of their lives. By them their 
« haughty enemies have been cruſhed in the very boſom of their 
« felicity. Well do they merit. the love and: admiration of the 
« whole world. Revered for their immortal courage, tis juſt 
« they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in all feſtivals and aſſemblies of the 
«s: le.” Such are the praiſes we ſhall receive during our lives, 
* en we die our fame ſhall ſtill ſurvive us, and confign our 
names to immortality. I conjure thee then, my deareſt fiſter, 
yield to ſuch powerful. motiyes, revenge a father, ſucceed a bro- 
ther, deliver me, deliver thyſelf, from our common misfortunes ;, 
and oh ! remember, that cowardice is a mean vice, and unworthy: 


of thy noble birth.. OY 
CHORUS. 


In conjunctures ſo nice. and 9 as this the- afliſtance- 


of prudence ought to be called in. giving or receiving counſel. 
prudence is neceſſary. | Fr 


CRN 
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CRYSOTHEMIS. 


You ſay right; and do you not perceive as well as I, that if her 
mind was not diſordered by grief, ſhe would ſpeak with more re- 
ſerve and leſs temerity. For ſay, Electra, what hope encourages 
thee to undertake fo daring an enterprize? How can'ſt thou ex- 
pect I will be the miniſter of thy fury? Haſt thou forgot who 
thou art, and who he is whom thou would'ſt oppreſs ? Haſt thou 
forgot thy ſex, thy weakneſs, and the ſtrength and power of thy 
enemies ? Doſt thou not perceive that fortune declares for them 
every day, while we are helpleſs and abandoned ? Alas ! what 
hand is able to ſtrike with impunity a monarch like Egiſthus ? 
Be cautious then, Electra: ſuſpect theſe ſallies of thy indignation ; 
truſt not this deluſive courage: thon art already but too unhappy. 
Tremble leſt thou ſhould'ſt draw upon thyſelf miſeries ſtill more in- 
{upportable. What if ſome ſecret enemy ſhould happen to'furpriſe 
us forming ſuch deſperate ſchemes, where then would be the 
glory of which thou boaſteſt? What advantage ſhould we derive 
from it, when it is ſullied by a ſhameful death? But why do T 
ſay by death? Death is not the greateſt evil to be feared. The 
puniſhment, reſerved: for our conſpiracy would make death a relief 
which we ſhould vainly ſupplicate. Let me conjure thee then, 
my deareſt ſiſter, moderate theſe: furious tranſports. Let us not 
condemn ourſelves and our whole race to periſh by the moſt dread- 
ful puniſhments, As for thy impotent ſchemes, I promiſe thee I 
wall bury them in eternal ſilence. But, if it be poffible; Electra, 
recal thy reaſon; judge rightly of thy own ſtrength and power; 
learn from thy own weakneſs, and from time, how to ſubmit to 
thoſe whoſe power is ſuperior to thy own. 5 


; ES = ow HD 1 | 
Princeſs, believe Cryſothemis ; prudence and moderation are the 


= 


beſt preſents which the Gods beſtow on mortals. 


BUZ RA. 2 
I am not ſurpriſed at any thing thou haſt faid, Cryſothemis. I 
expected this refuſal. I knew thee too well to hope for any aid 
from thee. To myſelf alone then T reſerve the execution of this 
ſcheme. This hand ſhall accompliſh. it. It ſhall not have been 
formed in vain. f | 
eng CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Ah! why had'ſt thou not theſe noble at * my 
| | er 
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father was aſſaſſinated ? How many miſerie wad thou have 


ſpared us! 
E I. E ct R A. 
I had them in ney Oe but my ſtrength was cer, 


221 


courage. e 
- 


actions, although bs 
SEES puniſhments. 


„ i 


KG Art thou. not my.enemy; when thou recommended « mean fh. : 


| CRYSOTHEMIS. Y 20600511 25% 
Well, ince thou wilt have it ſo pert thels generous de 8. 


e Weed *% 5 DENT 0304.3 


ELECTRA 

Unkind and el. 

wn a Fe tn 
CRYSOTHEM 8. 

Certainly tis glorious to undertak 


it 


E L E E- TR A. Ani 18 rg 911 L G 
f approve thy ddt ball dt WY d Wt 
cCRYSOHENWNTS ooo 7 


i] Gall enjoy thy faite whe) de ad dena to fallow my 


advice. 092 £75199? £2 7% 
| e N 
From me chou never mult expect this, : 3 


1 fag 107C2-TL 
RY & © 
* 


. S RYS OT HE M1 8. Not; 

Time will perhaps make it poſſible. 3 Re 
ELECTRA. 2 

| Go, leave me ;-finco IU hive! hb Hlliiverinrihds,* * 


CRYSOTHEMTYTS. 
-- Thou art miſtaken Electra; 'tis thou who/art 


ELECTRA. 


thou haſt heard 


Lane Lay, and fail not to inform Px ee" hs | 


cRYSOTHEMIS. 


- No, — Bron. H am not capable c fuch- 


black treachery 
EL E CT RA. 


miſſion to me? fd; 910159 gal a: 


Fob, © 1 CRYS- : 
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CRYSOTHEMIS. WP OO 
I adviſe thee not to be mean, but prudent. 


ELECTRA. 


Then thou thinkeſt i it reaſonable that I ſhould ſubſcribe to o thy 
deciſions ? 
CRYSOTHEMIS. 
When thou haſt recalled thy reaſon, I will ſubmit to thine. 


ELECTRA. 
How ſhameful is it to ſpeak ſo well and act fo il? 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 
rue, Electra; and ſuch is thy misfortune. 
ELECTRA. 
Say then, what injuſtice do'ſt thou find in my propoſal ? 
_ACRYSOTHEMIS. 
The moſt juſt defigns are often 
ELECTRA. 
eee 


RTS O THEM IS. 


If thou mp in this enterprize, the co vence will juſtify 
theſe maxims ; and thou, when N 
reaſonable. 


ELECTRA. 
I will perſiſt in it, in ſpite of thy predictions. . 
CRYSOFTHEMIS. 


Thou art then refolv n this deed; and-thon wilt no lon 
liſten to my counſel ? * 5 


ELECTRA. | | 
To me nothing can be more odious than coward counſels 


CRYSOTHEMIS. 


'Tis paſt then, and all that I have faid has made no irapeeſfion 
on thy mind. | 


ELECTRA. 


| Siſter, I have well conſidered all. — tlie was 
taken long before this yl 


CRYS O- 


- 
a” 
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|  CRYSOTHEMIS 3 | 
I will leave thee then, Th my advice, 

nor I thy conduct. 

_ELECTRA 


_ Farewel; but, hope not t9.b4 th iven by me: from this mo- 
ment I break all commerce with thee. "Twas madneſs ſure to 
think of determining a mind ſo weak as thine to any noble action. 


C RYVSOTHE MIS. 


Follow the dictates of thy own judgment, ſince thou art per- 
ſuaded it is ſo ſuperior to mine: but again F warn thee, when 


thou art plunged ip m gnorhqnngs., thou wilt, ſpite of thyſelf, . 
acknowlege I was in the Ws HE 


T HIRD: IAT UD. DS 


CHORUS. 


Whence comes it, that the birds, the winged inhabitants 3 L 
more wiſe than erring mortals, take care. to nouriſh thoſe who 

ve them life ; while we, ungrateful as we are, unmoved behold 

o tender an example, and bluſh to imitate it ?? But oh great Ju- 

— I atteſt thy thunders; and thy revenge, Goddeſs io juſtice, 
f atteſt, that ſuch ingratitude never unpuniſhed. Oh Fame! 
thou who filleſt the vaſt extent © 5 1 beg likewiſe the 
gloomy regions of hell, and with thy cries diſturb the quiet of 
the dead Atrides. Telma 
wretched houſe. 

Diſcover to them the wild diſorder that reigns there ; tell them AnT1eTz0- 
that diſcord now divides the two princeſſes, united once as* well by ru 1. 
1 as by the ties of blood. Vet ſurely Electra merits ex- 
cuſe. Helpleſs, alone, and deſtitute of all ſupport, grief, like the 
waves of a tempeſtuous ſea, o erhelms her. She, like the plain- 
tive Philomel, weeps inceſſantly her father. Death itſelf cannot 

terrify her. She braves deſtruction: all her thoughts terminate in 
the ruin of two horrible furies. 

A 2 mind, however e by 2 cannot beholdsraorns 11. 
its glory changed to diſgrace.. O age my daughter 
loaded — fal life, — now arm- 
1 2 


* 


AxrisTRO- 
PHE IL. 


2 cee Wi dtp 
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ing thyſelf againſt the guilty, to avoid ee, thine be the 
praiſe of filial piety and noble ſcorn of 

Oh may ſt thou happily ſurvive the blow — meditateſt! Mey 
we behold thee as much ſuperior to thy enemies in ſtrength and 
power as thou art now opp — the Go them! This reward is due to 
thy unceaſin Eee reverence ods, amidſt all the horrors of 
thy preſent fa * 5-49 . 


Tae 


A C..T the FOURTH. 
SCENE the FIRST, 


ORESTES, . PYLADES, ELECTRA, the CHORUS. 


_ ORESTES, to the Chorus. | 
I Beſeech you tell me, where are we? Have A wandered 
out of our way? 
CHOR U 8. 
Whither would'ſt thou go? | 
O R E S T. E S. 
We have been a long time in ſearch of the palace of Egilthus. 


CHORUS. 
The palace of Egiſthus ! There it is. 


ORESTES. 
Which among you will acquaint Egiſthus with our arrival here? 
It cannot but be agreeable both to him and us. 


CHORUS. 
* The princeſs will undertake this. It muſt be done by ſome 
perſon belonging to the palace. 


ORESTES. 


Princeſs, be pleaſed to tell Egiſthus, that ſome 1 from 
Phocis deſire to ſpeak to him. 


— A 


. — 


n is an e of tho Chorus to by this means prevents Oreſtes from en- 
avoid attending Electra, by undertaking a tering the palace immediately, and thus 
commiſſion which muſt needs be diſagree- introduces that beautiful diſcovery of the 
able to her. It is at the ſame time an in- brother. 


tance of the great addreſs of the poet, who 
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ELECTRA. 


Ah, wretched that I am, what a commiſſion haſt thou given 
me? Art thou not ſent to confirm the fatal news we have heard? 


ORESTES. 


I know not what i is the news thou ſpeakeſt of: but I am ſent by 
* Strophius to relate ſomewhat concerning Oreſtes. 


ELECTRA. 
Concerning Oreſtes ! What is it, ſtranger? Oh, Gods! what 


terrors ſeize me! 
ORESTES. 
In this urn which thou beholdeſt, we bring the aſhes of the 


dead prince. 
ELECTRA. | 
Oh, miſerable wretch, I am now but too certain of my miſ- 


fortune ! 
ORESTES. 


If thou haſt any intereſt in the fate of Oreſtes, know that his 
body is incloſed in this tomb. 
ELECTRA. ; 
Give it me, dear ſtranger: in the name of the Gods I conjure 
thee, give me this urn. Snce it contains the aſhes of Oreſtes, 
ſuffer me to embrace it, to weep over it, and lament my misfor- 
tunes, and thoſe of my family. 


ORESTES, te ane. of his eras ; 
Approach. Deliver her the urn. It cannot be from a ſenti- 
ment of hatred. that ſhe demands it, - Certainly ſhe is nie blood o or 
friendſhip connected with Oreſtes. 


ELECTRA. 


Deplorable monument of him who was deareſt to me, EY 
tunate remains of my loved brother. Oh! with what hopes did I 
flatter myſelf when I ſent thee out of this palace, with what ex- 
ceſs of grief do I receive thee now] I ſent thee, my dear prince, 
alive, and now I hold thy aſhes in my arms. Alas ! fince thou 
waſt to be raviſhed from me, why did I not Toſe thee here? I 
ſnatched thee from the cruel fate that threatened thee, and oh! 


tt, 


. * King of Criſſa, and father of Pylades. after EleQra had preſerved him from Cly- 
A temneſtra, and managed his eſcape. 
4 thou 


1 
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thou didſt periſh in a diſtant land. Had death torn thee from me 
here, thou would' ſt at leaſt have had a place in the tomb of thy fa- 
ther. But, alas! far from this palace, * from th er, 
and baniſhed to another country, thou haſt been the prey of a moſt 
cruel death, and no loved hand has paid thee the laſt honours of 
the tomb. For, miſerable as I am, I have not had the melan- 
cholly comfort of waſhing thy dear remains, nor bearing the pre- 
cious burden to the funeral pile, Theſe ſervices thou received'ſt 
from foreign hands, and thou returneſt to mine ſhut up in the nar- 
row compaſs of an urn. Oh! how vain were all thoſe cares thy 
tender infancy has coſt me: cares, how ſoft, how tender, how 
endearing ; but oh ! how fruitleſs now. Alas! thou knew'ſt, my 
deareſt prince, I loved thee like a mother: I held the place of 
one; and though I was thy fiſter only, yet thou gaveſt me a more 
tender name. All this is dead with thee. Death, like a raging 
ſtorm, has with thee wrecked all my hopes. I have loſt my fa- 
ther; thou art no more, and I am dead with thee. Mean time 
our enemies triumph ; our barbarous mother abandons herſelf 
to her impious joy. By thee ſhe was to have been puniſhed. 
This juſtice thy ſecret letters made me hope for: but that 
malignant power which prefided over thy deſtiny and mine 
has blaſted: all our ſchemes, by giving me, inſtead, of thee, an 
empty ſhade, a little lifeleſs duſt. as ! alas! unfortunate. re- 
mains, unfortunate Electra! Oh my Oreſtes ! Oh fatal journey, 
that winged his fate! I have loſt him, loſt him for ever! Oh! 
moſt beloved, receive me in thy urn; unite the fiſter and the 
brother : we ſhall meet in the gloomy regions of the dead, and 
never more be ſeparated. Whilſt thou livedſt I ſhared all thy miſ- 
fortunes ; Oh! let me ſhare thy tomb. Death is my only wiſh ; 
and this urn ſhews me, tha thodeus heve no d of milldy: 
CHORUS. x 

Remember, Electra, thou oweſt thy birth to a mortal father. 
So did Oreſtes. Moderate then thy grief: death is the inevitable 
lot of mortals. | 

ORESTES, in great emotion. 
Oh heaven! what ſhall I ay to her? Shall I declare myſelf, and 


how begin ? Theſe tranſports will diſcover me. I can no longer 
ſuppreſs them. BOT 


ELECTRA. 


What means the emotion I ſee thee in ? What would'ſt thou 
ORESTES. 


ſay ? 
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| ORESTES. g | 
Is it then Electra whom I ſee, that fair one? 

EL EC TRA 
I am Electra: but oh | in what a ſituation do'ſt thou ſee me 


ORESTES. 

Oh Gods! overwhelmed with miſery ----- 
ELECTRA. 

Say, ſtranger, why theſe ſighs? Why this concern for me? 
ORESTES. ' 

Ok! that beauty, how faded by barbarous treatment! 


ELECTRA... 
Whoſe misfortunes doſt r 


 __ORESTES. | 
Oh! thy fad days, how have they paſſed away; . 
port or comfort? 
E LE C TRA. 
1 I alk thee, generous ſtranger, why doſt thou ſigh . 
ran The 6805 8. 
1 ORESTES. 
Alas! till now I knew not all my misfortunes. 
E LE CT RA. 
And is it by my words that thou begin It to know them ? 
ORESTES. 
By ſeeing thy afflictions. | 
ELECTRA: 8 
Alas! thou feſt bets i et 


ORESTES. 
Haſt thou then greater miſeries to complain of than thoſe I ſee? 


ELECTRA: 
Yes, I am obliged to live with the murderers of 


ORESTE'S. 
What murderers? Of whom ? 


E LE C- 
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| ERC. R A. 
The murderers of my father: and, to increaſe my ſorrow, I 


ſee myſelf conſtrained to be their ſlave. 
ORESTES. 
Their ſlave! Oh! who has reduced thee to this fad Windy 


ELEC-TRA. 
A cruel enemy, who is called my mother : but, alas! ſhe * 


nothing of a mother but her name. 


OR EST ES. 
How does ſhe impoſe this hard neceſſity upon thee ? By vio- 
lence or poverty ? 
ELECTRA. 
By poverty, by violence, and every kind of cruelty. 
ORESTES. 
And haſt thou not one friend to oppoſe this barbarous mother ? 
None who will lend thee their aſſiſting hand? 
ELECTRA, 


None. The only protector I had left is now no more. That 
dear protector was my brother, whoſe aſhes thou haſt brought me. 


ORESTES. 


Alas, unhappy princeſs! the ſtate to which I ſee thee reduced 
excites my ſofteſt pity. | 


ELECTRA. 
Thou art the only one here on whom my griefs make any im- 


preſſion. 
ORESTES. 
And I am the only one who comes to ſhew thee how 3 theſe 


ELECTRA. % 
Art thou then one of my relations ? 


ORESTES. 
I came to confide a ſecret to thee, if I might depend upon the 
fidelity of thy companions. 
ELECTRA. 
Iwill anſwer for their fidelity: ſpeak freely. 


| griefs afflict me. 


ORESTES. 


EL ECTR 4 
ORESTES. 
Forego that urn then. On this condition will I-ſpeak. 


ELECTRA. | 
Ohl! ſtranger, I conjure thee by the Gods force it not from me. 
ORESTES. 
Suffer me to take it from thee. Believe me, thou ſhalt have 
no cauſe to repent it. 
ELECTRA. 251 


* By thy ſacred face, which I now touch, eher the, tk 
not from me theſe dear relicks. 
ORESTES. | 
No, I will not permit thee to keep what affords but too much 
nouriſhment for thy grief. 
„ ELECTRA embracing the tirm: f 
Oh! my Oreſtes, I ſhall be doubly wretched, if I am deprived 


of thy dear remains. 


ORESTES. 
Entertain better hopes; and be aſſured, thy grief is now unſea- 


ſonable. 
E LECTRA. 


What ! ſhall I not weep a brother ? 


ORESTES. 
This mournful language is not for thee. 


ELECTRA... 
 Aml then unworthy to lament the dear deceaſed ? 


ORESTES. 
Thou art not: but again I repeat it, it is not for thee to weep. 


ELECT RE 
Shall I not weep Oreſtes, yet hold his aſhes i in my Bands! ** 


O REST ESS. 
Oreſtes is not there: tis a feigned urn. 


EL E CTR Ac: ;.. 
Ok! where then i is the real urn of that unhappy prince ? 


* A manner of ſupplication. * $f 
Vor. I. U ORESTES. 


O REST ES. 


ELECTRA. 
What ſayſt thou, dear ſiranger ? 


Oreſtes lives. 


ORESTES. 
The truth. 10 8 
„ 
Does Oreſtes live then? 


O REST ES. 
He lives - for I live. 
ELECTRA. 
Thou! art thou Oreſtes ? 
ORESTES. | ; 
I am. Look on this ring. It was my father's. Now j 
if I deceive thee. © Judge 
ELECTRA, after having examined the ring. 
Oh day ! the beſt, the happieſt of my life ! 
ORESTES. 
Bleſt, bleſt moment ! 
ELECTRA, 
Is it then thee? Is it thy voige I hear, my dear Oreſtes ! 


_ORESTES. 
It is thy brother. Seek no other proofs. 


ETSECT KA. 
Do I embrace thee then? Have I at length found thee, oh 


my brother ? 
ORE STES. 
Yes; and no more to part. 


ELECTED A. 
Oh! my dear companions, behold, behold Oreſtes! He whom 
a feigned death had raviſhed from me] He lives, and i is this day 
reſtored to me. 
| CHORUS. 


We ſee him, princeſs; and a bleſſing fo unhoped for draws 
tears of joy from us. 
ELECTRA. 
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ELECTRA. 


Precious branch of our great anceſtors, oh, my Oreſtes, what a 
happy turn of fortune do we experience ! Again we are met, again 
thou ſeeſt thy native country; the object of thy wiſhes ! 


ORESTES. 
Yes, my dear a, ,, redline: hut anade- 


rate theſe tranſports ; we will indulge them at a time more fea 
ſonable. 


ELECTRA. 
How ? 


, ORESTES. | Y 
Speak not, I conjure thee ; 2 


| ELECTR A. 

No, by. the.chaſte Diana, the women of this palace ſhall never 
from this moment raiſe my fears; no more ſhall the vile _ 
boaſt of their power over Electra. i 

x - ORESTE SS. * : 
Be cautious, fiſter. Mars ſometimes arms their feeble hands : 
thou know'ſt it but too well. 
BLECTRA. 
Alas! what woes doſt thou recal to my remembrance ! horrible 
crimes | miſeries inexplicable, miſeries which no time can efface 
ORESTERS 


I will hear all at a more proper ſeaſon. Thou fhalt tell me all, 


Electra. | 
ELECTRA. 


Ah! to me all ſeaſons are proper for a ſubject ſo intereſting. 


Have I not yet recovered my liberty then ? 


ORESTES. 


Yes, thou art free, my ſiſter: yet once more I conjure thee to 
be calm. 


E LE CT RA. 
Well, what ſhall we do? What ſhall we undertake ? 


ORESTES. 
This is not a time or place to hold diſcourſe in. 


U 2 'ELECTR A. 


1 
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ELECTRA. 


What ſhall prevent me from indulging theſe ſoft tranſports for 
a return ſo miraculous, ſo unhoped for ? 


ORESTES'S. 
Thou beholdeſt me, Electra, now when the Gods permit. 


"ELECTRA. 


Have then the Gods directed thee? Oh! how thou enhanceſt 
85 joy ! What a bleſt preſage! What may I not expect from it! 


ORESTES. 
Tis with regret, my dear Electra, that I conſtrain ty Joy: 
but I am apprehenſive of ſome fatal conſequence. 


ELECTRA. 


Alas! what would'ſt thou have me do? So ardently wiſhed 


for, ſo long and fo impatiently expected, now to be bleſt with 
thy fight; thou found'it me in affliction, i in tears, and would'ft 
thou ----- 


ORESTES. 
What is it thou would'ſt fay, Electra 


ELECTRA. 
Would'ſt thou deprive me of that innocent delight I tafte in 


ſceing thee again ? 
ORESTES. 


No, certainly : and I Gould be enraged if any other deprived 
thee of it. | 
E L E CTR A. 
Suffer me then to enjoy this happineſs. 


#2 Wy 45.4. wiv 1 
How can I hinder it ? 


ELECTR A, ts the Chorus. 


You know, my friends, when the fatal news of my loved os. 
ther's death firſt reached my ears, I broke not out in cries and 
groans ; my grief was dumb. But now, my dear Oreſtes, now 
that I behold thee, that I embrace thee, that from thy dear pre- 
ſence I derive a joy which no ſucceeding misfortune ever can efface, 
am I not permitted to give a looſe to tranſport, am I not ?----- 


ORESTES. 
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No more of this, Electra. Tell me not of my unnatural mo- 
ther, of Egiſthus, that uſurper of our inheritance, who devours 
the unfortunate houſe of Agamemnon. Whilſt thou relateſt theſe 
horrors, we loſe the preſent happy opportunity. Say only, what 
in the preſent conjuncture it 1s neceffary we ſhould do. Doſt thou 
think we can cruſh our enemies amidſt their fancied ſecurity ? 
ſhall this be done by force or ſtratagem ? But take care, Electra, 
that on our entrance in this palace, Clytemneſtra may not diſco- 
ver any figns of joy in thee. Let not thy countenance betray the 
leaſt mark of ſatisfaction. This would ruin us. Endeavour to 
appear as much afflicted as when the news of my feigned death 
was brought thee, When we have accompliſhed our enterprize, 
then, free from all anxiety, we will no more reſtrain our mutual 


Joy. 

M ? ELECTRA. | 
My deareſt brother, thy will ſhalt ever be the rule of mine. 
My joy, tis true, has tranſported me: but to thee this joy was 
owing. To thee I ſacrifice it then. What would I not facrifice, 
rather than give thee pain? Were I to do otherwiſe, I ſhould ill 
deſerve the favour fortune ſhews us, Know then, that Egiſthus is 
abſent ; none but Clytemneſtra remains in this palace. Thou 
need'ſt not be apprehenſive of her ſeeing in my countenance any 
ſigns of joy. The enmity I bear her will, in her preſence, never 
fail to ſpread over it a cloud of ſorrow: at leaſt I am ſtill too 
much aſtoniſhed at thy ſo unexpected, ſo unhoped for return, 
to be betrayed by any apparent joy. That joy will appear only by 
my tears, by tears of tenderneſs. For have I not ſeen. thee in one 
day dead and alive? Such is the ſtrange ſurprize I feel, that were 
my father ſaid to be alive again, to me it would ſeem no miracle; 
I thould believe it inſtantly. For is not thy return a miracle? 
Conduct thy enterprize as thou judgeſt beſt: but know; had'ſt 
thou never appeared, alone and unſupported as I was, I had deter- 

mined either to free myſelf from bondage, or to periſh nobly. 

OREST E 8, or tbe Chorus. - | 

Hold, princeſs. I hear a noiſe at the palace gates. 


E L E C T RA, altering her voice and manner. 
Enter, oh! ſtranger, enter. What thou bringeſt cannot fail of 
being favourably received. [ Ade.) But ſhort ſhall be this joy. 
+ A „ SCENE 
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SCENE te SECON D. 
To them the GOVERNOR. 


GOVERNOR. | 
Oh heaven] what ſtrange imprudence! Have you then loſt 
all care of your lives? What madneſs! when you not only be- 
hold ſo many dangers near, but that you are in the midſt 
of danger itſelf, in the palace of your foes. Had I not ſtood 
watching at the gate during your converſation, your projects would 
have ſooner appeared there than yourſelves. But, thank the Gods, 
this I have prevented. No more then of this uſeleſs diſcourſe, 
theſe unſeaſonable expreſſions of a joy which will never be ex- 
hauſted. Enter immediately. In affairs of this importance the 
leaſt delay is fatal. Now is the time to act. 
O REST ES. 
Let us enter: but in what ſtate are our affairs within? 
GOVERNOR. 
As happy a one as thou can'ſt wiſh. No one will know thee 
ere. 
O RES TE S. 3 
Thou haſt perſuaded them then that I am dead. 


GOVERNOR. 
Depend upon it, thou art thought by them to be an inhabitant 


of the ſhades. 
ORE SEES. 
Is their joy perfect? What are their ſentiments on this news? 


GOVERNOR. | h 
Hereafter thou ſhalt be told. It is ſufficient now to know, that 
every thing ſeems to favour their wiſhes, at a time when all con- 
ſpires to overthrow them. * 1 
ELECT KA. 
Who is this man, my brother? 
. ORESTSES, 
How ! doſt thou not remember him ? 
| ELECTED 
I do not. 4 : 


4 ORESTES, 
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O RES T E S. | 

The faithful friend to whoſe care thou formerly didſt confide me. 
ELECTRA. 

What! is it him? 
ON £8 TW 724+ 

Yes, he who, in conſequence of thy tender folicitude for my 
ſafety, carried me to Phocis. a 

9 EL E CT RA. | 8 
Oh heaven! and is this he, that only faithful friend, who, after 
my father's murder, dared to ſerve me. | 

|  _ORESTES. 
Be ſatisfied this is he. | | 
| ELECTIES | | 

Welcome thou only deliyerer of Agamemnon's race. By what 
happy chance ds I behold thee here? Thou who haſt preſerved 
us from ſo many miſeries; in whoſe faithful hands I truſted this 
dear pledge ; whoſe ha py fight ſaved my loved brother from the 
death which threatened him. How could'ſt thou hide thyſelf ſo 
long from me ? Why wert thou ſo cruel to give me a thouſand 
deaths by the feigned tale thou told ſt? Oh my dear father ! for 
in beholding thee I think I fee revived my real father. Know, 
that in one day thou haſt been the object of my deteſtation and 
my tendereſt friendſhip. | 

GOVERNOR. 

No more, princeſs. Let us reſerve theſe converſations for an- 
other time. hole days and nights will ſcarce be ſufficient for 
the recital of our mutual adventures. Let us go, princes, [To 
Oreſtes and Pylades.) tis time to execute our enterprize. None 


but women are in the om now. Should we delay but a few 
moments longer, more formidable. enemies may fall upon us. 


ORESTES*'S. £24 | 


Come then, my deareſt Pylades; let us not waſte the precious 
time in fruitleſs talk. Go in; but firſt let us invoke the tutelary 
Gods who guard the entrance of this palace. 


E LE CT RK A, a 
Oh great Apollo! look with a favourable eye on them and me. 
Alas! this liberal hand has ſpread upon thy altar all the gifts my 


indigent 


STROPHE. 


AxrIsTRO- 
PHE, 


— N i . 
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indigent piety could bring. I have nothing now to offer thee 
but my vows, my prayers, my adorations; deign to receive them, 
gracious power, us in this great enterprize, and let trem- 
bling mortals ſee how murder and impiety are puniſhed. 


FOURTH INT ERL U D E. 
Pogg. ; 

Oh Mars! what fury doſt thou breathe! The dreadful Deity 
longs to bathe himſelf in blood. Already. the inevitable Furies 
have poſſeſſed this palace : the Furies, horrid attendants on attro- 
cious guilt. This, trembling, I predicted; and the event will 
ſoon confirm my words. nr} | 

The ſon of Agamemnon, the brave revenger of his father, is 
now in the palace of his anceſtors. In ſecret and in diſguiſe he 
came. Already is his ſword unſheathed, and, ſoon to be bathed 
in blood, gleams in his hand. The immortal fon of Maia, Mer- 
cury himſelf, guides and protects him. The favouring Deity 
ſpreads a veil before his arduous enterprize, and ſoon it be 
executed. | 


ACT RT PT: ME 
SCENE the FIRST. 
ELECTRA, the CHORUS. 


ELECTRA. 1 

E OW, friends, the princes are this moment going to exe- 

cute their enterprize. Do you keep the ſtricteſt ſilence. 

CHORUS. 

What are they doing? 
ELECTRA 
| Now, while Clytemneſtra is buſied in her preparations for the 
funeral of Oreſtes, they preſs about her. She cannot eſcape them. 
CHORUS. h 


But why doſt thou come out of the palace, princeſs ? 
ELECTRA. 


EL'EETRA. 
I eame i» e Bene Amann dee thank en 2 
turn m % ai 1121 5 


SCENE the 8 E C O N D. 
ELLE CT RA. de CHORUS 
CLYTEMNEST RA, bebind the Scenes. 


Oh friends n n an 
2 EEE B 


Heard you thyt cry i onus * 
I) OHA Mes. — ene R v IAN OE 2 a 3 
| Horror ſeizes tne. * e ES 


CLYTEMNESTR 231 8 
My dear Egiſthus, where art thou "PETS DEE 
E 1. E 0 IT. RA, 
Again ſhe cries. „„ ⅛ IE es I 
| CLYTEMNESTR 4, bind dee, n 
Oh ! my ſon, have ſome ęompaſſien on her "__ bore 4.14 
* E LE CTR A. * 
en ene e ee 
CHORUS. | 
Oh wretched city! oh unhappy wal this fatal day com- 


pletes your miſeries! 1 2 


CLYTEMNES Ted; bind the S 
Oh! Lam waynded. | 


EL E c T R A; 
Strike, ſtrike, repeat the blow, if poſſible. - 


CLY T E NN bebind the Scenes. * 
Again ! Oh heavens ! | 


ELECTRA. 
Oh! may Egiſthus ſoon thare her fate. 


1 a 
a4 


Vo I. "EM CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 


- Thy imprecations have been fulfilled. Thadead revive.” 
leave their tombs to bathe themſelves i in the blood of the living, 


s CEN E the T HI'R p. 
ELECTRA, CHORUS, OREST Es, and PYLADES. 


E LE CT R A. 


| have offered : eus Mars. Well, brother ----- | 


4 
1 h — . _—_ 
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; | ORESTES. 77 
1 All's ſecure within the 3 if the Oracle of Apollo does not 
4 deceive us. At leaſt thy dead. Thou haſt nothing more to 
. W ne 1 

[ CH ORU 8, 


Hold. 1 perceive Egiſthus. 
"ELECT R A. 
Retire, 3 friends, enter the palace. See you not that haughty 


_— S(O = LAI a barbarous joy? 
CHORUS. 
Princes, withdraw this inſtant to the palace. May the we of 
this undertaking be equal to this fortunate beginning. 
ORESTES. 
Fear nothing. Your wiſhes will be accompliſhed. 
ELECTRA. 
Haſte, loſe no time, be gone. 
| ORESTES, at the gate of the palace. 
Now we are ſafe from view. 


ELECTRA. 
I will take care of all things here. | : 


Goon 


Deceive the victim, princeſs, by ſome probable diſcourſe, that 
he may fall more eaſily into the ſnare which, the Goddeſs of Ven- 
geance has * for him. 
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SCENE 


E L E C T R A. 5 
SCENE che F OUR T H. 
To chem E G1 s T H Us. 


th 5 E GIS T HUS. 

One of you tell me, ieee 
us the news of Oreſtes's death. Tis ſaid he periſhed in a chanot- 
race. But it is from thee, Electra, yes, from thee, notwithſtand- 
ing all thy paſt inſolence and rage, > "that Tek to know each 
circumſtance of an event which thou art too intereſted in not 
to be well nformod @: 


'ELECTR Aa.” 

Thou ar inthe right fr how info n begun of 
what concerns a perſon ſo dear to me — i 
10 1 G/ESTH US... 

Where are theſe ſtrangers? Deig to inform me. 


FF 


TI 


3 1 — 4 


wb + W 


8 MRT ts; 7 
alace, whe found one by whom they could 
8 Mr: 


| E619 T"H'v's. | ico 
Have they Grisced ber af Oele death 5 * 6. wt 
ELECTRA. 
Ves, n , 
| EGISTHUS. TIO JO 
How |! is the dead body of Oretes here then ? | 
f „ e 4 2 7 on oo TR 
Yes, thou may'ſt feaſt thy eyes on that ſad ſpeckacle. | 
| © Or THVEIESDS 
I muſt needs own, that, con to = cuſtom, thou ſay” | no- 
ding to m. this b Mad® inplmiſng 0 ht | 
Le TN K ee a 
Go, enjoy this pleaſure then, ſince thou eſteemeſt it ſuch. 


_EGTSTHUS: tho 
ere that the people keep a profound filence, and do 
| thou [To one f bis train.) direct * n to be thrown 
| Open, 


vb b B erA A 


open, that all the citizens of Argos and Myeene may enter. Ap- 

roach all of you; and now if there 15 one amongſt you who 
ſtill encourages deluſive hopes, let hitm come and view the lifeleſs 
body of Oreſtes ; let him tremble at that ſpectacle; let him learn 
. — to ſuffer the yoke; and, if he would not draw my ven- 
einde on Himſelf, Tet fim Ceaſe to marraur Sunn bas hefe king. 


ELECTRA. 


Aba all that duty could require, and time at length has 
taught me to yield to thoſe in power.. 


8 C E N E the FIFTH. 
ie gates are Ares chen, whithin Sheer u body overed.”” 


ORESTES, PYLADES, the GOVERNOR, Train, 
ELECTRA, the CHORUS, E GISTHUS.. 


E GISTHVUs. 
Oh Jupiter! what a tight is this for Rolf! Let his death- 
atiefy, my hatred. 1 know not whether chou, oh Neineſis * ! 
wilt revenge it. But that imports not. Remove [To Orten.] thoſe = 
veils which conceal him from my eyes, that his ſtill ſtreaming 
blood may drew from: me thee tribite of tears which I have re- 


folved to pay him. 
ORESTES. 


Remove theſe veils thyſelf. I RAI TT this 
coarſe, and weep over it. 4 


8 GIS nus. 
Thou art in the right. I will follow thy advice. Thou [Ta 
one of his Train. ] ſeck Clytemneſtra, and bring her hither. 


ORESTES, efter the veil is taken off. 
Bchold her there. 


EGIS THU S. 
oh heaven ! what an object ------- 


ORESTES. 
What doſt thou fear ? What is this object which thou feigneſt 
not to know ?. 
— enero een a ee ter etna 
|  '® The Goddeſs of Vengeance. 4 
4 EGISTHUsS. 


ELECTRA 19 
EGISTHUS. 


Unhappy man, with what enemies am I ſurrounded? Into what 
4 am I fallen? . 


= #4 ORESTES. 
Til now thou did'ſt imagine, that, livi as thou th 
had'ſt buſineſs with 1 2 * iy 1 T 
EGISTHUS. 
Alas ! I fee it but too well. Ie is Orcitzs then perhaps who 
talks thus to me. 
; ORESTES. 
Thou haſt gueſſed eruly: but, unhappily for thee, . 
EGISTHUS oY 
I am loſt. Yet, prince, ur mew pea on word 9 hes, 


E LE CT RA. a 

Hear him not, brother. Suffer not his words to make any 
impreſſion on thee. Of what uſe is the delay of a few moments 
to a victim loaded with ourſes and devoted to death? Deliver him 
as ſoon as pofſible to his ill fate; and when thou haſt ſacriſiced 
him, leave his body to be interecd.jin thoſe ® ſepulchres which it 
merits. By this, this only remed can'ſt thou aſſuage the memory 
of thoſe woes I have too long ſufered : 

| ORESTES. 

Enter this palace. — ah: Thy ſentence is pro- 

nounced z enter and ſuffer it. 
—EG18T.H US. 

Why in this palace muſt I ſuffer it ? If the deed chen insendelt 
to — be noble, why ſeek. to cover it wick darkneſs 7 Behold. 
me here; ſtrike, and give me death. 

'OR'E:ST E 8.7: 1 © 5 

10 is not for thee to U W ilkwin vain — 
"Tay, to that apartment where my father fell by thy murdering 
hands: that is the place which I have deſtined for thy pam 


ment, and my revenge. 


* a 9 - 
* 1848 


. 
a — 


* She means the birds. This puniſhment, which was worſe than death Ifil bears 
— w of the Greeks. 
E G1ISTHU 8. 
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EGISTHUS. 

Such is the decree of Fate. This palace then muſt be a witneſs 
to the preſent 'misfortunes of the race of Pelops , and of thoſe 
future ones which I foretel them. 

ES TE 'S 
- Tt ſhall at leaft be witneſs of thy death. My 1 is more 


Wee a 
E GIS TH Us. 


Thou murdereſt me in ſecret. In this thou doſt not imitate ty 
— who ＋ ſacrificed ------ 


ORESTES. 


No more. Thou ftriveſt in vain to ſhun the puniſhment thou 
haſt deſerved. Enter. 


EGISTHUS. 
Be thou my guide: III follow thee. 
ORESTES.. 
Enter, I command thee. It is thy part to obey. 
EGISTHUS. 
Art thou afraid that I ſhall eſcape from thee? 
ORESTES.... 
No : but I will not ſuffer thee to enjoy the leaſt conſolation in 
thy puniſhment. 
Behind the Scenes. 


Stop, receive the ſtroke I had reſerved for thee. 


| He appears again. | 
Were all to periſh thus who dare to violate the ſanctity of laws, 
crimes would be then leſs frequent. 


CHORUS. 
Oh houſe of Atreus! by this great deed it is, that, after FR 


endured fo many nile” thou at en recovereſt thy former 
freedom. 


* 
4s n__—1 


G—- —_ 


* The antients dreaded the imprecations like a ave who is nd to puniſhment, 


of the dying. and not like a free perſon. . This judicious 
+ He reproaches Agamemnon with the obſervation, - which removes that comic 
- munder of Iphigenia. - idea excited by the difficulty Egiſthus 


I He denies him the ſatisfaction of ap- makes to go firſt into the palace, belongs 
pearing to die voluntarily. He treats him to M. Dacier. 


OBSERVATIONS 


B S ERVATIONS 


| UPON THE 
ELECTRA or SOPHOCLES. 


his tranſlation, is a ſubject which neceſſarily produces a 
rent kind of tragedy from that of Oedipus. All his quota- 
tions from Ariſtotle on this head may be reduced to the diſtinction 
which is to be made between the two ſpecies of tragedy by the 


Tis Electra, as VI. Dacier juſtly obſerves in the preface to 
Ce 


different impreſſions reſulting from them. One is fmple; When 


the hero is. neither very virtuous nor very. wicked, and is led by 
degrees to abſolute miſery, as the unfortunate king of Thebes, 
The other, which Ariſtotle calls complex, ſhews the guilty puniſh- 
ed, and the innocent made happy. The philoſopher pronounces: 
this latter kind of tragedy to — leſs perfect than the former; 
which, in his opinion, is more really tragic ; while 2 other 
Grass by the — impreſſions leave on the mind) per- 
takes of the nature of comedy. * Thoſe writers,” adds he, 
© who have preferred this to the former have regulated their 
choice by the weakneſs of the audience, to whoſe taſte and 
«« deſires the poets generally conform.” Whatever art and delicacy 
there may be in this fubele remark, yet certainly it is not by this 
e 5 to judge of the merit of tragedies. If the 
don and conduct of each be equally good, the impreſſions 
they —— although different, are not leſs pleafing to the ſenſa- 
tions of the human heart ; at leaſt the preference will depend 
entirely upon the preſent ſituation, or, if you will, upon the pecu- 
— of the audience, which it is the poet's intereſt. to 
_ and to gratify. 
e ought therefore to conſider the traged of Electra ſuch 28 
it is in itte, without any regard to the difference between the 
ſentiments it produces, compared with the impreſſion made by 
en 1 d ˙ MANGA" 


r ä — 


* Ariftotle's Poetics, chap. 13. 


fed. 
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fied, both pieces have attained their end. The ſorrow produced 
by tragedy is. not always exactly. the ſame : but the pleaſure 
which either ſubject gives is not leſs exquiſite. The tranſition 
from anxiety to peace, from perturbation to calmneſs and ſerenity, 
have probably advantages which may counter-balance misfortune * 
to excels. 

But, in the firſt place, we will take a view of thoſe ſentiments and 
incidents which are judged ſhocking in the Electra. And doubt- 
leſs we cannot without horror behold a fon and daughter plung- 
ing a dagger in the boſom of their mother. Yet this conduct of 
Sophocles may, on ſeveral accounts, admit of juſtification. For, 
firſt, he takes great care to impreſs upon. the ſpectators, even 
from the firſt ſcene, that Oreſtes had formed this ſcheme by the 
expreſs order, and executed it under the auſpices, of Apollo. And 
he keeps this in their view; and would have them underſtand the 
murder of Clytemneſtra to be in ſome ſort an act of religion and 
obedience to the Gods. But this is to puniſh an unnatural crime 
by a horrid impiety to the Gods. The Greeks, full of the extra- 
vagant ideas that paganiſm inſpires, eaſily paſſed this over. But 
we, guided by the principles of the true religion, and enlightened 
by clearer reaſon, cannot excuſe it. 

Alcmeon, another ſubject of Greek tragedy, which we have 
loſt, though Ariſtotle mentions it, is in the ſame ſtate with 
Oreſtes. Amphiaraus, the father of Alcmeon, being folicited by 
Polynices, fon-in-law of Adraſtus, king of Argos, to go with him 
to the fiege of Thebes, which was undertaken to dethrone Ete- 
ocles, long obſtinately refuſed to comply with his requeſt. For, 
being a prophet, he knew that of the ſeven chiefs who engaged in 
this enterprize, all but one would periſh in it. But to get rid of 
the importunity of Polynices, he promiſed to be wholly directed 
on this occaſion by the advice of his wife Eriphile, or, according 
to others, he hid himſelf. Polynices bribed Eriphile by a preſent 
of great value. She diſcovered where Amphiaraus lay concealed, 
and forced him to go to Thebes. This prince at his departure 
commanded his ſon Alcmeon, who was then very young, to re- 
venge the death of his father by killing Eriphile ; which orders 
the young prince punctually obeyed. The commands of a father 
were not certainly of equal weight with thoſe of an Oracle. Yet 
the antients were ſatisfied with this motive for the action of Alc- 
the Greeks were more indulgent to incidents of this kind than we 

can 


THE TRAGEDY OF ELECTRA. 6. 
party by and had a particular reverence for the Oracle of 


can 
Apollo; yet, if we may judge by the judicious rules which Ariſtotle 
«en hid lens. a, Ach of this kind, they wotild have 
wiſhed a different conduct had been obſerved. It is probable at 


leaſt that they diſapproved of thaſe horrid words which | 
Electra while her mother is murdering, ** Strike, repeat the 
« blow, if it be poſſible.” Words Which raife the higheſt 
ho *Or. 4. N 2 | n ; - "> > | i 

It is true (and this is a ſecond argument which may be urged! 


in excuſe for Sophocles) that, befides the commands of a Deity, 


Clytemneſtra, on account of her batbarous treatment of Electta, the 
aſſaſſination of her huſband, and the death to which the had doomed 
Oreſtes, deſerved ſuch a puniſhment, if ever a mother could deſerve 
to die by the hands of her ſon. And, laſtly, Sophocles has in ſotme 


meaſure put Oreſtes and Electra under the neceffity of 3 
2 


s guilt, her cruelty to her children, 
the death ſhe for therm, nor even the abſolute commands 
of a Deity, can ſtiſle the cries of natute in the ſpectators who 
are ſenſible to the feelings of humanity. They would have Oreſ- 
tes revenged, but not by his own hand; or, if he killed his mo- 
ther, that he might kill her without knowing it. They cannot 
even pardon Horace, for killing his ſiſter. This 
foundation of that aſtoniſhing tragic power which we ſee reign in 
the three Electras. How is it _ to reconcile ſentiments fo 
NW in the heart of man? For Eſchylus and Euripides, tho' 
ey have followed another path, have arrived at the fame end, 
or, (if the critics will have it ſo) have ſplit upon the ſame rock. 
They were ſenfible, that they could not diſguiſe this fact from 
ſpectators who were acquainted with hiſtory, or, if they ſoftened 


by a crime, or 


nor the enormity of a 


it, the tragic power would be loſt. e bare notion which 


then prevailed concerning fatality, was ſufficient to lefſen the 
horror and atrocity of a meditated parricide, committed in cold 
blood. 
In other reſſ this tra of Sophocles is admirable. 
The opening nope —＋ art, by which . time, place, 
and that connexion of incidents which form the piece, are exact- 
ly marked. Nothing can be more beautiful and affecting than 
the grief of Electra. Her character is completely finiſhed in the 


ſcene between her and Cryſothemis: but the fineſt ſituation is 


that wherein the brother and ſiſter are made known to each other. 


Vox. I. — i It 


is however is the 
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It was this ſcene in particular, when, as Aulus Gellius * relates, 
one Polus, who acted the part of Electra, the better to enter into 
the character he appeared in, took the urn which contained his ſon's 
aſhes out of his tomb; and embracing it on the ſtage, as if it had 
been the urn of Oreſtes, filled the whole audience with emotions, 
not ſuch as are excited by well imitated grief, but with anguiſh 
that broke out in cries and tears. In a word, the conduct of this 
whole piece is ſo natural, ſo clear, ſo nobly diſpoſed, that it be- 
comes every moment more intereſting till the concluſion. * But 
without dwelling upon ſuch reflexions as cannot have eſcaped the 
readers, thoſe x. 25 will reſult from a compariſon of the Electras 
of Eſchylus and Euripides with that of Sophocles, will be more 
agreeable and of greater uſe. By this parallel we ſhall be better 
enabled to judge of the different merit of the three rivals, and of 
the different walk of geniuſes that treat on the ſame ſubject. _ 


— — 


— 


- + « Polus lugubri habitu Eleftrz indu- * mulacris neque incitamentis, ſed lu 
tus urnam & ſepulchro tulit filii, & quaſi atque lamentis veris.” Aul, Gell, Noct. 
< Oreſtis awplexus, opplevit omnia non ſi- Attic, I. 7. c. 5. | 


THE 
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E es 
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A 


TRAGEDY. Iv ESCHYLUS. 


HE title ſignifies P who carry libations ; and is taken 
from the ſubject i On Ds ND 
of Sophocles. Eſc ylus wrote upon this ſtory — 
and his principal perſons are the fame with his. 5 is 
compoſed of virgins, the ſlaves of 8 and affec- 
tionately attached to Electra. As Eſchylus introduces them carry- 


ing preſents to the tomb of Agamemnon, he 5 them 5 "ET 


of Coephores, which is the title 72 has taken 


ACT THE FIRST. 
The beginning ivinot anciny but that which, is wanting does 


not hinder us from perceiving” the expoſition of the ſubject, In 
the back part of the ſcene is he tomb of Agamemnon. Oreſtes 
arrives there with Pylades. He invokes Mercury, the Deity who 
preſides over funerals. He cuts off ſome of his hair to ſpread 


upon the tomb; and while he is employed in this pious ceremony, 
he perceives his ſiſter Electra at a diſtance, at the head of a com- 
pany of young girls, who approach, bearing offerings to the dead. 
Oreſtes, to avoid being ſeen, withdraws to a little diſtance. with 
his friend, after imp — Zr e aſſiſtance of Jupiter in the- ſcheme 
he has formed to revenge 


noble; and ſhews, chat the inventor of tragedy had u * 
exact ideas of it. 


Ya | The 


father. This expoſition is plain and 


5 
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The virgins ſtop at the tomb of Agamemnon ; and ſhe who 
ſpeaks for the reſt, declares, that ſhe has conducted the funeral 
ceremony with wringing of hands. Their cheeks,” adds ſhe, 
«« ftill ſhew the recent traces of their grief. Sighs are their 
* nquriſhagent. Their veils and garments are torn. A horrid 
dream, raiſed, without doubt, by the indignant ſhade of 
% memnon, terrifies Clytemneſtra, and obliges Her to ſend them 
to his tomb, to appeaſe him by theſe gifts. Oh deplorable - 
„ houſe! hated by the ſun ! and by mankind ! May darkneſs cover 
«« thee, and revenge the murder of thy ſovereign. That majeſ- 
ty of the throne, . eee 3 is vaniſhed ---- 


« Oh juſtice! how u uniſhments ! On ſome the 
« Goddeſs falls with yy eng ay ® wr ſhe purſues but ſlowly ; 
+ has Dr chick 


« night in which they are ſurrounded ------- Condemned to 
« wreched ſlavery, I muſt conceal my hatred for my cruel maſters, 
% and approve of theſe iniquities. But oh Agamemnon ! my 
tears in ſecret flow for thee ;| thou, thou art "ihe abject of my 

hidden grief.” It is dor poſſible to. render literally the farce 


und enrgy of theſe vere of he Chr 
ACT THE SECOND. 
Electra aſks theſe vi . 
father, to render acceptable to him the preſents: which they had been 
obliged to bring to his ſepulchre. Shall I fay,” e, © that 


they are the gifts of a tender wife to her beloved — M 
« Oh! can I ſay this without confuſion? Ought I to intreat that 


« he will _ theſe offerings 


«« them from me, as 
adviſe her to make vows for Oreſtes and herſelf, for all that hate 
Egiſthus, and to pronounce imprecations againſt her enemies. 
This is done in verſes, interupted nos 1 88 Soong = ee 

to inform Electra of what ſhe pray for 
She begins thus: Oh! terreſtrial Mercury, deign to inform 
me, whether my are accepted by the infernal Deities, the 
% witneſſes of my father's murder, and by the earth, from whoſe 
« liberal boſom all things proceed, and to whom all things return? 
« For this I pour this libation. „ behold us with 
6 | « pity- 
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« a pity plying, che, Reſtore liberty and. empire to Oreſtes, and to 
« me. inhuman mother has, given thee thy: aſſaſſin for thy 
« ſucceſſor. We are all betrayed; I am a flave, my brother is 

«+ baniſhed from his paternal <4: while thy hagbarous mur- 
* derers enjoy the fruit of thy tails. Oh Oreſtes. Grant 
« that my — may be leſs "patty than my mother's. And as 
« for our enemies, riſe to their view, in aweful vengeance riſe, 
and ſuffer not them who gave thee death to lie and triumph 
« over us. Such is the imprecation which I pronounce upon 
« them.” Par yet % the Thopuz, to join in funeral 
cries and ſongs about the tomb. 

The ceremony performed; Hlegtra with ſurpriſe ſome 
locks of hair, reſe her. own, ue ar She is 
convinced they are not Clytemneſtra's. A ray of hope darts into 
her mind: ſhe ſuſpects they may have A to Oreſtes. This 
idea ee her 5 Ava h arrow, and forces tears of joy 
from her eyes. 3 reſles herſalf hy an inſtinct of nature; 
but tho — to | ""Houbthul and perplexed, 2 
nearer, and obſerves print of feet upon POD ground ly 
like her own. All 3 — increaſe her — dhe 
continues in this uneaſy ſtatæ till Oreſtes a He thews him 
ſelf ſuddenly, and makes himſelf knowwto her brother, by pre- 
ſenting a veil to her which the had wrought herſelf, . 

This meeting is not ſo fine nor ſo pathetic'as that in Sophoctes ; 
but it is natural, and I ſee no reaſon for that aſſertion of N. Dacier: 
«« That it is managed in the coarſeſt manner 
I conceive why he it to be a fault, that the brother and 
fiſter are made known to each other fo ſoon. For 8 
cu « It is à capital error when this ion is ſo 
« far di i ;” that is, the change of ſtate. 
This remark would be juſt, if the recallaction produced imme 
con and ſuddenly the tranſition. from happineſs to miſery, as 

is generally the caſe with = part of tragic — — Not But 


it is not thus with the preſen airy — 

a e — 
ſigned to make in the » by putting his mother and the 
uſurper to death. The dovery — — muſt be brought 
about ſoon, in order to En inſenſibly, and in a probable. 
manner, an effect which is to be ſudden, and which requires pre- 
paration, Eſchylus then has not erred in this point more 
than Euripides, „ As for — 


Nor can 
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of coarſeneſs in the management of it, ico r 
r re wane Len ny TE e 


OREST ES afpears, while ELECTRA ic fil lng 
N ade: Gr meyer" go bad found upon the tomb. 


O REST ES. 
Implore the Gods to accompliſh the rſt of ty wiſhes. 
. A... | 
Ha] what have I obtained of them then ? 
$4 ORESTES. | 
Thou ben him whom hou ben @ ante deed 1 g. 

ELECTRA 

ot whow don thou ſpeak ? 
+  _ORESTES,. | 
Of Oreſtes, whoſe return I know thou bal oft withed for... 
SIG ELECTR A. 

Have the Gods then given him to me? 
| enk 


Menz. I am. Oreites. 
{ E I. E C T R A. | ? 

| Would thou oh! ſtranger, lay ſnares for me? 

* Lie d 9 eee 
| Tihould f then act contrary to my own intereſt. oe pts 
* ade e Bil C,. RA. % en h 1 
Comelt hon to infult my gre? t my ay | Rn 
+ 4 4 

I ſhare it with thee. | | 

A ELECTR A 

" How] is it then Oreſtes that I am ſpeaking to? 


- ORESTES. 


4 appear before thee, and thou ought ſt to know me, me whoſe 
preſence thou haſt acknowleged in thoſe locks of my hair, and 
even in the print of my feet, ſo like thy own. Compare with 

thine 
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thine that hair which belongs to à brother who-reſembles thee. 


Acknowledge this robe, the work of gon own | A; this pony 
embroidery, theſe figures, kc. 


Ariſtophanes, in his Clouds *, wench Rehe this diſcovery 
founded upon a reſemblance between Hair; a ſtroke of ſatire 
fo oblique that Madame Dacier ſeems not to have perceived, 
or was not willing to perceive it. But this ſtroke falls to the 
ground, fince EleGra does not merely from this reſemblance con- 
clude, that her brother is returned: but draws. this conſequence 
from many united obſervations. Euripides alſo in his Electra has 
ſome jeſts upon theſe, three marks which ſatisfy the princeſs 
namely, the reſemblance between her 'own hair and that ſhe 
found upon the tomb; the conformity between the prints of a 
12 which ſhe ſaw upon the ground, and that of her on; and, 

_ "_ which Euripides civilly calls a robe; tho 
cg words __— likewiſe a veil, and is uſed b y Eſchylus in 
that ſenſe. "Mig t not Oreſtes have preſerved this a. ch and have 
brought it with him, as a token to convince Electra that it was 
2 him. But Euripides, by theſe ſareaſms, not only 

damen gen d tragedy, whicle he-finks inso comedy, but he exag- 
gerates what may be thought ridiculous in this recollection, or 
3 rn he is deſirous of diſcovering it where it is not. 

—— this however in ſo diverting a manner, chat the reader 
ps will not be ſorry to ſee this paſſage of his Electra before 
7 the piece itſelf. —— — a domeſtic of 
 Agamemnon's returning tomb, appears tranſported with 
joy. * I have found,” ſays he to Electra, , ſome locks: of fair 

6 4 bait, and was extremely ſurpriſed at the raſnneſs of thoſe who 
carried them to — 6 They doubtleſs belong to no Argive. 
It muſt therefore be to thy brother, who was deſirous of ho- 
« nouring the manes of the unhappy Agamemnon. Look at 
<« theſe locks, compare the colour with that of thy own hair: 
thou knoweſt' thoſe who are nearly allied. 7 blood * 
« reſemble each other.“ 


ELECTRA. 


Thou dream'ſt, lim: on e 
Oreſtes would come Kate D 


. 


7 . e eee AA L r rn eee 
or 
: - cealed 


„ 
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cealed through fear of an Egiſthus ? (A bad argument apainſt 
Eſchylus. Oreftes was alone. It was neceſſary for him to make 
uſe of a ſtratagem to effect a revolution in the ſtate.) Beſides, 
why ſhould'ſt thou think his hair would reſemble mine? His 
muſt neceſſarily partake of the robuſt manner in which a young 
man of his rank is educated, and mine has acquired a ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy from the great pains that are taken to adorn our ſex. 
- Obſerve at leaſt the print of his feet upon the ground, 
them with thy own, fee whether they are not alikkeeQ. 
y ELECTRA. 

How is it poſſible that his feet ſhould have left any i 


wit þ 


impreſſion 

upon the ſtones or the hard ground? But grant this to be fo, is 

it to be imagined that the feet of a brother and ſiſter are exactly 

alike ? 10 | 
OLD MAN, 


: 


Haſt thou forgot then, that I was a child when 
carried away? Yet, were it poſſible that I had wrought him a 
robe, does he wear that robe ſtill, can'ſt thou imagine? Is it the 
fate of garments to grow with the that wears them ? De- 
pend upon it, this is ſome er, a friend of Agamemnon, or 
ſome faithful citizen, who has ived the watchfal eyes of guilt 
and power to bear theſe melancholly preſents to the tomb of the 
murdered king, &c. — | 


Laſtly, it muſt be confeſſed, that Ariſtotle “ gives but the ſecond 
8 8 to thoſe recollections which are founded only upon a reſem- 
lance, or upon probability. He even quotes the diſcos ery of Oreſtes 
in Eſchylus : but this does not prove that it is coarſely managed. 
After the firſt tranſports for this unexpected meeting are ſub- 
ſided, Oreſtes addreſſes an eloquent prayer to Jupiter; in which 
he implores him to preſerve the remains of an illuſtrious family. 
He adds, that, by the Oracle of Apollo, he is obliged to revenge 


_- 4 *** 11 —_— —— * 


| * Ariſtotle's Poetics, chap. 17. « * 
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the death of his father by killing his murderers; that he was 
threatened with the moſt cruel puniſhments by the God, unleſs he 
obeyed this command; and, if he did obey it, be ſhould be deli- 
vered up to he Puter be be ſtruck with 9770005 or ſome other 

diſeaſe, ſeparated from all commerce with mankind, and 
forced to drag a languiſhing life. This is ſtrange doctrine ! Gui 
whether he sor diſo d ede ge threatened 


puniſhment. However, he reſolves to Tenderneſs for a 
father, as well as com for a people, ed to the ambi- 
tion of an a mother guilty of A prevail over 


every other conſideration. Paging Low? wg that Eſchylus en- 
deavours to palliate another parricide by the neceſſity of commit- 
ting it. 
Ihe Chorus make vom, in favour of Oreſtes; and the brother and 
fiſter again indulge their mutual tenderneſs. In this ſcene, which, 
although long, is very ſpirited, there is a conteſt between the na- 
tural horror of ſuch a crime, and the unreſtrained defire of a re- 
venge which appears lawful. It is a loſs to our language, that we 
cannot render in it all the movements of the foul which lie min- 
in a croud of expreſſions and verſes fo energetie, that 
— toe all their beauty in a literal tranſlation, 'B 8 
ſee;- that the defire of vengeance is the predominarit paltidnin the 
heart of Oreſtes; but combated by ſome remaining ſcruples which 
Electra and the Chorus perceive inſpite of him, and which without 
him know that they perceive they endeavour to ſubdue. 
« Oh my father!” cries Oreſtes, © where art thou? Where is that 
« fatal bed in which thou wert murdered?” Electra is agitated + 
with the ſame emotions of grief and tenderneſs ; and the Chorus ex- 
hort them not to weep, but to revenge him for whom they weep. 
Alas! continues the if thou had'ſt loft th life ut 
« the ſiege of Troy, by n thy aſhes would 
„ have been mingled with thoſe of many i 
« king thou wert.” The Chorus inyoke Jupiter, the revenger, 
and the Furies. Where are ye, infernal eſſes; ye who never 
« fail to reven hob who hve loan baſely murdered, caſt your 
on the ſad remains of the Atrides.” But Electra, who finds 
too much ſoftened Jing hes thoughts upon her mur- 
der father only, animates her rage with the idea of a barbarous 
wife, who ed niard into the heart of her huſband; and 
gi contin of the act. Upon which Oreſtes tells 
3 * that 


Vol. I, he 


uſtrious whoſe 


nm es =r% 1 
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* r ſays ſhe; « and be- 
« hold this is the place where ſhe buried them.” She then, in a few 
words, recounts the miſeries ſhe has ſuffered, and invokes her father 
and the Gods. Theſe frequent invocations, continued alternately, 
give ſoul to this whole ſcene, and are the natural expreſſions of 


ard conjure Agamemnon to remember 
Ge crnoties they had inflicted on him and repeat all the horrid. 
. 


Oreſtes at length enquires by what ſtrange caprice Clytemneſtra 
had been induced to ſend libations to the tomb of a huſband 


whom ſhe had murdered. They tell him, the queen had. been 
„„ 
e Dr I LAY ve it ſuck, and it drew 
blood from her inſtead of milk. This ſhort recital is extremely 
ſimple and natural. Such is the manner of the antients. It pre- 
1 y in a few words. Oreſtes, who conceives the 
ſenſe of the ſwears to accompliſh it ; and for this 

he ſends Electra back to the palace, to obſerve all that 

there ; he binds the Chorus to ſecrecy, and requires the 
of his friend Pylades in the execution of his ſcheme, The Chorus, 
for the Interlude, as uſual, recount thoſe fatal amours which have 
been cemented by blood. The is 6 fares of toknlgns Joves put 


———_— 
ACT THE THIRD. 


— IIs Oreſtes calls him, and orders 
to give notice of the arrival of a ſtranger. Clytemneſtra en- 
* by Electra. Oreſtes calls himſelf a native of Daulia, 
ſent by Strophius to acquaint the Argives with the death of 


Oreſtes, and feigns not to know either the queen or princeſs. 


This prince, who is not known to Clytemneſtra, excuſes himſelf 
for being the meſſenger of ſuch melancholy to perſons who 
honour with the rights of hoſpitality. 
the news without any ſhew of grief; 


TRAGEDY: BY ESCHYLUS. rt 
The old woman who nurſed Oreſtes enters, tv go in ſearch of 
Egiſthus . the queen's orders. The inhuman mother, ſays 
ſhe, “ affects to be grieved; but it is with difficulty that ſhe con- 
«« ceals her joy. It is for me to lament the unfortunate Oreſtes.” 
And accordingly ſhe expreſſes the moſt affecting ſorrow. The 
character of this nurſe is full of ſimplicity: for ſhe gives a detail 
of all the cares which the infancy of Oreftes had her. This 
we muſt attribute to the antient manners. She f almoft 


word for word in the ſtyle of Phenix, in Homer, with regard to 


Achilles. This ſimplicity has been charged upon Homer as a fault, 
and will hardly be pardoned in Eſchylus. The Chorus, to con- 
fole the old woman, juſt hint to her, that the | of Oreſtes's 
death may be falſe, and by defign, and on her 
to go and deliver her meſſage to Egiſthus without delay. Duri 
this interval, the Chorus fing-as uſual, to occupy. the 3 an 
their ſongs are only prayers for the ſucceſs of Oreſtes. We muſt 
not omit obſerving, that the old woman, in this converſation with 
the Chorus, tells them, that ſhe was commanded to warn Egiſthus 
to bring his guards with him. The poet makes uſe of this pre- 
caution to mark the character of tyrants ; who, having every thing 
to reproach themſelves with, live in fear, and at the fame 
time to keep the minds of the audience in ſuſpence, by raifing 
CE ES 3 
move it , by biddi 0 beware 
a 
, to prevail upon him to come unattended, by informing him 
| been of dhvyned e him : 
ACT THE FOURTH. 

Egiſthus accordingly appears, attended by one man only, who had 
bete to him by the two ſtrangers. He comes 52 informed 
of the truth of Oreftes's death. He does not ſuffer his joy to 
break. out, as in Sophocles : on the contrary, his cautious palicy 
makes him declare, that he is concerned ſuch reports are ſpread 
about; for, if they are not certain and well founded, they may 
produce dangerous canfequenes, by recalling to remembrance the 
death of Agamemnon : that perhaps theſe reports take their riſe 
from the idle fears of women. This ſhews, that he was alſo ac- 
quainted with the news by the nurſe, who had been ſent from the 
queen He interrogates the man ho is with kim; and this man 
refers him to the two ſtrangers for fuller information 
25 1 — 22 n Egiſthus 
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Egiſthus enters their apartment, while the Chorus offers up pray- 
ers for his deſtruction. Immediately on his entrance he is wound- 
ed by Oreſtes. His cries are heard upon the ſtage. The virgins 
who compoſe the Chorus remove to a little diſtance, partly 
through fear, and partly that they may not be thought accomplices 
in this action. A domeſtic, terrified and amazed, comes out of 
the palace, and by his cries declares the death of his maſter. 
The queen comes out of her apartment. He acquaints her with 

— hr happened. Ah!” cries Clytemneſtra, © we are be- 
« trayed: we periſh by a ſtratagem, as we have made Agamem- 
0 non periſh.” She for arms : but Oreſtes immediately pre- 
ſents himſelf before her. It is thou whom I now ſeek,” fays 
he, for Egiſthus is puniſhed.” Clytemneſtra ſighs for the death 
of her dear Egiſthus. * Barbarian!” adds Oreſtes, / thou loveſt 
this huſband, tis well; thou ſhalt attend him to the tomb.” 
Clytemneſtra, who in this deed diſcovers her fon, implores his 
mercy, and ſhews him that breaſt which had given him ſuck. 
Oreſtes is ſtaggered at this fight. © What I do,” fays he, 
« my dear Pylades? Pylades confirms his wavering reſolution, 
by reminding him of the command he had received from heaven. 
« Where are the Oracles of Apollo? Where are thy. oaths ? 
© Muſt all thy family be contemners of the Gods?” Oreſtes ſup- 
preſſes his tenderneſs, and bids the queen follow him to that apart- 
ment where the body of Egiſthus lies, that ſhe may be ſacrificed up- 
on it. A double crime united you in life; the ſame deſtiny ſhall 
* unite you in death; come and him once more.” The diſ- 
courſe between the mother and 2 n by quick inter- 
changes of anſwers and replies, is ſhort and ſpirited. It begins thus. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. a 
Remember, oh! my ſon, that I have nouriſhed thee, and grant 


me life. 
ORESTES. | | 
Thou didſt murder my father, and thou would'ſ live with me 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
It was Deſtiny that gave death to Agamemnon. 
ORESTES. 
And it is Deſtiny that revenges it by thine. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. . 
Thou ſerpent which I have nouriſhed at my breaft !- Ah! my 
dream was too true. - ORESTES. 
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 AOO'RESTB $51 yrs 
| Thy hand committed « partie 3 tis by's paricide. 


It muſt be confeſſed, there is ſomething too inhuman i in i this for 
our manners, however Eſchylus may haye endeavoured to ſoften it. 
The Oracle cannot juſtify a,deed ; for. ſtill. it is a ſon who 
kills his mother, and a . Suppliant at his feet. This cir- 
cumſtance ſeems leſs cruel in ſ — than in Eſchylus or Euri- 
ow. The Chorus terminate act, by ſinging a kind of tri- 

al hymn for a work of vengeance, n a you ſays by 
Juf nee heefelf, the depghter of At, e | 


ACT .T-HE FIFTH 


Oreſtes —— the gates to be 
thrown open. He ſhews to at a diſtance, the bodies 
of Clytemneſtra and Egiſthus. ſhews them at the ſame time 
the robe with which they covered Agamemnon when ty afſa(- 
ſinated him, and the chains with which he was bound. 
this abominable robe, ſays he, . not to be ſeen by my father; 
„but that the ſun, Who has beheld the blood which has been 
„ ſhed, may witneſs for me, that it is with juſtice I have dared 
« to kill a = As for Egiſthus's death, I ſeek not to defend 
«« that act. He has ſuffered a juſt and mild puniſhment for mur- 
«« der and adultery.” The Chorus at this ſpectacle feel their grief 
and indignation renewed : but Oreſtes has no other fruit from his 
victory, than the being obliged to fly to Delphos, in obedience to 
the orders of Apollo. He already that his reaſon is diſor- 
dered : but before the Furies begin to torment him, he takes the 
Argives to witneſs of his innocence ; and leaving them to enjoy 
the liberty he had ſo lately red them, he baniſhes himſelf 
far from his country. At inſtant he thinks he ſees the Eu- 
menides, with ſerpents hiſſing round their heads, and eyes diſtil- 
ling blood. This is but the begining of his madneſs; and Eſchy- 
lus has only ſketched it out, but with a maſterly hand. Oreſtes 
does not entirely loſe the uſe of his reaſon. He retires with Py- 
lades ; and the Chorus conclude the piece with lamenting 
deſtiny of this family, among whom ſo many murders had You 
committed : they lament alſo the fate of Oreſtes, condemned to 
take vengeance on a mother, bn to be criminal againſt his will. 
I muſt not omit to obſerve, that the Furies by whom Oreſtes is 
tormented, and which had been called by Clytemneſtra zhe * 
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dogs of a mother, is a very ancient and very noble picture of that re- 
morſe which haunts the conſcience of a criminal; a remorſe which 
nature renders more poignant when it is occaſioned by fo horrid a 
crime againſt her as parricide. Cicero ſpeaks excellently on this 
fubjet*. * When on the ſtage you ſee a man is repreſented as 
% ouilty of ſome impious crime, and therefore tormented by the 
4% Furies, and ſei with horror at the view of their 
<« torches, you muſt not imagine that this is ever really the caſe. 
„The Furies which torment the guilty wretch are his own fears. 
« By them he is inceſſantly purſued, racked by his own black 
„ ſchemes, torn by his remorſe. Theſe are the domeſtic Furies 
* which are ever inſeparable from the impious. Theſe are they 
«© who day and night revenge by deadful but juſt puniſhments, 
* the blood of fathers upon their - parricide ſons.” | Nolte enim 
putare, quemadmodum in fabulis ſæpenumerò ui detis, eos qui aliguid 
impie ſcelerategue commiſerint, agitari & perterreri Furiarum tedis 
ardentibus. Sua quemque fraus, & ſuus terror maxim? vexat : ſunm 
guemgue ſcelus agitat, amentidgue afficit : ſuæ malæ cogitgtiones canſci- 
entiægue animi terrent. He ſunt impiis afſidue domeſticeque Furie, 
gue dies noftefſque parentiim penas 4 conſceleratiſſimis filiis repetunt. - 
— — B Y I Cs 42 am 
Cicero pro Raſ. amer. n. 10. 
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FTER het this doch f Kn r u B give - this 
ſubjeR a farther explanation, tho ſeen by the three rivals 
in different views. The of Egiſthus is = und-work of 

al Geir eee? and befides, Euri 3 72 explain it to 

us, in his prologue ; which, like moſt of others, VOTE 
tive. 


ACT THE FIRST. 


A Mycenian, who lives at u fall diſtance from Argos, is the 
firſt that enters upon the ſcene, and, apoſtrophiſing his country, 
traces I a of its regal family ; 
the enterprize of Agamemnon ; his tion againft Troy; 
—_ murder, nn — with 
Egiſthus ; and-the conſequenees t attroctous us 
married to and in poſſefſion of the throne, reſolves. 
to kill Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon : but the young 8 
———— Aron 4 an 7 an old man, 
do EI The ryrant at firſt 
conſents that Electra live; bee Wang Ker Wake, and de 
manded in marriage by all the princes of Greece, he grows appre- 
henſive that ſhe will one day be in a condition to revenge her fa- 
ther's murder, and therefore determines to kill her. However, 
Clytemneſtra ſaves her life, rather through policy than tenderneſs. 
The death of the daughter would have rendered the government 
of the mother too odious, and would have added new force to the 
reſentment of Oreſtes, who had the uſur- 


per's head. * Theſe reaſons,” ſays the man, © have determined the 
W Noble, though poor, my 
quality 
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ce quality is obſcured 5 indigence. ee were ſuch 
* as Egiſthus wiſhed they ſhould be. He thought there was no- 


« thing to fear from one in ſo depreſt a ſtate; whereas a huſband 
« more powerful might have recalled the murder of 2 
* to remembrance, and would not have ſuffered the authors to re- 
* main unpuniſhed.” ' os 52 2 og 
Euripides gives to this Mycenian the true character of a man 
nobly born, who in adverſity preſerves ſentiments worthy of his 
birth. The poet makes a Philemon * of him, a man who reſem- 
bles the virtuous huſband of Baucis ; a prince by the qualities of 
his mind, a labourer through the neceflity of his fortune; re- 
verencing the Gods, worthy to have them for his gueſts, the 
friend of juſtice, and the enemy of tyranny. Forced to marry the 
daughter of his deceaſed ſovereign, he is made the victim of an 
unjuſt and cruel policy. He is her protector, rather than her huſ- 
band ; and publicly declares that his reſpect for the blood of his 
lawful king, prevails over his ambition to be the huſband of a 
princeſs ; and that he has always conſidered her as a ſacred pledge 
which the Gods have confided to his care. Euripides takes many 
precautions upon this laſt article, but beſides that this opening 
is not near ſo beautiful as that of Sophocles, which is a finiſhed 
model, the imagination is a little wounded by this marriage /and 
no marriage. et none. 1 2683 d 
In the ſecond ſcene we ſee a young woman, meanly dreſt, bear- 
ing an urn upon her head, which ſhe is going to wich water 
from the neighbouring fountain. This is Electra, who makes 
herſelf known by complaining to heaven of the cruelty of a mo- 
ther who had reduced her to ſo deplorable a condition. Her huſ- 
band meets her; and tenderly complains, that, notwithſtanding all 
his intreaties and the orders he had given to prevent her, ſhe would 
ſtill debaſe herſelf to ſuch vile employments, unworthy of her 
birth. hold thee equal to the Gods,” replies Electra, thou 
* whoſe virtuous tenderneſs haſt reſpected my diſtreſs, In misfor- 
«« tunes like mine, can there be a greater alleviation than to find a 
« friend like thee ? It is to this pure, this perfect friendſhip that 
« I pay homage, by employing myſelf thus. Alas! is it not juſt, 
« that, * zap. gratitude at leaſt, I ſhould ſhare thy labours, and 
« relieve thy cares? | | 


- 
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® See Ovid's Metam. b. 8. v. 632. 
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The huſband ſubmits to all her defires, and prepares to go and 
ſow his field as ſoon as it is day; which ſhews the tnith ating | 
ſtate to which Egiſthus had reduced Electra, by conſtraining her 
to be the wife of a perſon who ſubſiſted by the painful labour of 
his hands. | | the; 
They retire, and Oreſtes and Pylades appear, (with s theſe 
two — inſeparable). The friends makes — N to 
the audience by their mutual affection. Oreſtes declares, that 
he is come by the orders of Apollo to revenge the death of his 
father; that, favoured by the night, he had performed the ſacri- 
fices due to the dead upon the tomb of Agamemnon ; and that 
| when the day appeared it would not be difficult for him to keep 
upon the frontiers of Argolis, that he might be ready to with- 
draw, in caſe he ſhould be diſcovered ; and that he' might endea- 
vour to find out his fiſter's houſe, which he believed was not far 
diſtant. They perceive Electra, who is taking water from the 
fountain; and ſuppoſing her to be a ſlave or country girl, they 
retire aſide a little, waiting till ſhe ſhould paſs 78 that they 
or 


may draw from her ſome neceſſary informations. this pur- 
poſe they - ſeat themſelves near Electra's houſe without know- 
ing it. | | | 


letra believing herſelf alone, renews her complaints while 
ſhe is filling her urn. Theſe complaints are expreſſed in a kind of 
ode, which the antients called monodie, or ſoliloquy, to be ſung ; 
which makes the interlude of the firſt act, as well as the following. 
Accordingly Electra, perceiving the Chorus, invites them to mourn 
with her; and, the more to en them, ſhe deſcribes the death 
of her father, the abſence or perhaps ſlavery of her brother, and 
her own misfortunes, in thoſe ſpirited ſtrokes and frequent excla- 
mations which make the ſoul of the Chorufles of Euripides. The 
character of Electra is the ſame, and the ſoliloquy is in the ſame 
taſte as in Sophocles. Ob thou pure light !. thou azure ſey, which 
encompaſſeth the earth, &c. But that of Euripides is leſs conciſe 
and leſs beautiful in our language. | | Sg 

Electra ſets down her urn before they begin the melancholly 


ceremony; that is, before they pay their tribute of tears and fu- © 


neral cries to Agamemnon's ſhade. The Chorus, which is only 
compoſed of ſhepherdeſſes and country girls, through compaſſion 
attached to the fortune of Electra, endeavour to prevent this 
princeſs from indulging her grief, by talking to her of a feſtival 
which they were going to celebrate. She has no longer any 

Vo I. I. Aa « taſte 
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« taſte for feaſts and dances. Joy is a ſtranger to her; tears are 
% now her only nouriſhment, and all the conſolation ſhe is per- 
« mitted to have.” She bids them obſerve her dreſs, ſo unworthy 
of a princeſs of her rank, but ſo conformable to her misfortunes. 
Upon which the Chorus, with that ſimplicity which marks their 
character, offer her richer garments, and more ſuitable to her birth, 
to engage her to appear at their public feſtivals, and honour the 
Gods with her preſence, to render them more propitious to her : 
for they omit no argument which they think can prevail upgn 
her. My dear friends,” ſhe replies, © the Gods are become 
« jnſenfible to the miſeries of Electra, and deaf to the cries of 
« Agamemnon's blood: every thing conſpires to aggravate m 
« diſtreſs; I mourn a murdered father; my brother ſtill is left 
% me; but he, unhappy prince, either wanders in diſtant coun- 
« tries, or is a ſlave: while I, driven from the palace of my an- 
« ceſtors, and doomed to live in a miſerable cottage on theſe 
«« dreary rocks, conſume away with grief, in the view of a mo- 
* ther who peaceably enjoys the fruit of her crime in the bed of 
that huſband whom ſhe maſlacred.” 


CT TRE SECOND. 


Oreſtes and Pylades, who hear all that paſſes, ſuddenly riſe from 
the place where they had fat concealed ; and the princeſs, terrified 
at the ſight of two armed ſtrangers, attempts to fy. But Oreſtes 
obliges her, notwithſtanding her cries, to ſtop, and aſſures her he 
has no intention to hurt her. Why then theſe arms,” ſhe re- 
plies, ©. and why did you keep yourſelves concealed. ſo near my 
« houſe?” Electra is with reafon ſurpriſed at ſeeing armed men 
ſo near her; becauſe the Greeks, wg 1% been already obſerved, 
very ſeldom carried any weapons about them. The- prince, to 
diflipate the terror of his fiſter as ſoon as poſſible, tells her, that 
he is come to bring her ſome certain intelligence of her brother. 
« Oh Gods!” cries ſhe, and does he ſtill live, or is he no 
% more.” He lives,” replies Oreſtes ; © be happy in this news.” 
If we recollect the turn Sophocles has given to this interview be- 
tween the brother and ſiſter, we muſt acknowlege, that Euripides 
has not been near fo happy in this ſcene. Yet it is intereſting : 
for Oreſtes, who ſtill paſſes for a ſtranger, relates to his fiſter all 
his adventures and the conſequences of his exile. Shie tells him, 


that ſhe is married to a man whoſe fortune is greatly inferior to 
6 her 
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her rank, but whoſe generoſity is more than equal to it ; that this 
virtuous friend had always treated her like a fiſter, as well through 
his reverence for the royal race, from which ſhe was deſcended, 
as that he might not be the miniſter of the barbarous policy of 
Egiſthus ; that the tyrant, deceived by the ſpecious veil of a mar- 
riage which he ſuppoſed real, enj the pleaſure of beholding 
her reduced to this humiliating condition, which rendered her 
contemptible, and left him nothing to fear from her poſterity : 
and adds, that the friends ſhe had made in this tetirement (ſhe 
2 of the Chorus) are her confidants, faithful to the memory 
emnon, and enemies to the uſutper and her huſband ; 
but She cg none but Oreſtes is able to overthrow the tyranny. - 
Haſt thou courage enough, refumes Oreſtes, * to aſſiſt in 
« killing thy mother?” I have enough,” replies the, to 
« murder bir with that very ſteel with which ſhe murdered her 
% hufband.” May I affure Oreſtes,” fays he, « that thy teſo- 
lution is fixed?” I am content to die,” ſhe anſwers, when 
« T have given death to this inhuman mother.“ 


This is barbarous, as M. Dacier juſtly obſerves; and certainly preface to 
Electra is more ſu W in Sophocles. Euripides likewiſe uſes Electra. 


a little artifice to nd the diſcovery of the brother to his ſiſter, 
by making Electra ſay, that ſhe ſhould not know her brother if 
1 him, 1 the old man who carried 
rivate pas, - 8 is not brought 
about in — ſecond 20 (is M. Dacier 0 598 in the third 2 
we ſhall ſee prefently. For here, Oreſtes, t the better to ſupport the 
character of a ftranger which he had afſumed, aſks his ſiſter what 
meſſage the will ſend by him to a brother fo tenderly beloved? 
* Recount my miſeties and his own to him,“ the replies, We 
have already ſeen a detail of theit miſeries, which the re in 
a manner ſtill more animated; for ſhe paints in the moſt lively 
colours the wretched condition to which the tyrant had reduced 
her. She expatiates upon her ruſtic habit, her hands inured to 
labour, her continual grief, which baniſhes her from aſſemblies, 
feſtivals, and ſacrifices, and which condemns her to an obſcure 
and miſerable ſolitude. To this ſhe oppoſes the felicity of Cly- 
temneſtra; which, thou Faure © is emer, — — She . 
ſcribes her as ſeated on ificence, fur - 
rounded by her faithful ee He om N 0 Agamemnon, 
amidſt the luſtre of a ſplendid and haughty court, while the 


blood of Agamemnon dries unreyenged upon the walls of the 
Aa 2 palace, 
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palace, with which they are ſtained. And, laſtly, ſhe repreſents 
Egiſthus inſolently riding in the ſame chariot in which Agamemnon 
uſed to appear with ſuch real dignity, holding in his perfidious 
hand the ſceptre which he had dipped in the blood of that great 
monarch, whaſe manes and whoſe tomb he daily inſulted. 

The Chorus in the mean time perceive the huſband of Electra, 
who is juſt returned from the field, and who ſeems ſurpriſed at firſt 


to behold the princeſs in ſo familiar a converſation with two men. 


Electra inſtantly removes his ſcruples, which are founded on the 
nice delicacy of the antients. The labourer being informed that 
Oreſtes is {till alive, expreſſes his joy for the good news, and offers 
the two travellers all the dues of hoſpitality. He intreats them ta 
enter his cottage, which is ready to afford them the beſt welcome 
his poverty will. permit. He is concerned this offer had not been 
made them ſooner. He orders his ſervants to take care of their 
baggage, intreating them at the ſame time not to diſdain his 


offers. He is a Philemon, who receives the Gods under his humble 


roof. ; 
Oreſtes, equally ſurpriſed and pleaſed to find in a man of his 
low condition ſentiments which are often vainly ſought for in per- 
ſons of a more elevated rank, draws a fine though tedious moral 
from the caprice of fortune, which ſometimes in. princes conceals 
baſe and degenerate minds, and to common men gives the moſt 
noble and heroic qualities. But Electra, aſhamed to receive the 
illuſtrious ſtrangers in a cottage deſtitute of all conveniencies, 
ſends her huſband to the old Governor, who had ſaved the life of 
Oreſtes, with a requeſt that he would provide an entertainment 
leſs unworthy of them. The labourer conſents to his wife's pro- 
poſal, anly becauſe it is hers; but adds, that even his indigence 
will afford him the means of treating his gueſts for one day at leaſt ; 
for he holds that for a rich repaſt which Philemon Fave to the 
two Deities Jupiter and Mercury, who were his gueſts, an open 
countenance, and a liberal heart; t 
« * Super omnia vultus 
Acceſſere boni, nec iners pauperque voluntas.” 
His reflexion however as he goes out is, that the rich and hap- 


py enjoy a great advantage in being able to ſerve their friends, and 
to provide for extraordinary occaſions. For, as for common ones, 


® Ovid's Metam. b. 8. v. 631. ; 
| abundance 
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abundance he thinks is unneceſſary, according to that maxim 
which Horace has fince tranſlated, ſpeaking of a rich man: 


Non tuus hic capiet venter pluſquam meas.” 


The flomach of the rich is not larger than that of the poor. Theſe 
maxims of a man, contented with poverty, and who envies the 
great only for the pleaſure they muſt enjoy in making others happy, 
completes the engaging picture of a truly virtuous man. 

The Interlude of the Chorus ſeems a little detached from the 
ſubject. It is at leaſt a Pindaric digreſſion. For in it the Chorus 
apoſtrophiſe the thouſand veſſels that failed to Troy; they expa- 
tiate upon the glory of Achilles; they ſpeak of his ſhield in the 
ſame manner as Homer ; they deſcribe the principal figures with 
which the art of Vulcan had adorned it ; they repreſent Achilles 
upon a rapid chariot, covered with clouds of duſt, and carrying 
terror and death among the Trojan ranks. Laſtly, they conclude 
with ſame expreſſions of indignation againſt Clytemneſtra, whoſe 
impious hand had murdered the chief of ſuch heroes and the mo- 
narch of ſo many kings; and foretel the vengeance that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow a crime ſo horrible; for this is the point aimed 
at, as by Pindar in his Odes. | 
0 nts x4 nid. hol - co os. MS. 1 oe : 

The old man who had brought up Agamemnon and lis 

jet no wr bending under the — of years. He knocks 

at Electra's door, not without expreſſions of grief that a miſerable 

cottage ſhould hold the place of a palace to a princeſs. As ſoon 

as ſhe appears he accoſts her reſpectfully, preſents her a lamb 

(which he has choſen from amongſt his flock), flowers to ſtrew 

the table, a pitcher of exquiſite wine, ſome cheeſes; in a word, 

a mere ruſtic repaſt for her new gueſts. He cauſes theſe preſents 

to be carried into the cottage. He then wipes his eyes; for — ſight 

of a princeſs in ſuch extreme poverty, and the ſtriking contraſt there 

was between the ſituation in which he found her, and that in which 
he had formerly ſeen her, had awakened ideas which melted him 

to tears. He ſpeaks and acts like the fofter-fathers of the Greek 
princes, and with all the ſimplicity of the good antient times. 

After this firſt converſation he tells her, that he was juſt come 
from the tomb of Agamemnon, where he had renewed his tribute 


* Horace. Sat. 1. h. 1. v. 48. 


of 
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of tears, and poured a libation of wine: but that he had been 
greatly aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw there. Some locks of hair were 
ſpread upon the tomb, a black ſheep, whoſe blood was newly 
ſhed, lay by it, and all the other marks of a recent ſacrifice ap- 
| We have already given a tranſlation of this ſcene; which 

is maliciouſly deſigned by Euripides to ridicule the diſcovery of 
Oreſtes as managed by Eſchylus. Electra refutes all the old man's 
arguments, who will have it, that it was Oreftes who had come 
there to honour the manes of his father. This ſcene, indepen- 
dent of the ſatire in it, which is miſplaced, is yet 2 con- 
nected with the whole piece, and helps to keep up that ſuſpenſion 
which Euripides intends it ſhould. 

Oreſtes now comes out of the cottage, and ſhews himſelf to the 
old man, while he is aſking Ele&ra ſome queſtions concerning 
him. The aſtoniſhed Governor gazes on kim in ſilence, and 
ſeems to devour him with his eyes. Invoke the Gods, Electra,“ 
cries he immediately, and look at thy gueſt. It is Oreſtes.“ 
This is not eafily credited. He inſiſts upon it; and at length 
| ſhews an undoubted proof, which is a mark the prince received 
upon his forehead while he was a child and running after a fawn 
with his ſiſter. This is copied from Homer. | 

Electra, convinced by this mark, and by the teſtimony of the 
old man, inſtantly embraces her brother. The firſt tranſports at 
this diſcovery are well touched: but it is leſs ſtriking and leſs 
animated than that of Eſchylus, which Euripides has made the 
ſubject of his raillery. But Sophocles has the advantage of them 
both, by ſuppoſing that Oreſtes was believed to be dead, who on a 
ſudden is known to be alive, that Electra may in an inſtant paſs 
from extreme diſtreſs to the higheſt tranſports of joy. 

Euripides gives very lively ſentiments to the Chorus upon the 
return of Oreſtes; but the prince, without attending to theſe uſe- 
leſs expreſſions of affection, begins to conſult the Governor upon 
the means of revenging Agamemnon. * Have we any friends 
« remaining ?” ſays he, © or are they all as depreſt as our for- 
« tune? What reſolution ſhall I take ? Shall I attempt this en- 
<« terprize by ſtratagem, or by open force? In a word, what 
«« courſe thall I purſue, in order to puniſh my enemies? 

« My ſon,” replies the old man, I will not flatter thee with 
e HM-grounded hopes. Thou art unfortunate ; therefore thou haft 
* no friends. A friend, who in good and bad fortune continues 
* always the ſame, is a treaſure ſeldom to be found. Beſides, at 
40 thy 
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« thy departure, no ray of hope was left, thy party is diſperſed. 
& Know then, that to regain the throne of thy x Arton gp oa 
«© haſt no reſource but in thy own valour and the affiſtance of 


« the Gods.“ 
ORESTES. 
What is to be done to ſecure ſucceſs ? 


OLD MAN. 
Thou muſt kill Clytemneſtra and Egiſthus. 
O REST ES. 
It is to this glory that I aſpire. But how is it to be attained? 


OLD MAN. 
— aocall Into hwrpaticy: but courage alone is 
not ſufficient, 
ORESTES. 


I underſtand thee. The city is well guarded, and centinels 
watch continually. : 
OLD MAN. 


This is but too true. Egiſthus fears thee, and is attentive to 
every thing that concerns thee. 


In this perplexity a thought comes into the old man's ; head. 
As he was coming to Electra's cottage he met Egiſthus, who was 
preparing to offer a great ſacrifice and celebrate a feſtival. / (It is 
this feſtival which the Chorus had mentioned to Electra.) The 
tyrant, he ſays, was attended only A Pros few domeſtics, who would 

yield without refiſtance to their la He therefore adviſes 
Oreſtes to go to the place where — cine, be performed ; 
that Egiſthus would certainly, as he appeared to be a ſtranger, invite 
him to the ceremony. Then, continues he, circumſtances will in- 
ſtruct thee what to do. Oreſtes, judging it unpoſſible to kill Egiſthus 
and Clytemneſtra at the ſame time, is doubtful and lexed how 
to act. For if one of them eſcapes, his attempt will be rendered 
dangerous, and his vengeance fruitleſs. But Electra removes this 
difficulty, and takes upon herſelf the care of diſpatching her mo- 
ther. A horrible defign ; and ſtill more ſo in the fiſter than the 
brother. For Electra contrives a treacherous ſcheme to draw 
Clytemneſtra into the ſnare. She is to pretend that ſhe has been 
delivered of a child ten days before. «Fe Clytemneſtra viſits me,” 
adds ſhe, © her death is ſure.” 3 
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When this conſultation is over, the old Governor prepares to 
conduct Oreſtes to the place where the ſacrifice is to be performed, 
and to ſpread the report of Electra's being brought to bed. But 
the brother and ſiſter before they ſeparate, implore the aſſiſtance 
of Jupiter and Juno, and of the ſhade of their father, and conjure 

them to favour their juſt revenge. Electra appears moſt tranſ- 

ported with rage: for ſhe declares, that if Oreſtes fails in his 

attempt upon the life of Egiſthus, ſhe will plunge a poinard in 

her own boſom. Accordingly ſhe retires, to arm herſelt, and wait 

concealed for the arrival of Clytemneſtra. 

The Interlude of this act ſeems to have as little connexion with 

the ſubject as the former, although the deſign of the Chorus is to 

gy many the origin of thoſe misfortunes which attend the houſe 

of Pelops, from which Agamemnon and Egiſthus were deſcended, 

the former being the ſon of Atreus, the latter of Thyeſtes. The 

Chorus repeat the fable of the golden fleece, which was the cauſe 

of the horrid diſcord between Atreus and Thyeſtes. For Atreus, 

jealous of a treaſure upon which the fate of his dominions de- 
pended, when he found that it was ſtolen from him by means of 
rope, who doubly betrayed her huſband, he revenged himſelf on 

Thyeſtes for this injury, by killing his fon, and cauſing his man- 

gled limbs to be ſerved up to him at table. This execrable feaſt, 

which made the ſun' recoil with horror, was the ſource of all thoſe 

miſeries with which from that time the race of Pelops had been 

overwhelmed. The verſes ſung by the Chorus form a beau- 

tiful and noble image of the ſun's flight, the horror of the ſtars, 

and the confuſion of the elements: A viſible puniſhment in- 

« flicted by Jupiter, and an eloquent leſſon (add $ Chorus), by 

„ which mortals are taught to reverence the Gods: but a leſſon 

« by which the barbarous Clytemneſtra has not profited.” 


ACT THE FOURTH. 


« What noiſe is this which ſtrikes my ear? (ſays a woman of 
the Chorus ſuddenly.) Is it the thunder of the infernal Jupiter? 
No: the cries reſound from every fide. Come forth, Electra, 
* come forth.” Electra hears the tumult of a fight; and fear be- 
ing a melancholly interpreter, ſhe ſuppoſes Oreſtes has been op- 
prefied by numbers, and that the conſpiracy is blaſted. Full 
of this thought ſhe reſolves to die, and ſhe 1s confirmed in her 


reſolution, becauſe no perſon has been ſent to her by Oreſtes with 
news 
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news of his ſucceſs. But the Chorus prevent the blow, and at 
the ſame inſtant ſhew her a domeſtic belonging to the prince,” who 
declares that Oreſtes has conquered, and that the uſurper lies ex- 
piring. The terror and doubts with which the mind of Electra is 
filled, hinder her at firſt from knowing this ſervant : but when 
her ſpirits are compoſed, ſhe' recollects him, and makes him re- 
peat the happy tidings. The officer relates the whole tranſaRion 
to her in the followin 1 

4 Wr ee 
him walking alone in a garden, gathering branches of , to 
1 crown the gueſts. When he perceived us, 2 faid Ts 
are you? —— — ? We alians, replied 


“ Oreſtes, eee. ue bal n the 


zan Well, anſwered Egiſthus, I invite 
you to the feaſt which I ſhall give after I have offered a ſacrifice 
to the Nymphs. You may go thither to-morrow. But in the 
„„ n e 
« the palace. I will order ee rh or you, that you 
may be in a condition to —— 
0 72 he was already Immediately all things were pre- 
forthe Ken The victims were led to the altar; the 
60 ets were brought; the ſacred fire was kindled, and baſons 
were placed round the pile. The whole palace was in motion. 
* Egiftbus while he threw cakeq wpon the alkaripronounced theſe 
#00; Ye Nymphs who inhabit the rocks, grant that I may 
often enjoy the privilege of offering you ſuch ſacrifices. Continue 
your favourable protection to Clytemneſtra and to me; and 
«« your curſes fall at length our enemies. By thole he meant 
Oreftes and the princeſs. It may be well imagined, as the Officer 
ſays, that Oreſtes put up a different petition. In the ſame ſucriſice 
very oppoſite pr ayers were offered to heaven, and the Gods were yow 
to decide between the uſurper and the lawful heir to the throne.” 
Egiſthus, who little ſuſpected that this prince was ſo near him, 
after having ſacrificed an heifer, intreated him to examine the en- 
trails of the victim. This art the Theſfalians particularly excelled 
in, and Oreſtes paſſed for a Theſſalian. The! prince immediately - 
complied with his requeſt. - But Egi at the ſight of the en- 
trails was ſtruck with terror, as if in them he had read his fate. 
This inſenſibly leads to the event.) Oreſtes in his turn ſacrifices a 
beating heartof the bull, he with the ſame knife ſtrikes the uſurper 
Vol. I. B b dead. 
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dead. The guards attack the prince, who, ſeconded by Pylades, 
makes a brave defence. At length he tells them that he is Oreſtes. 
J am not come, ſays he, to wage war againſt the people of 
« Argos, nor againſt you, who are my ſubjects. I am Oreſtes, 
and I am come to revenge the murder of my father.” At theſe 
words the guards drop their weapons from their hands. An old 
man advances : he knows the prince again: they crown him in- 
ſtantly, and joy ſucceeds to their late rage. In a word, he comes te 
bring to his filter not the head of Meduſa, but of an enemy more 


horrible to her. Aist pb 
The Chorus animate each other, to celebrate this triumph with 

ſongs and dances; while Electra, whoſe wiſhes are now accom- 
pliſhed, addreſſes herſelf in rapturous exclamations to the ſun, the 
night, and the earth. She is eager to crown her brother with her 
own hands. She re-enters her cottage to ſeek for one. The Chorus 
continue their ſongs, or rather their ſhouts of victory. Oreſtes 
and Pylades that inſtant appear. Electra comes out, and binds 
wreaths round the heads Febe two conquerors. . But Oreſtes, 
without arrogating to himſelf any merit from the happy ſucceſs of 
his enterprize, replies to the praiſes his ſiſter gives him, with great 
modeſty and decorum: Electra (fays he) let thy homage be 
« firſt paid to the Gods, who are the authors of this great victory. 
Look upon us only as the miniſters of their will, and: of the 
«. defign of fortune. The uſurper is dead; behold his body. It 
is now in thy power to diſpoſe of thy tyrant.” For, he adds, 
according to the uſage of the antients, that he abandons this car- 
caſe to his ſiſter's vengeance, who may give it as a prey to the 
birds and ſavage beaſts : a ſentiment which ſhocks our manners. 
It is true indeed, that Electra ſhews ſome. reluctance to inſult 
the dead: a circumſtance which would ſeem to condemn what 
Sophocles makes her ſay upon the fame occaſion, if Electra's mo- 
tive for this forbearance was not the fear of incurring the indig- 
nation of the people. However, this fear, after all, ſhews us, 

the extravagant vengeance which extended to the dead was 
not generally approved amang the Greeks. Electra contents her- 
ſelf with uſing the harſheſt language imaginable to her tyrant, 
dead. as he is. She reproaches him in a long ſpeech with all ſhe 
had ſuffered from his cruelty, beſides the murder of Agamemnon 
and his marriage with Clytemneſtra. There is in this ſpeech a 


A 
2 — n „ 


The Electra of Sophocles, AR fifth, Scene the laſt. 
great 
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great deal of fine morality and many ſtrokes of ſatire, and among 
others upon the effeminacy and mean condeſoenſion of Egiſthus, 
which rendered him the ſlave, rather than the huſband of Clytem- 
neſtra. Whatever beauty there may be found in theſe ſatirical 
ſtrokes, which paint the manners of the Greeks, it is certain that 
a formal harangue addreſſed to a dead enemy is too little in our 
3 K e 2 

Oreſtes orders his ſervants to e body of Egiſthus into 
Electra's houſe, that 9 not ? up l 
This is done very ſeaſonably; for Electra makes a 4 to her bro- 
ther to ſpeak no more upon that ſubject, and ſhe herſelf changes 
the diſcourſe immediately, becauſe ſhe ſees at a diſtance her mo- 
ther's chariot, which approaches flowly.. Here I think there is a 
very palpable error; for is it probable, that Egiſthus could have 
been murdered publicly at the ceremony of a ſacrifice and Cly- 
temneſtra be ignorant of what had happened ? Even Oreftes and 
Electra ſeem to have forgot this, and are ſo intoxicated with their 
joy for the uſurper's death, that they never think of his wife's be- 
ing alive, and in a condition to revenge it. And why: indeed did 
ſhe not come ſooner ? It was leſs difficult to get rid of her than 
Egiſthus. But Euripides was willing to cloſe all with her death, 
to increaſe the tragic paſſion, as his poem proceeds; and this I 
believe * the only reaſon that can be aſſigned for. his failing in 
robability. r 
2 Orcſtes! at the approach of his mother, feels the ſame remorſe 
as Cinna in ile. | DOT & $ : A : 4 Oh | 
What are we going to do? (ſays he.) Shall we dip our hands 
in the blood of our meat = be *. EA | 
| ELECTRA. 
Would thy weak compaſſion then preſerve her life? 


& + > —— „ 
1 Je nem 
. # * - — "EE $' © 
o 


ORESTES., 
How can I murder her from whom I received my birth, N hoſe 
tender cares ſuſtained my infancy ? ) 9 64 


ELECTRA 

Even as ſhe murdered thy father and mine. 
— 8 
Oh Phoebus ! how injuſt are thy Oracle? K's 
| Bb 2 ELECTRA. 
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2 B/L'/B:CTR K 
uns eis be hol if Apo is not? 


ORESTES. 
Thou commandeſt me to kill a mother, and nature forbids me 


to obey. 3 
ELECTRA. 
OI e e pes? 
| —"ORESTES. 
Shall the innocent Oreſtes become a parricide ? 
ELECTRA. 
Witt thou ceaſe to be virtuous, by revenging Agamemnon ? 
ORESTES. 
Er gege- him by ſhedding the blood of Clytemneſtrs, I ſhalt 


be puniſhed. 
| "ELECTRA. 
To whom then wilt thou commit the care of revenging the 


king ? 
 __ORESTES. * 
Ah 1/iF it hoold be ſome malignant Demon who hes deceived 
tile under the name ofa God! 
g 3 EL ECT RA. 
Do not think ſo. The ſacred tri ronounces nothing but 
the Oracles of Heaven. pod p 
A ORESTES. 
I cannot prove this Oracle to be true. 


+» ELECTRA 
Can'ft thou endure to be teproached with cowardice ? 


s | ORESTES. 

Watt ien e d 
ELECTRA. 

That ſhe ſhall fall into the ſame ſnare as Egiſthus has done ? 


ORESTES. 
Let us go in. I am upon the point of committing an horrid deed, 


naps e tad but the oh il hoc ( 
e 
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The lot is caſt. Oh ! pleaſing moment for the father, who is re- 
venged ; but too, too cruel for the ſon, who revenges him. 


Whatever horror is inſpired by this ſcene, the remorſe of Oreſtes 
is managed with great art, and raiſes the ſame ideas in the mind of 
the ſpectator which Cinna expreſſes upon his own remorſe: 


* On ne les ſent auſſi que quand le coup approche, 
« Et Von ne reconnoit de ſemblables forfaits, &c. 


The Chorus accoſt the queen Clytemneſtra ; and, being accom- 
plices in the conſpiracy, make her a compliment alike treacherous 
and flattering. Euripides repreſents this queen in a chariot, as in 
the Iphigenia in Aulis. She orders her Trojan flaves who attend 
her to deſcend firſt, that ſhe may lean upon their arms. But 
Electra prevents her by theſe words : \.** I am, like them, a ſlave, 
« baniſhed from the houſe of my father. Suffer me then, oh 
« queen, to offer thee my hand, and perform their office.” 

The queen being unwilling to receive this ſervile affiſtance from 
her, her daughter ſtill comparing herſelf to the Trojan captives, 
_ aſks her, Why then was ſhe treated like a flaye? For our for- 
© tune is equal, ſays ſhe. Deprived, like them, of a father, I 
&<. am uſed as a captive.” | 

Clytemneftra being obliged to juſtify herſelf, does it in the ſame 
manner as in Sophocles; that is, by very bad arguments, and an enu-- 
meration of the pretended crimes of on, the puniſhment 
of which muſt neceſſarily fall upon Electra. The princeſs ſeeing 
herſelf even invited by her mother to ſpeak her ſentiments freely, 
does ſo with all the ſtrength and eloquence ſhe is miſtreſs of. But 
this ſcene, ſo like that of Sophocles in the ſubject, is far inferior 
to it in the turn and manner, as will be readily allowed by com- 
paring them together. I ſhall not tranſlate this of Euripides, on 
account of the reſemblance, which is very ſtrong. However, he 
puts ſome things into the mouth of Electra which Sophocles 
omitted : for example, the princeſs reproaches her mother with 
killing the king, not ſo much to revenge the death of Iphigenia, 
a trifling pretence and eaſily refuted, as to be at liberty to marry 
her lover; ſince, after the departure of Agamemnon for Troy, and 
before there was any deſign of ſacrificing Iphigenia, Clytemneſtra, 
during the abſence of her hufband, ed to appear beautiful, 


* 


— — 


| | : „ Cinna, 40 Ul. Scene II. 


aud 
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and to heighten her charms with all the ornaments of dreſs; a cer- 
tain indication of infidelity among the Greeks. | © Yet more,” 
adds Electra, from whence proceeded that criminal joy which 
* thou, and thou only, didſt diſcover when the news came to 
Argos of wy advantage gained by the Trojans, and that ſad- 

« neſs ſo plainly expreſſed in thy countenance at the recital of 
our victories, but from the fears of ſeeing again too ſoon, a huſ- 
« band, who was become hateful to thee ? ” 

Clytemneſtra, too hard prefſed by ſuch forceable arguments, 
affects great moderation, and even confeſſes that ſhe is grieved for 
what is paſſed, and that ſhe pardons her daughter for being in the 
intereſt of a father rather than in hers. She then breaks off this 
diſcourſe, and mentions Electra's lying-in, expreſſing ſome concern 
for the miſerable condition to which ſhe ſees her reduced. She 
even ſuffers ſome ſighs to eſcape her ſecretly, and reproaches her- 
ſelf for the afflictions ſhe had been the cauſe of to — daughter. 
It is too late to lament my miſeries, replies the princeſs, when 
«© thou ſeeſt them irremediable. But why doſt thou not at leaſt 
«« recal thy ſon Oreſtes?” Clytemneſtra acknowledges that ſhe 
ſuffered him to remain in baniſhment, through an apprehenſion of 
finding an irreconcilable enemy in him. . The converſation then 
turns upon Egiſthus; and Electra on this ſubje& drops theſe equi- 
vocal words, The haughty tyrant dwells in my houſe.” - By 
which ſhe would have her mother underſtand, that he is poſſeſſed 
of the palace of her anceſtors, while her meaning is, that the 
body ot A hw lies extended in her cottage. The queen at 
length breaks off a converſation which grows diſpleaſing to her, 
and her daughter prevails upon her to enter her cottage, to per- 
form there the accuſtomed facrifice on the tenth day after the 
birth of a child. Clytemneſtra conſents, and thus falls into the 
ſnare that is laid for her. She even ſends back her chariot and her 
attendants, with orders not to return till the ſacrifice is over. This 
precaution was neceſſary, to the end that Oreſtes and Electra 
might meet with no oppoſition in their attempt upon the life of 
their mother. We cannot help being again ſurpriſed that the queen 
ſhould not be informed of Egiſthus's Fach. the report of which 
could not fail of ſpreading over the whole city. It is true indeed, 
that Euripides partly obviates this objection, by ſuppoſing that 
Egiſthus was at a conſiderable diſtance from Argos, and 2 at 
the very moment he was murdered Clytemneſtra had departed from 
the city by another road to viſit Electra. But how then did it hap- 


# pen, 
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pen. that ſhe did not arrive at the houſe of Electra before Oreſtes ? 
h 


ere is in all this, more contrivance and leſs probability, than in 
the whole ſimple diſpoſition of Sophocles' fable. For in his tragedy 
Clytemneſtra is killed during the abſence of Egiſthus, and the 
report of this action had not ſpread further than the palace of 
which Oreſtes had made himſelf maſter : and afterwards Egiſthus, 
returning from a journey, as he was expected, falls into the hands 
of his enemy. This is certainly more natural, than to ſuppoſe: 
that Egiſthus was killed at a ſacrifice, in the midſt of his guards 
and domeſtics, and that Clytemneſtra was drawn into a ſnare not 
very artfully laid. In effect, Electra's lying-in is not leſs impro- 
bable. How can it be ſuppoſed that the queen her mother was. 
ignorant of her daughter's being with child, and of the birth of a 
8 And upon what foundation was Electra ſo certain that 
er mother would have the complaiſance to come to her cabin as 
ſoon as ſhe was requeſted to come? And yet, if any one of theſe 
meaſures had been broke, the ſecret was diſcovered, and the whole 
conſpiracy deſtroyed. It is plain, that Euripides was deftrous'of giv- 
ing more grandeur and ſolemnity to the enterprize of Oreſtes againſt 
Egiſthus, by chuſing a day ſet apart for a ſacred ceremony, a pom- 
pous ſacrifice, and à facrificer of ſuch dignity who was himſelf 
to be the victim, in the midſt of his court and ſurrounded by his 
ſubjects. But it is this which renders the machine too na For 
and its ſprings too complicated. Many other obſervations might 
be made upon the el of theſe two pieces of Euripides and 
Sophocles: but, independent of theſe obſervations, a ſingle reading 
of each, is ſufficient to ſhew, that the Electra of the latter is greatly 
referable to that of the former poet; and were the learned to 
Judge of this tragedy by the conduct of it, they would conclude it 
was not the production of Euripides, although the ſtyle of it is 
too like his to leave it doubtful, | 
Clytemneſtra, followed by Electra, has ſcarcely entered the cot- 
tage, when the Chorus, who are accomplices in the conſpiracy, 
enjoy before-hand the vengeance they expect; and, that ; au- 
dience may not be ſoftened to compaſſion by the horrors of her 
fate, they paint in the ſtrongeſt colours the murder of her former 
huſband by her own hand: * An attrocious crime,” fay they, 
«. for which ſhe is going to receive the juſt reward, by a ſtroke 
« like that which ſhe gave him.” This is the law of retaliation, 
juſtifiable in the opinions of all the Greeks. _ 
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This ſhort reflexion is followed by a confuſed noiſe, which they 
hear in the cottage. Clytemneſtra cries, * Ah! my children, 
vill you murder your mother? Even the Chorus, melted by 
theſe cries, and afterwards beholding the brother and ſiſter come 
out reeking with the blood of their mother, lament the horrible 
deeds which blot the hiſtory of the houſe of Tantalus. 


ACT THE FIFTH. 


O earth! oh Jupiter! whoſe eyes ſee all that paſſes here be- 
« low, behold thele lifeleſs bodies. I have revenged my injuries 
and misfortunes by an execrable deed.” Thus it is that Oreſtes 
ſpeaks after he has committed the crime of parricide. Yet it 
would have been more natural to have ſuffered him to enjoy, for 
a few moments at leaſt, the fruits of that crime, before he was 
delivered up to his remorſe. The veil which paſſion ſpreads be- 
fore the eyes of a criminal falls not off immediately; or, if it 
ſhould, the ſoul, ſtill fupported by the remains of that rage which 
hardened it to guilt, ſtruggles againſt repentance, and endeavours 
to ſtifle or at leaſt to ſuppreſs it for a time, that it may taſte the 
pleaſure of gratified revenge. All that can be faid in favour of 
the Oreſtes of Euripides is, that he was prevailed upon to kill his 
mother leſs through paſſion than his regard for the Oracle, and 
the fear of being branded with weakaeſs ; for this is the laſt argu- 
ment Electra makes uſe of to confirm Oreſtes, ſtaggered by fre- 
quent returns of remorſe at the view of the crime he was going to 
commit. But that Electra ſhould expreſs the ſame ſentiments of 
horror as her brother, and be delivered up like him to all the tortures 
of unavailing repentance, is what we had leſs reaſon to expect. There 
was ſomething great in a woman's arming Oreſtes, confirming his 
wavering reſolution, animating his rage, and piquing his pride by 
the reproach of weakneſs. Emilia behaves in the ſame manner 
with regard to Cinna. But when the deed is performed, is it cre- 
dible that ſhe ſhould immediately falſify ber character, and change 
her unſhaken fortitude into weakneſs? After all, if we fu 
that the eyes of theſe two criminals were opened on a ſudden 
when their revenge and their falſe duty were ſatisfied, nothing was 
ever better touched than their repentance. Their grief is as poig- 
nant as it is uſeleſs; their rage is now extinquiſhed, reaſon reſumes 
its rights, and their hearts are torn with remorſe. The reſpect- 
able name of mother, which could not ſtop their fury, returns in- 
5 ceſſantly 


or EURIPIDES. _— 


oeſſantly to their minds, and dwells upon their 
6 knak the light, they know not: whither e 
direct their ſteps, n . ſhunts which 
„ haunts them. What aſylum thall ind? What mortal 


« will have the im iety to converſe: with th and receive them 
«« under their roof? 


| Oreſtes, as it is uſual wich the guilty; As Apis ED 

crime, by whom he was armed, and Electra, by whom he was 

4 It was thou, inhuman ſiſter, ſays, a % who forced 

% me, reluctant as I was, to murder a mother. Alas l thou faw'ſt. 
„her bare” her Daf e ge while wid. 

ELECTRA. JIG 12 25 
ol Tenge it: and her cre dee the. WY F 
O RES T ES. 


My Jar ſon , ſaid the, . r. knees; 8 | 
thee oe her life. This fight, —— 8 
my rage. 
CHORUS 7 EE, 2 
bum! e thou unmoved behold « mother expiring at 


thy feet? 
oOoRESTE S. N 


7 bg not abls kill ber till Tb veils my ce with 
wy AS | 


TV 
Wet al it was T who animated thee to this crime: 


it was 1 who, Pods, rs e 
gar an, A 4 
Cc H OR U 8. 


05 rh but batt, cover her body : let not the eye-of bes- . 
ven behold the wounds with-which thou haſt pierced it- | 


| The Chorus follow: the character of the common people, — 
and hatred are changed into compaſſion when. the criminal 

bas ſuffered puniſhment. While Ore and Electra are em- 
ployed in covering the body of their mother, Caſtor and Pollux 
deſcend in a machine j and the former, addreſſing himſelf to Oreſtes, 
tells him, that Clytemneſtra deſerved death, 1 that ſhe ought 
not to have received it from a ſon. He allows, that the Oracle of 
Vol. F. 8 Phœbus 
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Phebus was unjuſt; yet xd him to app of it. He 
thi e d ——a — with what the Fates and Jupiter 
idecreed for them. Pylades is to marry Electra, and take her 

with him to his. dominions in Phocis, together with the labourer 
who had held the of = Faher ts her under the name of = 
huſband. As for Oreſtes, he is doomed to renaunce his 
to wander from kingdom to kingdom, always haunted 
Furies; to give his name to a city of Arcadia, the place % bis 

to go to Athens, to implore Pallas to ſuffer the ſen- 
tence of the Arcopagus to return abſolved, and delivered from 
the perſocutions of the Eumenides, and at length to reign peace- 
ably in Argos. The bodies of Egiſthus and Clytemneſtra are 
buried; the former by the Argives, the latter by — and 
Helen. Euripides 8 here the fable of Helen in Egypt, hi- 
ther he pretends this princeſs was conveyed, ** white her phan- 
tom was in Troy, by Jupiter's orders, to excite thoſe wars 
among m which were to coſt fo much blood. We ſhall 
fee this hiftory at length in the other plays of Euripides, in the 
ſecond part of this work, as alſo the men cf the Areopagus 
concerning Oreſtes. 

arus aſk. leave of the Twin-Deities to ſpeak : they re- 
preſent to them, that, they being the brothers of Clytemneſtra and 
the children of Leda as well as hex, they might certainly have pre- 
vented her from ſuffering ſo horrid a death. This obſervation is 
natural enough ; but the Gods reply, that deſtiny and the impru- 
dent Oracle of A lo would not permit them. Deſtiny in the 


Grecian ſyſtem thing : but for this, Caſtor and Pol- 
lux — have — babe perplexed in — manner to anſwer 


Electra, who had no Oracle to plead in her juſtification. But 
deſtiny comes to their affiſtance : it was deſtiny which rendered 
the parricide common to the brother and the fiſter : a ſtrange 
moral for Gods to inculcate ! 

The remainder of the ſcene is taken up with the tender grief of 
Oreſtes and Electra at parting, who, after ſo long an abſence, are 
met only to be again ſeparated. Alas ! my deareſt ſiſter,” ſays 
Oreſtes, we muſt part again. After fo long a ſeparation I have 
< ſcen thee but for a few moments: thou leaveſt me, and I muſt 
* abandon thee.” 

Caftor, to conſole him, puts him in mind that Electra has now 
a huſband ſuitable to her birth; and adds, that after all, his liſter's 
— an 37 
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re Alas!” cries Oreſtes, © and what puniſtunent can be more 
n ſevere than to be baniſhed” from one's native land! Vet it ig 
5 is more terrible: it is not conſined to exile. 
me before a foreign tribunal.” They comfort him 
by affuring him he may depend upon the favour und protection 
quot Palla, Electra then embraces her brother, in order to ſeparute. 
«« Receive,” ſays Oreſtes to her, Sennen 
«© neſs, and Took: me as one dead. 
This ſpeech, which to a certain tntnentator appears 


— t: and Oreſtes adds, fighing, « Blectra, I ſhall never 
thee more.” — cemmntaner tht not arm} dd; After 


this laſt farewed, tenderly repeated, Oreſtes recommends his ſiſter 


to Pylades, who has not yet e, and who off the 
M. Dacier ſays, e Angle word. rebrod aac. Fa 
becauſe this prince was but il ed with having a woman of Elet- 
trat charatFer, but becauſe Euripides did not think mat a perſon 
who brad been inactive almoſt through the whole ſhould 
D ary. He had 
„ who, 1 makes 
; lefle : and the antient (tragic poets in general 
Pride fa very de and all thoſe perſons who are rather intro- 
duced for thew, than for any uſe they are of in the action. It is 
certain tha ide his Lues any bu Herd; bd 
in to fill the fene, e eee eee 
Oreftes and Pytades were 5 1 acine has profited 
n 7 Plndes mls Oct in 
attempt Egiſthus, es behind enes. 
Ae es Tie ke ge peofo ode 
„ WEE wane e l Wick rel] 
the prefent the Gods owed upon ving him 
in marriage, a only, without 2g faßte tent to er- 
his ackn 5 Befides, be had too much feverence 
or a Divinity to interrapt him his diſcourſe. If he ſuys ne 
to Electra, it is becauſe ſhe is not in a condition to liſten to the- 


profeſſions of love: neither the time nor 7 are ul 1 2 for ſuch. 


converſation ; and all this is ſuppoſed to the ſcene 
when the piece * concluded: therefore — objection is 
very il founded. | Nor is it eaſy to conceive why he pronounces 
the parting g of Oreſtes and Electra to be cold and — un- 
leſs it is upon the authority of the 5 — 

2 t. 


3 
inconfiſtent with the character of a hero, yet hover the Cade who few: 


: 


7 
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2 any regard to the oonęiſeneſs of their ſpeeches 


ä occifion, wo cannot but acknowledge that / chere is a great 
deal of nature and tenderneſs in them. What more ceuld be ſaid 
by a brother and ſiſter whom ſortune, after an ahſence of. ſo many 
years brought together again, and enen in ſo ſurpriſing 
a manner in one day 4; 101d 11 2355 2102 sl Alla“ 110 
Caſtor concludes; h ſpeeoh which abſolutely. juſtifies Euri- 
| pides from the reproach caſt pon him by. M. Dagier. For when 
Oreſtes recommends his ſiſter 10 Pylades, Caſtor anſwers for the 
latter: Leave: to them, ſays he, . the care of their loyes; and 
be thy attention wholly — on the means of delivering 
« The from the Fries, who gee to, pollcts thee. 
« Theſe gloomy Divinities allvance w 
<6. ſerpents-and tormenting griefs, the 3 conſequences of 
P Sale After this Caſtor adds, that Pollux and he are going 
0 e N ſeas, o come och vl 
5 are tem Vet their aſſiſtance, * 
e ſerved — nes who fear the Gods, 2 7 5 
«. impious.” And, laſtly, · they recommend to them the loye I 
«« juſtice, and adviſe them 2 to embark 2 —— perjured.” 
This ſyſtem of fatality which prevailed in theſe ee tragedies, 
and which in that of Euripides 4 by the Gods, Bade 
not Oreſtes from being puniſhed by Furies, and Electra by baniſh; 
ment ; forthe Greeks ies nr this doctrine with that of a kind 
of free will, ill underſtood. Cicero, in his book of Fate, explaing 
the different notions upon which this ſyſtem is founded, and rey 
futes them all. By the manner in which he expoſes the opinion 
of the Stoics, it appears, that theſe philoſophers expreſſed them- 
ſelyes ill; and that at the bottom they adopted that univerſal . 
tion of free · will which they durſt not and — not Cay * 
diſcerned a chain of cauſes principal and not princi hich, fag 
they, - neceſſarily lead to actions free or impol; : 
ligible ſentiment, bat very favourable to ſelf-love, which only: 


erke n oe its s faults, or ie in its ene 
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The SUBJECT. 5 1 


HILOCTETES, the ſon of Pœan and the companion of 
Hercules, to whom 1 ů 244 
having followed the Greeks in the expedition Rr 
wounded in the foot by a Pay during the voyage . 3 s 
| believing he was hand of the Gods, ob ed Ui 
to conduct him to the iſle Nat Lemnos, and leave him 
he was aſleep. Philoctetes continued ten RE 
place, a prey to grief, pain, 2 Sg But the Greeks 
informed by an Oracke, that Troy could neyer be taken un- 

ker hey had the arrows of Hercules, they fent and the 
ſon of Achilles to Lemnos, with orders to bring to the 
— on any conditions whatever. The ſubject therefore is an 
rtant affair of ſtate, although in appearance it relates anly to 
„ and this little piece of antiquity was by the 
late Archbiſhop of Cambray thought fo — that 3 


which Book 1 | 


followed the text. Happy, i if in all the reſt I have been able to 
imitate this excellent r, by infufing into our language the 
— ac ago 2 ec Arm. on N 


— : * 


® Troy, a city of Fhrygia, In Alia Minor, 7 See 4 dffertation written by K. Four- 
too well known to need any farther men- mont againſt the common of the. 
tion here. duration of the ſiege of Troy, v- of the 
In the iſland of Chryſa, in the Egean Hiſtory of the Academy of Inſcrip. p. 53. 
near the great Iſle of Candia, towards and the defence of the common opinion 
coaſt of Octeocretes, by the Abbe Benier, vol. vi. p. 425+ 
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PERSON S or Tu DRAM aM. 


ULYSSES; Eing of Ithaca: 
NEO PTOLEMus, the ſon of Achille. 


PHILO CT ET. ES, the fon. of Pœan, and companion 
of Hercules. 


A Spy oe + a | 
HERCULES: © 220 — GA 
The CHORUS, n 


The SCENE is at Lemnos, near tho Cave of Philoctes:. 
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PHILOCTETES: 
| 3 L N 

T R A G E Dv or SOPHOCL E 8. 
ACT te F IX s T. 
n TITS 

ULYSSES, NEOPTOLEMUS, a Greek Soldier. | 


| ULYSSES. ANT 
A length we behold the ſhore of Lemnos . It was here, 
oh, ſon of Achilles! it was in this deſert iſle that, by order 
of the aſſembled Greeks, I left the miſerable Philoetes. The 
wound which conſumed him, like a devouring fire, forced from 
him horrid cries. The camp inceflantly reſounded either with his 
roans, or thoſe imprecations which he uttered in the violence of 
is torture. The ſacrifices were diſturbed. But why do I repeat 
all this to thee ? The time we loſe in this diſcourſe will betray me ; 
and the ſtratagem I have contrived to bring Philoctetes away with 
us, will certainly fail, if he diſcovers my arrival in his iſland. Thou, 
Neoptolemus, muſt aſſiſt my deſign. | Look round for the cave, 
which ſerves him for a retreat. Thou wilt know it by theſe marks : 
it is open on both fides ; ſo that in winter it gives a double en- 
trance to the rays of the ſun, and during the fervid heats of ſum- 
mer, the foft breathings of the winds invite repoſe. - On the left, 
and a little below it, is a ſpring of pure water. Go ſoftly towards 
this cave, and let me know * os Philoctetes be within it. I 
will at leiſure unfold to thee the myſtery of our enterprize, and we 
will unite our endeavours to ſucceed in the execution of it. 


i 


An iſland of the Archipelago, or the Ægean ſea, now called Stalimene. 
| Dd NE OP- 
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NE OPT OLE MsãV. | 
Is is not difficult for me, Ulyſſes, to fatisfy thy firſt demand. 
I believe I have already found the cave thou ſpeakeſt of. 
ULYSSES. 
On what fide is it ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS, advancing towards a corner of the fie. 

Hero it is; but I perceive no ſign of any man being here. 
ULYSSES. 

Enter. Perhaps he has reſigned himſelf to ſleep. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I ſee nothing but an uninhabited cave. 


ULY:SSBES. 


Are there no tokens from whence thou can'ſt collect that it is 
not always deſerted ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. | | 
Here is a place ſtrewed with leaves, a rural bed as it ſhould 


ſeem. 
ULYSSES. 
Doſt thou obſerve nothing more ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Ves; here is a cup of very coarſe and ſome 
Fo 3 nee 
ULYSSES. 
Thoſe are all his treaſures. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Oh heaven ! what piercing miſery ! I perceive alſo ſome bloody 


go 
ULYSSES. 

We are right; this is his aſylum, and he is not far diftant- 
His wound will not permit him to wander far from his cave. 
Doubtleſs he is gone to ſeek food, or ſome ſalutary herbs to relieve 
his anguiſh. Order this ſoldier to watch carefully, that Philocte- 
tes may not ſurpriſe us here. For of all the Greeks Ulyſſes is he 
whom it would moſt gratify his revenge to ſee at Lemnos. 


NEOP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS makes a fign to the ſoldier, who aſcends 


an eminence. | 
Thou may'ſt reſt ſatisfied, he will obſerve whatever paſſes; and 
now tell me thy ſecret freely. | 


SCENE the 8 E CON P. 


ULYSSES, NEOPTOLEMUS. 


ULYSSES. 


Oh ſon of Achilles, be attentive to the intereſt of all Greece, 
which is confided to thy care. That which is 7 of thee 
depends more upon thy prudence than thy valour. If I then ſpeak 
to thee in unuſual language, and if I ſhould ſurpriſe thee, yet do 
not deny the Greeks the aſſiſtance they require of thee. 2 8 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


ULYSSES. | 

Philoctetes muſt be deceived : yet, if he ſhould aſk thee who 
thou art, thou need'ſt not diſguiſe the truth. Tell him plainly, 
that thou art the ſon of Achilles. But thou muſt Bros | that, 
actuated by a juſt reſentment, thou haſt left the army, to return 
into thy own country ; that thou haſt broke off all commerce with 
thoſe ungrateful princes, who, after they had by the moſt humble 
intreaties prevailed upon thee to go with them to Troy, per- 
ſuaded that the fate of that city depended wholly upon thee, they 
had the cruelty to refuſe thee the arms of Achilles, which thou 
didſt demand, and which were thy right, and had preſented them 
to Ulyſſes *. Here thou art to load me with the moſt bitter invec- 
tives: do not be apprehenſive of offending me. By ſparing me, 
thou wilt betray the common cauſe of Greece. For remember 
Neoptolemus, that if we do not wreſt the arrows of Hercules 
from Philoctetes, what will be the conſequence. Troy will eſcape 
thee, and her deſtiny will be no longer in thy hands. But Why, 
thou may'ſt aſk, cannot I ſpeak to Philoctetes, and how does it 
happen that thou may'ſt do it without danger? Thou, prince, 


Go on. 


* 2 * — 


— 2 


* This fact is true. In an affembly of to Ulyfſes. But Neoptolemus laid no 
the Greeks, Ulyſſes and Ajax diſputed for claim to them, and was not offended that 
the arms of Achilles, which were adjudged they were given to Ulyffes. 

Dd 2 cameſt 
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cameſt a voluntary warrior to the fiege of Troy. The oath by 
which we are bound, and which has kept us united for ſo many 

ears, did not aſſociate thee in our firſt attempt upon that city. But 

hiloctetes knows my engagements, and the intereſt which at- 
taches me to this war; ſhould he who is poſſeſſed of thoſe arrows 
on which our fate depends, ſhould he know that I am in Lemnos, 
Jam loſt,” and thou wilt periſh with me. Be perſuaded then that 
it is by ſtratagem alone thou can'ſt make thyſelf maſter of theſe 
fatal arms. I know a heart like thine ſcorns all deceit, but ſuc- 
ceſs will be the fruits of this. Let us dare to commit a ſmall but 
neceſſary crime. We ſhall have time enough to ſhew ourſelves vir- 
tuous. Be guided by my counſels for a moment ; and hencefor- 
wards, I will imitate thy virtue. 


NOEPTOLEMUS. 


With horror I hear thy counſels : and how .are they to be 
practiſed ? No, prince, 1 know myſelf unfit for artifice. This 
talent was never poſſeſſed either by Achilles or by me. By force I 
may prevail over Philoctetes, but not by fraud. Alas! how can 
this miſerable prince, alone, enfeebled by his. pains, reſiſt us? 
It was my glory to be appointed by the Greeks te companion of 
Ulyſſes in this enterprize; but I bluſh at the name of traitor. In 
one word, I ſhould prefer a diſappointment, which left me ſtill my 
\ honour, to a victory which muſt load me with infamy. 


ULYSSES. : 

Too generous prince, I cannot but applaud theſe noble ſenti- 
ments. When young, I preferred, like thee, valour to policy ; 
long experience has opened my eyes. Believe me, Neoptolemus, 
it is the tongue, and not the arm, that governs all with mortals. 

 NEOPTOLEMUS: 

But this which thou requireſt of me, is it not, after all, an 
odious falſhood ? | | 

ULYSSES. 


It is an innocent artifice only, to bring Philoctetes into our 


meaſures. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
An artifice, fay'ſt thou! Why not attempt to win him by per- 


ſuaſion ? | 
U4 TS BEE 


Neither perſuaſion nor force will prevail with him. 
NEOP- 


PHILOCTEDTRER: 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Is he invincible then ? 


| ULYSSES. | 
He is. Judge of it by thoſe inevitable and mortal arrows he 


poſſeſſes. 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
Then certainly it is not ſafe to accoſt him. 
ULYSSES. 
Not without obſerving thoſe meaſures I. propoſed to thee. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
But is not falſhood criminal? 
ULYSSES 
Not when it is neceſſary. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
How is it poſſible for a man of candour and honeſty to mentiom 
a falſhood. without bluſhing? _ 
ULYSSES. 
Bluſhing ! muſt a falſe ſhame ballance our real intereſt 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What intereſt have I in bringing back Philoctetes to Troy? 


ULYSSES. 
Troy cannot fall but by his arrows. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Is it not to fall by me then, as thou vainly flattered'ſt me ? 
; ULYSSES. | 
Theſe arrows without thee will be uſeleſs, and thou can't do 
nothing without them. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
1 find I muſt yield to thy reaſons, and force theſe arrows foes 


f ULYSSES. 
A double laurel will be the reward. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What laurel ? Make glory ſure, and I yield. | 
| ULYSSES. 
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| ULYSSES. 
The crown of valour and of prudence will be thine, 


NEOPTOLEMUS, fgtling. 
Well, I obey. Oh! virtue ceaſe thy reproaches. 
ULYSSES. | 

Can'ſt thou anſwer for thine own heart ; are my counſels fixed 


there ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
My word is paſt. It is ſufficient. 
ULYSSES. | 

Thou art then to wait for him here. I will retire, for fear we 
ſhould be ſuſpriſed, and take with me this ſpy, whom I will ſend 
back to thee, to put an end to thy converſation, and preſs thy 
departure. When he s again he will be diſguiſed, that he 
may not be known by Philoctetes. Mark well the feigned intel- 
ligence he will bring thee, and take thy meaſures as thou ſhalt 
judge moſt proper. I am going to our veſſel, and truſt all to thy 
wiſdom. [As he goes out.] Oh, Mercury, and thou divine Minerva, 
whoſe aid was ever prefent to me, favour my enterprize this day. 


SCENE the THI X D. 
CHORUS, NEOPTOLEMUS. 


h CHORUS. 

Strangers as we are in this iſle, we know not, oh prince, what 
is required of us. Muſt we ſpeak, or be ſilent? In what manner 
are we to behave towards a prince, rendered diſtruſtful by misfor- 
tune. The art of governing men is ſuperior to every other art ; 
and it is from kings, to whom the Gods have confided their ſove- 
reign power, that we * thoſe ſupreme commands by which 
we regulate our duty. It is for thee to ſpeak, obedience is our 

NE OPTOLEM US. 

If you have any curioſity to view the retreat of Philoctetes, 

near the extremity of the ſhore, you may go and examine it with- 


| out danger; but as ſoon as you perceive this formidable warrior, 


return inſtantly I command you. 
4 CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
Our foreſight has already prevented thy deſires, prince . We ArTrrzo- 
will read our duty in thine eyes. Condeſeend only to point out his * T 
dwelling to us. It is neceſſary we ſhould know Where it is, that 


it may not eſcape our view. Is it a cave? An aſylum ſuch as 
the wild beaſts make choice of? What path leads to it? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. — - © - 


Behold that cave, which is open at each end, and that bed 
ſtone ; there is his habitation. 


CHORUS. 
Whither is the unfortunate hero gone ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

He has taken that path, at a little diſtance from his grotto, in 
ſearch of food to ſupport a languiſhing life. He hunts with his 
bow. For ſuch, it is ſaid, is his manner of living: nor has he yet 
been able to find out any remedy for the diſeaſe that conſumes him. 


Q $6 CHORUS. 

The frightful ſolitude he lives in wakes all my pity for him. g:zorz N 
Alas! the pleaſures of ſociety, the ſoothings of ſympathizing friend- 
ſhip, are unknown to him. Miſerable and abandoned, he is the 
victim of a dire diſeaſe, and deprived of all the neceſſaries of life. 

How has he been able to ſupport ſuch complicated diftreſs! Oh, 
mortals! how greatly are you to be pitied when the happy medium 
that ſeparates riches from poverty is not your lot! 

Philoctetes is noble, as the nobleſt among the Greeks. Yet, op- rieb 
preſſed with poverty and pain, by both equally tormented, he has , ll. 
no other ſociety than the birds and ſavage beaſts, and the echo; 
who repeats his cries and groans. ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It is not ſurpriſing that his pain ſhould be exceffive, for doubt- 
leſs it was the Gods who ſtruck him in the iſle of Chryſe; and if 
he was likewiſe abandoned by the Greeks, the ſame Gods not onl 
permitted but deſigned it ſhould be fo, fince they were not will- 


* — — — — — 


* By this ſpeech of the Chorus we may find them throughout the whole piece, ſol · 
diſcover that they intend to join with Ulyſ- lowing the impreſſions given them by Ne- 
ſes and Neoptolemus in deceiving Philocte- optolemus, and ſeconding him. 
tes; therefore we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to | 
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PHILOCTETE S. 


ing he ſhould uſe thoſe fatal arrows againſt Troy, till the time was 
come when the deſtiny of Ilion was to be fulfilled. _ | 


CHORUS. 
Hark, prince. 88 
NEOPTOLEMUS. * 
What is it? : 
CHORUS. 
I think 1 hear plaintive cries. 
NEOFPTOLEM US. 
From which ſide do they ſeem to come? 


CHORUS, pointing to the place. | 

The groans which ſtrike our ears ſeem to be thoſe of a man 
who drags himſelf along with pain. Tis Philoctetes without 
doubt. His complaints may be heard even here. Be prepared, 
prince. He approaches, he is come ------ Inſtead of the pipe's 
chearful ſound, which from afar declares the arrival of the ſhep- 
herds, his piercing groans and cries are heard. Ah! certainly he 
has hurt himſelf by traverſing ſome rugged road. The ſight of a 


' veſſel ſo near this deſert ſhore has induced him to go and implore 
aſſiſtance. | | 
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ACT the SE C ON D. 
SCENE the FIRST. 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, the CHORUS, 


PHILOCTETES. 


H, ſtrangers, who are ye? What diſaſter has brought ye 
O to this uninhabited iſland? What is your country? Of what 
nation are ye? I know that Grecian habit, that habit which is 
ſtill ſo dear to me. Oh! why do you delay to let me hear your 
voice? T long to find upon your lips a language which I had ceaſed 
to ſpeak.” Be not leſs terrified at the ſight of an inhabitant of this 


wild ſolitude, than moved with compaſſion for a wretch who has 


no reſource, and ſees himſelf abandoned by Gods and men. If 


you come as friends, ſpeak, and give me that ſatisfaction at leaſt 
4 which 


PHILOCTETE s. 209 
which no man can with juſtice refuſe another: anſwer me and 
hear me in my turn. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Learn firſt what thou ſo ardently deſireſt to know. We are 


Greeks. 
PHILOCTETES. 

Oh! words delightful to my ear, after fo many years of Glitude 
and filence ! Oh, my fon! what chance, what deſtiny, what tem- 
- peſt, or rather what propitious wind, has brought hither to 
end my woes? Suffer me not to be ignorant of an adventure fo 
fortunate for me. 
* = e 

I was born in the iſland of Scyros *; and thither I am return 
ing: I am Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles. Now thou knoweſt 
all. 


PHILOCTETES. 

Oh! fon of a father whom I ſo greatly loved, citizen of a coun- 
try whoſe remembrance is ſtill ſo dear to me, thou darling of the 
aged Lycomedes ; what veſſels haſt thou brought hither * From 
whence comeſt thou? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

From the ſiege of Troy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

The ſiege of Troy! Thou wert not in our firſt expedition. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Wert thou then ? 

A PHILOCTE TES. 

Ah, my fon! I perceive thou knoweſt not who it is thou art 


ſpeaking to. 
NE OPTOLE MUS. | 
How ſhould I know a warrior whom I never ſaw before. 


PHILOCTETES. 
How! are my misfortunes unknown to thee ? Has not her: nao 
even reached thine ears ? | | 


* An iland of the Egean ſea, under the dominion of Achilles 
Vol. I. Ee NEOP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I am ignorant of all. | 
PHILOCTETES. 


Alas! ſurely I am peculiarly unfortunate, and hated by the Gods, 
fince no report of my diſtreſſes has reached my family, nor even 


Greece, while my barbarous perſecutors laugh in ſecret at my woes, 


and my diſeaſe increaſes daily, and acquires new ſtrength to over- 
whelm me. Know then, my ſon, I am that companion of Her- 
cules, of whom perhaps thou haſt heard, the poſſeſſor of his ar- 
rows, the ſon of Pæan, in a word, I am Philoctetes. It is I whom 
the Atridz and the king of Ithaca left in this ſolitary place, with- 
out ſuccour, without reſource ;. me whom they beheld languiſhing. 
under a horrid diſeaſe, and wounded by the poifonous ſting of a 
ſerpent; me whom they deſerted here at Lemnos, when we were 
driven upon this coaſt by ftreſs of weather, in our return from 
Chryſe. Fatigued with a tedious voyage, I fell aſleep in this ca- 
vern near the ſhore. The barbarous wretches took advantage of 
that fatal moment to fail without me. Some ſmall remains of 
compaſſion, as for the moſt miſerable of men, forced them to leave 
me a little proviſion, and ſome linen rags, with which I uſed to 
bind my wound. Oh, may they ſuffer a like fate! They departed, 
I awoke ſoon after, awoke to grief, aſtoniſhment, tears, and de- 
ſpair! What imprecations did I not utter when I ſaw my ſhips 
ploughing the waves without me! when I found myſelf alone in 
this deſert, no ſtranger to aſſiſt or comfort me! Alas! I caſt my 
melancholly looks on every fide, and found nothing but what they 
had left with me, poverty, and an inexhauſtable ſource of groans. 
Yet day followed day, time rolled on, and in 27 8 which 
ſerved me for a dwelling, reduced to the 3 ſubſiſting by 
my own induſtry, this bow furniſhed me with food. With my 
arrows I pierced the timorous birds that flew about my rock: and 
when I had killed any, I uſed to crawl painfully along the ground 
to take up my prey. In the ſame manner was I forced to fetch 
water for my uſe: but the moſt painful of my labours was cutting 
wood, as well for dreſſing my food as to ſerve me for fuel during 


the rigour of the winter. I drew from two flints that fire which 


preſerved my languiſhing life; for it is to this element * that I 
owe all, except health, which I ſhall never recover. Such has 


— 


He alludes here to Vulcan, the God of fire and of Lemnos. be 
S 
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been my melancholly life in this horrid iſland: in which there is 
neither port nor commerce, nor houſes to receive ſtrangers, nor 
any inducement for ſhips to put in here. One can hope for no 
ſociety by but tempeſts: and if they have ſent me ſome wretches, 
as during my long reſidence here this could not fail of ſometimes 
happening, thoſe who were forced to land in this wretched place 
were ſatisfied with lamenting my diſtreſs, and in compaſſion left 
me ſome food and cloathing. This was all I could obtain from 
their barren pity ; for —_— I earneſty implored them to carry 
me to my own country, I found none who were willing to be 
troubled with me. They left me to die by a flow torture, for ten 
long years a victim to hunger, while I fed the devouring wound 
that conſumed me. Such was the miſerable condition to which 
the cruelty of Ulyſſes and the Atridæ reduced me. May the 
Gods reward them for it! : 
| CHORUS. | 

We, like thoſe ſtrangers whom chance conducted to this iſland, 
. compaſſionate thy woes, unhappy prince. This is all we can do. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
But I have proved the truth of what thou fay'ſt. In me thou 
ſeeſt a witneſs of the injuſtice of Ulyſſes and the Atridæ. 


 PRHILOCTEFE 3s. | 
HFaſt thou then been injured by them? And haſt thou, like me, 
a right to hate them ? | | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Soon max arm evince my hatred, and fatiate my juſt re- 
rs uh * Mycene and Sparta ſhall feel that my country has her 
eroes. 
/ OR 
Oh, noble ſentiments! But ſay, what affront haſt thou received 
from them, that has excited ſuch deep reſentment? _ 


8 hb NEOPTOLEMUS. + ; 
Thou ſhalt know, my dear Philoctetes. But where ſhall I find 
language ſtrong enough to expreſs the ſhocking injury I have re- 
ceived from them? When death had deprived me of Achilles 


1 i. — 8 — __— W th. a. yy * ts. tn. A th. et 


He means Agamemnon and Menelaus: the former was king of Mycene, and the 
latter of Sparta. | | 
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PHILOCTETES. 
Hold, N What! is Achilles dead? 
NE OPT OLE Mus. : 
| Hes, prince: b but he fell not by a mortal hand. „ 
him with his arrows | 
PFHEASLOUCTETES. 


His death was worthy ſuch a hero. Oh! Neoptolemus, ſuffer 
me.to interrupt thy ſtory for a few moments, that I 1 give ſome 


tears to the memory of my loved friend. 


NE OPTOLEM US. 
Thou haſt too many miſeries of thy own to deplore, to take any 


ſhare in thoſe of thy friends. 


PHILOCTETE 8. 
Since thou wilt have it fo, I will delay paying him the tribute 


of my tears, till thou haſt finiſhed thy recital. Go on, and ſatisfy 


my curioſity. 5 
NE OPTOLEM US. 


After the death of Achilles, Ulyſſes and Phenix equipped a veſ- 
fel, and came as deputies from the Greeks, to aſſure me, that 
now my father Was dead, it was the deſtiny of Troy to fall only 
by my hands. They found no difficulty in perſuading me to em- 
bark immediately with them. Grief for the fate of Achilles, the 
deſire of ſeeing the ſad remains of a father, whom while he lived 
I was not ſo happy to behold -—-- ſhall I confeſs all to you, the 
ans. illufion with which they flattered me, that the taking of 

ergamus was reſerved for me, all concurred to haſten my depar- 
ture. When I arrivedin the port of * Sigeum, the whole army ga- 
thered round me. They laviſhed pn me the moſt ſoothing praiſes. 
Every one ſwore, that he beheld Achilles again. But, alas! Achil- 
les 3 no more. Fired with theſe praiſes, ſcarce had I ſhed ſome 

232 the Hough 4 wy —_ when I flew to 2 Ow, 

om, I thought, a right to expect every „an 
— of them my father's 9 Their anſwer — alike 
cruel and unjuſt. Take whatever elſe belonged to thy father, 
faid they: but his armour is in the poſſeſſion of another. It was 
* beſtowed upon Ulyſſes. Tears of grief and indignation filled 


— 


Port of Troy. 
4 my 


PHILOCTETES as 


my eyes, my anger at len roſe to fury. Unjuſt Greeks,” 
fat im 3 © how ha = dared without my. knowledge to 
« diſpoſe of this armour which belonged to me? Ulyſſes was 
preſent. © Young man,” ſaid he, thou haſt no right to this 
« armour, it is mine by the unanimous ſuffrages of the Greeks. 
« With that I was rewarded.” This anfwer aggravated my rage, 
and in the tranſport with which I was agitated I poured a 
thouſand menaces againſt him, and, all the imprecations my fury 
ſuggeſted, unleſs he reſtored my armour. My words piqued him, 
no doubt, yet he diſcovered no emotion. Thou haſt not,” faid 
he, * borne thy part in the dangers of this long icge. Thou haſt 
« not merited ſuch armour, and thou already talkeſt too haughtily. 
« Thou ſhalt never carry this prize to Scyros.” Pierced to the 
ſoul by ſc cruel an affront, and robbed thus by the wickedeſt of 
all men, I left the army, to return to Scyros, leſs incenſed againſt 
Ulyſſes than the Atridz. For it is the example of the chiefs that 
makes inferiors baſe. And now, Philoctetes, I have told thee all. 
May all who are enemies to Ulyfles and the Atridæ be as dear ta 
the Gods as they are to me. | 


CHORUS. 


Oh, earth! who in thy boſom containeſt the wealthy Pactolus, $rrorns. 


mother of Jupiter, thou by whom the fierceſt lions are tamed, 
ſource of all bleffengs, thou, Goddeſs, thow knoweſt how many 
vows I addreſſed to thee, when the Atridæ thus cruelly injured 
the ſon of Achilles, to honour the ſon of * Laertes with the no- 
bleſt prize in the world. | | 


 PHILOCFETES 

Strangers, this reſentment which. has procured me the bleſſing 
of ſecing you in this ſavage iſle, is but too juſt. Like you I am con- 
vinced Gat the injury you complain of ought only to be charged 
to the Atridæ and Ulyſſes. I have long known Laertes' ſon. 
Falſhood dwells on his lips; his hands are practiſed in iniquity: 
nothing either good or juſt can be ſuggeſted a heart like his. 
I am not ſurpriſed therefore at all I have heard from But 
how did Ajax brook this injuſtice ? = | | 
NEOPTOLEM US. | 
Had Ajax been alive, they would not. have dared to commit it.. 


* Ulyſſes, 
PHILOC- 
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214 PFRHRHIELOCTEPTES 


PHILOCTETES. 

Oh heaven! Ajax then is dead, and yet Diomede lives! and 
this baſe branch of Syſiphus *, this Ulyſſes, purchaſed while yet 
unborn by his father, he ſtill enjoys the light! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Both live, and flouriſh in the army. 

g PHILOCTETES. 

And where is Neſtor, my old friend, that ſage who knows ſo 
well how to confound the artifices of ſuch baſe men, and who was 
the ſoul of all the Grecian councils ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Neſtor is alive, but unhappy. He has loſt his ſon Antilochus. 


PFRITTOCTEITES 


Alas! what doſt thou tell me? Death then has ſpared not one 
of thoſe who beſt deſerved to live. What ſhall we think of hea- 
ven ! The virtuous fall, and vile Ulyſſes lives! 3 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
+ Antilochus was brave : but life is not always the reward of 


valour. 
PHILOCTETE. SY 


Where was Patroclus then, the beloved friend of thy father ? 
f NEOPTOLEMUS. 
In the tomb. War, cruel and undiſcerning war, has mowed 
down the good, and only ſpared the wicked. 
PHILOCTETE SS. : 

Alas! I find it is too true. But ſince we are ſpeaking of the 
wicked only, ſay what is become of him of him who poſſeſ- 
ſed a wit ſo dangerous, a tongue ſo falſe and wicked ----- 

4 NE OPTOLEMUS. 

Thou meaneſt Ulyſſes. | 


a 1 
8 ä — 
it. dt ——— — 11110 


* The enemies of Ulyſſes uſed to ſay, I have made it relate to Antilochus. If it 
that his father Laertes purchaſed at a high was of Ulyſſes Neoptolemus was ſpeaking, 
price his marriage with Anticlea, who was the ſenſe would be, He combats by flratagem; 
already with child of him. but he is often deceiveds _ 

+ The ſenſe of this anſwer in equiyocal. 


PHIL OC- 


N PHILOCTETES. 215. 


PHILOCTET ES. 1 
No: Therſites. It is him I mean, that noiſy bable. 


NEOPTOLEM US. | 
I never yet have ſeen him: but it is ſaid that he is ſtill alive. 5 
| rFHILOCTEEES Ei. 
'Tis well. Thus ought it to be; the refuſe of the army lives: 
I thank the Gods for it. They ſeem to take pleaſure in cloſing 
the gates of death againſt fraud and injuſtice, and open them onl 
for the good and virtuous. Thus the Gods act, yet we praiſe 


them. 


NEOPTOLEMUS, | 
As for me, oh! Philoctetes, far from Illion and the Atridæ, far 
from an army which I hate, where evil prevails over good, where 
probity and virtue are pe adn by lawleſs power, I go to live con- 
tented in the rude iſle of Scyros. Adieu: may the Gods heal thy 
wound. I ſhall now return to my ſhip, and with the firſt favour- 
able breeze launch from this ſhore. | 


PRILOCTETRES. : 
Alas! my fon, ſo ſoon then wilt thou leave me! 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


It is time to depart. * I may loſe a favourable opportunity by be- 
ing at this diſtance from my veſſel. 'T 15 


P HILOCT ET ES. | 

Oh, my ſon! I conjure thee by the manes of thy father, bythy 
mother, by all that is deareſt to thee in the world, leave me not 
to thoſe miſeries which thy own eyes have been witneſſes of. I 
know I ſhall be burdenſome to thee ; but it would be diſhonourable 
to forſake me, defolate as I am: and thou art not capable of com- 
1 ought that is baſe. None but great fouls know how much 
glory there is in being good. And will it not be glorious, for thee 
to have preſerved a miferable wretch, and to have reſtored him to 
his country? Throw me into the prow, the ſtern, the fink itſelf, 
or wherever I may be leaſt troubleſome to thee. Grant me this 
favour. I implore it in the name of that Deity, the protector of 
fuppliants. Oh ! fuffer thyſelf to be moved by my prayers. Not- | 
withſtanding the torture of my wound, I will throw myſelf at thy . 
feet to obtain this requeſt. Leave me not in a deſert, where there 

is 
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is no human footſtep. Take me into thy own country, or into 
* Eubia, from whence I may eaſily tranſport myſelf to mount Oeta, 
and the pleaſant banks of the river Sperchius. Reſtore me to my 
father. I defired him to ſend me a ſhip. Alas! he is dead per- 
haps, or thoſe who promiſed to tell him my deſtiny haye not done 
it; and, eager to return to their own country, have forgot me. 
Oh, my ſon ! from thee I hope for ſuccour. Remember the in- 
ſtability of all human things. He who is happy ſhould be fearful 
of abuſing that favour he holds from the Gods, and ſhould endea- 
vour to become worthy of it, by relieving the miſerable. 


CHORUS. Ante 
Comply with the requeſt of Philoctetus, prince. His miſeries 
muſt ſurely have excited thy pity. Oh! may the Gods relieve 
him. Were it only through hatred of the Atridæ, I would aſſiſt 
him. And by this act thou wilt at once have the ſatisfaction of 
making him 4 of puniſhing the treacherous Greeks, and of 


turning aſide the wrath of thoſe Gods who are the revengers 


ſlighted innocence. 


N NEOPTOLEMUS, to the Chorus. 
Friends, your requeſt is generous. But will you not repent this 
generoſity when his diſeaſe Cookies offenſive to you ? oct 


CHORUS. 


No, prince : I will never incur the reproaches of having meanly 
repented of what humanity prompted me to do. 


 _NEOPTOLEMUS, e the Chorws. 
I ſhould be aſhamed to appear leſs generous than you are. I 


conſent then to receive him into my ſhip: let us depart imme- 
diately. It ſhall not be my fault if all his wiſhes are not ſatisfied. 


And now may the Gods grant us a happy arrival at the deſired 


PHILOCTETES 


Oh, bleſſed day! Oh, noble Neoptolemus ! Youth worthy of 
thy father's glory! And you, ye dear companions of this voyage, 
what thanks do I not owe you for ſuch a benefit? Permit me to 


* 


* Eubea, a great iſland in the Ægean + He means Troy, and Philoctetes un- 
ſea, now called Negropont. Oeta, a moun- derſtands by it his own country, 
tain in Theſſaly, called Bunina. It extends 


as far as Thermopyle. 


port F. 


bid 
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bid this diſmal manſion adieu. Enter with me, and ſee how I 
have lived, and what I have endured. None but myſelf could 


have endured ſo much. But neceſſity taught me patience and re- 
ſignation: from. her men learn to extract good from wretchedneſs 


itſelf, 
CHORUS. 

Stop a moment, Neoptolemus. Here is one of our companions 
coming towards us: he has a ſtranger with him. Let us enquire 
what brings them hither. 
SCENE the 8 E CO N 

To them two Greeks. One diſguiſed lite a merchant *. 

8 The diſguiſed 8 P V. | | 

Son of Achilles, I defired this man, whom with two of his 

companions thou left'ſt to guard thy ſhip, to bring me inſtantly 
to « in whatever part of this iſland thou wert. I am come 
from the camp before Troy, and was returning in a ſmall veſſel 
to Pepareth . Happening by chance to come on ſhore here, I 
was informed that thou had'ſt alſo landed on this iſland. I 
thought it my duty therefore, before F reimbarked, to diſcloſe a 
ſecret of importance to thee, in which thou art greatly concerned. 


Know, prince, the Greeks have formed a deſign againſt thee ; but 
why do I ſay a defign? It is more, ſince it be executed imme- 


NEOPTOLEMUS, | 
Thou ſhalt find I wilt not be ungrateful for this ſervice. Say 
then what have they reſolved on ? * a 
: . SPY. | 
Thou art purſued by Phœnix f and the ſon of Theſeus. 


| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
With what intent? Is it to appeaſe my juſt reſentment that 
they come, or to force me back to Troy? — 
P — 


8 8 p — hs. 2 —_— as —_ 6 
—_— 


* — | 


+ A little iflund in the Boon ſea, op- 


t Phoenix was governor to Neoptolemut. 
He had educated Achilles alſo. 
Vor. I. Ff NEOP. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Have the Atridæ perſuaded Phœnix to purſue me? 
F. ; 
That he purſues thee is certain, and e'er long he will appear. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


How happened it that Ulyſſes did not undertake this commiſ- 
fion? Was it fear that with-held him? 


© & 
Diomede and he were ſent on ſome other expedition at the time 
I left the camp *. 
NE OPTOLEMUsS. 
On ſome other expedition? Whither ? 


$Þ.Y. 
9 [In @ low voice. ] Who is this man, prince, whom 1 
ſee with thee ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS, , whiſpering. 
Thou ſeeſt Philoctetes. 


SPY to NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Enough. Fly, prince, fly this ſhore. 


PHILOCTETES. 


What ſays he, Neoptolemus, what means this myſterious diſ- 
—_ theſe ſuſpicious whiſpers ? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I do not underſtand him: but I will oblige him to explain 
himſelf. 
8 Pv. 


I hope thou wilt not require me to betray RR army, and the 
ſecrets of the Atridz. I owe every thing to them, and they have 
a claim to all the gratitude one in my humble ftation can ſhew. 


— 


* There is great art in this converſation 
between Neoptolemus and the Greek ſol- 
dier. Ulyſſes had defired the young prince 
to accommodate his anfwers to the feigned 
intelligence brought him by the Spy whom 
he was to fend to him. Neoptolemus ob- 


— 


ſerves his inſtructions, and, pretending that 
he was greatly intereſted in what the ficti- 
tious merchant had told him, artfully turns 
the diſcourſe upon Ulyſſes, to lead him to 
confeſs that Ulyſſes was ſent in ſearch of 


Philoctetes. 
NE OP- 
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NE OPT OLE Mus. 
I hate the Atridæ. Philoctetes is their enemy, and therefore, 
my deareſt friend, ſpeak freely, and conceal nothing from 


me. | | 
. 
Conſider, prince 


NEOPTOLEM Us. 


I have already conſidered - Anſwer to what I demanded of thee. 


r. | 
If thou ſhould'ſt force this ſecret from me, thine wilt be the 
guilt of breach of truſt. 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I take that guilt upon myſelf. Now ſpeak. 


8 
Well, ſince it muſt be ſo, know then that Ulyſſes and Diomede 
have bound themſelves by an oath to bring Philoctetes either wil- 
lingly or by force back to the fiege. For this purpoſe they have 
left the camp. Ulyſſes publicly ed, that he was ſure of ſuc- 
ceeding, 21 even appeared more ſanguine and more determined 


than Diomede. 

| NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
*Tis ſtrange that the Greeks ſhould, after ten years neglect of an 

unhappy warrior, whom they abandoned, begin to think of him 


now. ence proceeds this ſudden change ? Have the juſt Gods 
touched them with remorſe at laſt? 


SPY. 

Hear the whole ſcheme ; ſome circumſtance of which thou 
can'ſt not I think be ignorant of. In Troy there was a celebrated 
prophet, called Helenus, a ſon of Priam. This prince was by the 
25 Uyſſes ſurpriſed one night, and brought priſoner to the 
camp. Helenus, among many other Oracles, declared to the 
Greeks, that they would never be able to ſubyert Troy till they 
had prevailed upon Philoctetes to quit his iſland and return to the 
ſiege. Ulyſſes carefully treaſured up theſe words: he quickly 
took his reſolution, and ſwore he would bring Philoctetes back. 
„ I hope,” added he, to effect this by perſuaſion ; but, if that 
“fails, I will have recourſe to violence. My head, oh Greeks ! 
<< ſhall anſwer the ſucceſs of this deſign. Now you have heard 

Ff 2 all. 


1 
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all. Fly then, fly both: loſe not a moment; take all your com- 
panions with you inſtantly *. | p | 
| PHILOCTETES. 


How! has the perfidious wretch ſworn to bring me back to 
the camp! He may as well flatter himſelf, that, like his father 
Syſiphus, he can force a ſhade to viſit the day again. 


. 
You have heard all I know. Suffer me now to return to my 


ſhip. May the Gods ſhower upon you all real bleſſings. Adieu. 
Exit. 


8s C E N E the T HI R D. 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLE MUS, the CHORUS. 


PALLOCTET:ES. 


Oh Gods, what arrogance! And does Ulyſſes, does the traitor 
boaſt, that by his falſe, his crafty promiſes Philodtetes will be won 
to return with him? No, never, never. I would rather hold 
commerce with the ſerpent, whoſe poiſonous ſting has wounded 
me, than mingle in ſociety with Laertes's ſon. But what will not 
malice and pride like his attempt ! Per he is already in am- 
buſh to ſurpriſe me. + Let us fly, my dear Neoptolemus, that 
the ſea may be betwixt this traitor and I. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
＋ But the wind is contrary to us. 

PHILOGTET ES. 
It is. favourable enough for one who only ſeeks to avoid a 


hated foe. f 
NE OPT O LEM US. 


If the wind be againſt us, neither is it fair for Ulyſſes. 


— 


— — 


* Theſe words, partly true and partly tagem to be carried on by the pretended 
falſe, are dictated by Ulyfles to the Spy, to merchant. 
haften the departure of Philoctetes. Ulyſſes t Neoptolemus enters perfectly well into 
is the ſoul of the whole intrigue. He acts this ſcheme, as he promiſed he would. He 
without appearing. This artful deſign a- makes flight objections to Philoctetes, only 
gainſt Philoctetes was laid in the firſt ſcene. to have them refuſed, and deceives him the 
+ It was this eagerneſs to avoid him that more ſecurely as he appears to have not the 
Ulyſſes foreſaw, when he formed the ſtra - leaſt knowledge of this pretended merchant. 
PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTETES. 
All winds are alike to pirates and robbers. _ 
 NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Well, fince thou infiſteſt upon it, we will go immediately. Brin 
from thy grotto whatever thou ſhalt judge neceſſary to > tak wi 
thee. | 


PHILOCTETES. 
My dear friend, very few things are needful for me. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Thou may ſt be ſupple with all tow Tui occaſion for when 
we are on board. T 
PHILOCTETES... 
Permit me to take ſome plants with me, the leaves of which 
ſoften the pain of my wound. 
NEOPTOLE M Us. 
Certainly. Haſt thou any thing elſe to carry? 
PHILOCT ET ES, going towards his cave. 
This bow and theſe arrows are all m 5 1 the p 


cious treaſure with the utmoſt care. it any thing ha we gy = 
more than uſual, fee that I am not deprived of it. 


5 
Theſe celebrated arms are thine then? 


PHRT Der E TBS. 
They are the arms I always uſe. 


N.E OP-T.O LEM US. FC) bow 
Is it lawful for me: e e thank Gln e 
my hands, and with — e WEI IICI 
ment of Alcides ? 
PHILOCTETES. 


Do with them what thou plcaſeſt. This bow and all that 
poſſeſs diſpoſe of freely. h 


NEOPTOLEMU-S. 


I have ventured to give my wiſhes utterance ; but if they ap- 
pear preſumptuous tell me ſo plainly. 1 would not profane theſe 
arms, 22 by Hercules. | 

PHILOC- 


fa 


STaorne J. 


Saree 
RE I. 
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aſſiſtance. 


PHTEOCTETES.. 

My ſon, this modeſt diffidence, this pious awe, have charmed 
me. I can deny thee nothing. It is thou who this day reſtoreſt 
me to the light, to my country, to my aged father, to my friends, 
and to myſelf. It is thou who delivereſt me from the perſecutions 
of my enemies. Come then, handle theſe ſacred arms, and boaſt 
of being the only Greek who has deſerved to touch them. This 
preſent was the reward of my ſervices; and the favour I now grant 
thee is in recompence for the benefit thou haſt beſtowed upon me. 
We ought to do good to thoſe from whom we receive it: grati- 
tude is the moſt ineſtimable of all treaſures. 


NOEPTOLEMUS. 
Enter thy grotto. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Enter it with me. My pain is fo violent that I have need of thy 


SCENE the FOUR TH. 


| CHORUS onh. 
Ixion, ſurpriſed by Jupiter in his impious attempt upon the firſt 


and greateſt of the Goddeſſes, is chained to a wheel, and whirled 


inceſſantly around it. Except this daring criminal, what mortal 
ever ſuffered a deſtiny fo cruel as that of the innocent PhiloQtetes ? 
For, alas! what crime hath he committed ? He who is the friend 
of virtue, and of virtuous men. How, torn by ſo many ſtorms, 
how has he been able to ſuport his miſeries ? 

Expoſed to the inclement air, languiſhing under an incurable 
diſeaſe, no friend to ſooth his grief and liſten to his complaints, 
without ſociety, without relief, his burning fighs breathed to the 
ſenſeleſs rocks, his bitter groans by the reſounding echoes doubled; 
and, in the few ſhort intervals of his pain, forced to drag his 
wretched weight upon the ground in ſearch of food; like an help- 
leſs infant ke, $a the mother's ſupporting arm. 

To him the earth grants none of thoſe bleſſings with which ſhe 
rewards the toils of other mortals. Long, long has he been a 
ſtranger to their food, unleſs his arrows pierce by chance ſome 
bird that flies too near his grot. Unhappy Philoctetes ! for ten 


years thou haſt not known the taſte of that delicious juice which 
| I Bacchus 
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Bacchus gives ſo freely ; reduced to bleſs thy fortune, when in the 
hollow ot a broken rock thou ſeeſt a little water fallen from heaven 
and treaſured there, and that to quench thy thirſt a painful jour- 


ney is necell: 
Soon wilt his miſeries be ended. In the ſon of Achilles the Aurisrae- | 
Gods have ſent him a generous friend. Philoctetes after this long, eas II. | 
this melancholly abſence, ſhall ſee again his native country: again | 
ſhall behold the nymphs of Melis lead up the ſprightly dance: | 
. watered by the river I again ſhall meet his 

| 


ed eyes, and abs Oeta, from whence Alcides roſe from 
furcounding flames to bright Olympus. | | 


\ Ae MOSS OSMAN BI ddd Fired U 


ID TH ot D+. 
SCENE te FIRST. 
NEOPTOLE MUS, PHILOCTETES, the CHORUS. 


NEOPTOLEMUS, coming out of the cave. 


Follow me, Philoctetes ----- But why this melancholly filence, 
this ſudden amazement, in which thy ſenſes all ſeem buried? ꝰ 


oh! 
NE OPTOLEM US. 0 
What ails thee, Philoctetes? | 


— — — — 


n 


* The Greeks, who compoſe the Chorus, 
were under the direction of Neoptolemus. 
They take all their meaſure from him, and 
confirm whatever he ſays. It is not at all 
probable, that they believed their leader 
ſpoke ſincerely when he promiſed PhiltoRe- 
tes to convey him to his own country. They aſl 
here pretend to believe him, leſt, if they de- 
livered their own ſentiments, they might be 
overheard by Philoctetes, whoſe grotto was 
but a little diſtance from them. 

+ This act is very ſhort. But the an- 
tients were not at much pains to make their 
acts equal in length. The two ſcenes which 
compoſe it have more aQion than words. 


The Greeks were particularly fond of ſhew 
and repreſentation, The unforeſeen agony 
with which Philoctetes is ſeized, is an ob- 
Rag which retards the concluſion : befides, 
ſcene is terminated by an interlu de 
fig by the Chorus while 'PhiloQetes is 
: which is ſufficient for us to con- 

chade, that this is a complete aQ, according 


PHILOCTETES. | 
ö 
| 
| 
| 

to the method of the Greeks. As for the | 

| 


reſt, nothing was ever more happily ima- 
gined than this obſtacle, by which the ſtra- 
tagem of Ulyſſes, (hitherto ſo ſucceſsfully 
carried on, that the whole piece ſeemed near 
a concluſion,) is intirely deſtroyed. 


PHILOC- 


id PHIL OC/TETE'S 
PHILOCTETES. 
- This is nothing, my ſon. Let us go on to the ſea-fide. 


NEOPTOLEMUS, 
Art thou ſeized with new pains? Do not. th ee 
to conceal them from me. wm 
PHILOCTETES. 
My wound was never eaſier than it is now. Oh heaven [Afide.] 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Ah, Philoctetes, thou groaneſt! Thou invokeſt the Gods 


PHILOCTETES. 
I do; that they may favour our flight ------ Oh! 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


In vain would'ſt thou conceal thy torture. Thy groans betray 
thee. Say, art thou not in pain ? 


PHITLOCTETE'SYS. 

Alas! my ſon, I am loſt. Spite of myſelf I muſt confeſs, that 
Jam no longer able to ſupport this horrid torture. The venom of 
the ſerpent glides through my veins ; a hidden fire-conſumes me. 

Oh heaven ! what miſery, what exceſs of anguiſh ! My fon, I 
conjure thee in the name of the Gods, if thou haſt a ſword, cut 
off my foot. Oh, haſte! fear not to kill me: ſtrike, ſtrike, 
Neoptolemus. 


| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What new pain is this which forces ſuch dreadful cries from 


thee ? 
PREY” OC TETYY: 
Doſt thou not know then? Oh 
- NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Say, whence this increaſe of pain ? 
PHILOCTE TE S. 
Thou knoweſt too well, I tell thee. Oh 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What. | 


I know not. 


PHILOCTETES. 
2 | NEOP- 


Ve. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
Thou knoweſt not ! 
PHILOCTETES, redoubling bis cries 
Oh! oh! 
Nor roi 
How dreadful is this fit ! 


PHILOCTET ES. * 
No words can deſcribe my anguiſh : be not thou deaf to com- 


pee, 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What ſhall I do? Speak, command me. 


| PHILOCTETES. 
Let not thy horror at ſuch a torturing diſeaſe force thee to aban- 
don me: for I will own to thee, it returns in regular fits, as a tra- 
veller, when he is weary of his journey, ſeeks his home, Oh! 


| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
So for am 1 from corre Ce that my 
compaſſion increaſes in proportion to thy ſufferings. Let this arm 


raiſe thee, and ſupport thy trembling body. 


PHILOCTETES. 

No, no. But take this bow, which thou didſt fo ardently with 
to behold. Keep it till my torments are abated. Theſe ſy 2 
are always followed by fleep, which is the only remedy. 
me to indulge it ; and if my enemies arrive, I conjure thee in the 
name of the Gods, ſuffer not this precious pledge to be taken from 
thee. Thou ſeeſt that F confide it to thee. Guard bs SIS 
and violence, and, oh ! betray me not. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Be ſatisfied. None but thy hands and mine ſhall ever touch it. 
Give it me without fear *. 


PHIL O c TE T 8. . 
Receive then theſe ſacred arms, and I beſeech the Gods nt 


2 


— — „ * — . 4 * 9 


* The character of Neoptolemus is here has placed in him, he ſhews, . 
ſtrongly marked. He has deceived Phi- r 
loctetes, contrary to his inclination : and, the event confirms it 
moved by the confidence this unhappy hero 


TOE K** * G g they 
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they may be leſs fatal to thee than they have been to ne and 


to me. 
N EO PT OLE Mus. 


May the Gods hear our prayers, and conduct us to the deſtined 


rt. 

"  PHILOCTETES. 

I am afraid thy prayers will not be granted. My black, thick 
blood begins again to boil within my veins. Ah! what 
new ſymprom's this! What do I not ſuffer from. this cruel 
wound! Ah! ----- my diſeaſe gathers new ſtrength. It devours 
its prey - Alas! my friends, leave me not I conjure you ----- 
Oh ! Ulyſſes, why does not this poiſon tear thy bowels? To you, 
ye ſons of Atreus, to you I owe theſe long, theſe horrible tor- 
tures ---- Oh! much defired death, why comeſt thou not? 80 
often called, doſt thou not relieve me ? ----- Oh! haſte, my 
fon, and with fire of Lemnos * burn. me this inſtant, as I 
burnt the ſon of Jupiter -----Thoſe. arms which now thou beareſt 
were my reward ---- They ſhall be thine ----- What fay'ſt thou? 
Why doſt thou not anſwer me ? Thy 1 mind ſeems diſcompoſed. 
What means this alteration + . 

N E OPT OLE Mu S. Han 

Alas ! I am afflited to ſee thee in this condition. os iy 
is all I have to give. | 
Nc PHILOCTET ES. 

ar comma my ſon. Theſe fits are dreadful : but they laſt 
not long. The only favour I amplore 4 is, that thou wik nes * 
l eb 1 55 
| 125 N E OPT OLE MUS. 

Be comforted. I will not leave the. 


PHILOCTETES 
Doſt thou promiſe me this? 


NEOPTOLE MUS. 
I give thee my word upon it. 


* He mentions this fire as being the moſt confuſion: the 
violent, and in alluſion to the fable, which in his countenance, and he is unable to 
places the forges of Vulcan and the ſeat of — —ẽ wo 
fire in Lemnos. betray PhiloRetes. 


+ Neoptolemus appears to be in great 


PHILOC- 
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„ PHILQCTETES . 
It would be ſhameful to require an oath of thee, - | 
NE OFPTOLEM us. 
I ſhould be the baſeſt of men, were I capable of betraying thee. 


PHIL oc T E T E S. 
Give me thy hand, as a pledge of chy fidelity. 
N E OP T O LE MU. 
Here it is. {- 2674 


PHILOCTETES te ie a. 


This is it. Yes, here it is -===== 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What ſay'ſt thou, Philoctetes? 14 REI 
5 PHILOCTETES. 1. 20-213 
No, tis here an 101 1 on len ö 
ts N EOPTO L ENU US. * 
Alas! why wanders thus thy mind? Why are thine pe tha 
wildly Gxed upon the heavens ? 


PHILOCTETES, fallng ao te gram, 

Leave me -——- drag me. Ri e d 2 1 a 1 
* 24 4 NEOPTOLBMUS.  SUUTHA 
| Whither ?_ | ] Mt 
3 PHILOCTETES ith . 
No, leave me. 3 
er | NEOPTOLEMUS. ae 
I cannot leave thee thus. cl ae No 
ern, PHILOCTETES.: 0 INV 
Oh, eum! beiden up a dying wretch, who never, never can 
NEOPTOLEMUS 


The wildneſs of his tran(j porta ace s abated, and a ſoft tumber will 
ſoon poſſeſs his ſenſes. © He reclines his head. He Deeps. Ah! 
ſee, a profuſe ſweat r His wound is open, 
and black * blood ſtreams from Let us leave him to 


his wy 2 
| 2 Gg 8 SCENE 
* | 
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SCENE the SECON D. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, tte CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 


Oh, ſleep! thou gentle tyrant of our ſenſes, in whoſe ſoft chains 
our pains, our griefs, our cares are all forgotten, oh ! come, thou 
_ falutary medicine, heal the tortures of Philoctetes, and continue 
that ſerenity thou haſt already diffuſed over his ſpirits. And 
now, prince, what haſt thou reſolved on? What more is there to, 
be done? Occaſion ſmiles upon us: let that decide. It is of more 
value than all our conſultations. | 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Philoctetes ſleeps. He cannot hear us. Friends, it is not ſuf- 
ficient that we are poſſeſſed of his arms. We muſt carry the hero 
himſelf to Troy. Unleſs this can be effected, all we have hitherto- 
done is uſeleſs. The Gods have ordered it, and reſerve for him 
the glory of ſubjecting Troy. Beſides, I have given my word to 
bring him, and I ſhould be criminal if I failed to perform it. 

ee 

The Gods will then inſpire thee, and give ſucceſs to thy deſign. 
But let us have thine e inſtantly, and take care he does not 


ſurpriſe us. In his condition a long, ſound ſteep cannot be ex- 
pected. If thou art determined to be governed by the advice of a 


certain chief h indeed in delicate conjunctures the wiſe 


themſelves are doubtful how to act), what thou doſt muſt be done 
ſecretly, and with diſpatch: but the winds call us. Philoctetes, 
helpleſs and plunged in the thick night of ſteep, like an inhabitant 
of the ſhades, delivers himſelf up to us an eaſy prey. Fortune in- 
vites us. Let us ſeize the favourable moment, and bear him off. 


| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Stay, let him not perceive any perplexity in us. He $ his 
eyes; he raiſes his head. SELL WY 


” 


The Chorus mean Ulyſſes; but do not of his name ſhould wake PhiloRetes, and 
mention him, for fear that the very found betray the ſecret, i 


ACT 
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ACT te FOUR T H. 
SCENE the FIR S Ty 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, the CHORUS. 


PHILOCTETES, 
H, light! which now reviſits theſe ſud eyes . to "ho 
me'horrors! Oh, vain, vain hope — haſt thou deceived 
me --:- Where are ye, iran gers [Perceiving them.) Pardon 
theſe unworthy ſuſpicions, my dear Neoptolemus. For indeed it 
was ſcarce poſſible to conceive that thou would'ſt carry generofity 
to ſuch exceſs as to aſſociate thyſelf in my miſeries, to ſtay near an 
expiring wretch, watch and attend me. Not thus are the Atridæ 
uſe to act; but thou art the ſon of Achilles, and like his, thy 
noble heart. My cries have not wearied thee : thou haſt not been 
diſguſted with the infection of my wound. And now the violence 
of my pain is abated, F have an interval of eafe. Help me to riſe, 
my ſon; and as ſoon as I have . we * 


embark. 

| NEOPTOLEMUS. 128 

My dear Philoctetes, I am rejoiced to ſec thes thus unexpected 
delivered from thy torments. Alas! they had ſcarce left any 4 
pearance of life in thee. Come, let us raiſe thee. Thefe Gteeks 
will, if thou wilt permit them, carry thee to the ſhip. Their bur- 
den will be light. Judge by r 
lingly they will bear it. 

his 18 Fl 
What do I not owe thee? Lend me thine art; it will be ſufft- 


cient. * They may leave us. I would not trouble them before: 
the time. I all-do-ir but —— — | 


| [Tie . walk five to the ff 


— - — 


* Theſe words, of which the ſenſe is not 3 This ſeems to ſuppoſe the 
ſufficiently plain, have yet given room to abſence of the Chorus. And i is natural. 
believe, that the Chorus go before towards to believe, that Ulyſſes ſent the Greeks 
the ſhip. The following ſcene is more back again to Neoptolemus, to haſten his 
beautiful, and the return of the Chorus departure, won? A273 


more intereſting. Philoctetes, in this ſcene Had arifen, 
declares, that he has now only the rocks to 
| 4 | SCENE: 
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SCENE che 8 EC ON D. 
PHILOCTETES, NEQPTOLEMUS. 


NE OPTOLEM US. | 
Be it as thou tcaleht. But endeavour to recal thy ſtrength, 5 


to ſupport 
| PHILOCTETES. Tae 3 
| Fear ethlely; I am accuſtomed to thele accidents. My 
ſtrength will return as uſual. ' | 
" NEOPTOLEMUS, in @ low voice as be leads bin. 
Wretch that I am, what am I doing“? 


ans 1» we a A 4-1 
What is the matter, my fon? What words are theſe which 
have eſcaped thee ? 


| NEOPTOLEMUS  __ 
Cruel uncertainty! what, what ſhall I reſolve on? 1 
| PHILOCTETES, ſupriſed. 
What uncertainty ? Alas, my ſon, do not ſpeak t thus. 
* NE OFT OLE MOS. | 
And this, even this afflits me. 5 
PHILOCTETES. 1; | 
Does the hocking debt thou haſt lately ſeen, make thee re 
pent of the promiſe thou haſt given me:? 175 
NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
Oh ! to a heart unuſed to fraud, Rar a ogg 
neſs of having done an ill action! | | 
PHILOCTETES. 3 
But in preſerving a virtuous man, thou haſt done "nothing to dis 
— the manes of thy father. 
N E OPT OLEM US. 


Thou art virtuous: I ſhall no longer be thought ſo. That is 
my miſery. 


7 
_ — — A. 


. 
—— * — — 


Neoptolemus has already made it ap- e e ee o bar. 
pear, that he repented of the part he had himſelf. 8 
deen prevailed upon to act. Compaſſion f 


PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTET EBS. 
Thou haſt acted nobly. But what am 1 te eke. 
language? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Oh! ye immortal Gods, what ſhall I do? 1 ſhall be Py 
criminal by my words and actions. 


PHIL OCT ET E S, . | 
Ah! I eive it: he deliberates whether he ſhall betray me 
or not. Hes would depart without me *. 
NEOPTOLE M U 8. 


No, I will not abandon thee. But if I take thee with me con- 
trary to thine inclination, what remorſe, what anguiſn will be 
mine! Now thou knoweſt the cauſe of that F thou ſaweſt 


me in. 
"PHILOCTETES. 
How | what ſayeſt thou, my ſob ? Unold this riddle. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

| I can no longer conceal from thee the truth. Pity, more power- A 
ful than every other conſideration, forces me to declare it. 
muſt Oh, ThilaFajes I pau Arey! 0 tothe Atride, 
Thou art going to the army.. 1 vor £2 Ams ll 41 
I PHILOCTETES, voy 16d ond 

Ah, whar haſt thou ſaid? | n ev a yrs a 
SY DFF ek 

e ee I 1 
. Kal. „ CT 
What ſhould I liſten to now? N b.1hek intend to do | 


with me? 45 
| NEOPTOLEMU Ss. b 
To cure thee firſt, ind then wit dh ſilane vd Troy: 


PHILOCTETES. 
Art thou in earneſt ? 


—— —— — — 


et ſuſpicions of Philodtetes form. TERED ITO IEAM 
« ſecond obſtacle to their departure. "hop unwilling than ever to betray him. 


PHIL OC- 


. 


— — auto „%öͥ em — 9 ne 
. , — * * 


„ P NL 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


The fates have thus decreed. It muſt be ſo. Calm thy reſent- 
ment then, and follow me. : 


PHILOCTFTETE S. 


Alas! I am betrayed. Oh! young ſtranger, what a ſnare haſt 
thou laid for me. Reſtore me, reſtore me inſtantly my bow and 
arrows. | 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It cannot be done, Philoctetes. The command of the chiefs, 
the public intereſt, my own promiſe, all concur to make it im- 
poſſible. 

PHILOCTETE.S. 

Oh cruelty worthy thy race! Thou baſe contriver of a moſt 
infamous artifice, how haſt thou dared to impoie upon my cre- 
dulous heart? Doſt thou not bluſh to raiſe thine eyes towards me, 
after having ſo inhumanly betrayed a miſerable ſuppliant ?---- But, 
oh! whither does my rage tranſport me? Alas! my ſon, if thou 
depriveſt me of theſe arrows, thou depriveſt me of life. Reſtore 
them, I conjure thee in the name of the Gods; reſtore them to me. 
Reſtore me that life thou haſt robbed me of. Alas ! wretch that 
I am ; he anſwers not; he beholds me caimly. Oh, ye ſhores! 
ye promontaries of this iſland, ye ſavage beaſts, ye rugged rocks, 
my fole companions, to you I utter my complaints: for I have 
none but you to whom can complain; to you my wailings are 
familiar. Muſt I be betrayed by the ſon of Achilles? He fwore 
to carry me to my own country, and he forces me to Troy. He 
violates the ſanctity of an oath, to rob me of the ſacred bow of 
Hercules: he would drag me in triumph after his car: he would 
ſhew me a miſerable ſpectacle to tho Grecian army. He triumphs 
over Philoctetes as if he had vanquiſhed him in fight; nor per- 
ceives, that this triumph is over a corpſe, a ſhadow, a phantom. 
Oh! had he attacked me in my vigour! and now, even now, in 
this helpleſs condition, has he not vanquiſhed me by ſtratagem only? 
Alas! I am the victim of an inhuman fraud. What ſhall I do? 
Oh! my ſon, reſtore my arms: be like thy father, be like thyſelf. 
What ſay'ſt thou? Nothing! Oh, thou ſavage rock! to thee, to 
thee I return. Naked, miſerable, abandoned, deſtitute of food, 
in this den'I ſhall expire. I have no longer my arrows to kill the 


wild beaſts. They will devour me: I ſhall be their prey in my 


turn. And this diſtreſs, this anguiſh, this deſpair, I ſuffer from 
5 a youth 
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a youth whoſe ſincerity I relied on. Yet hear me, Neoptolemus, 

none of thoſe imprecations, the laſt refuge of deſpairing wretched- 

neſs have yet paſſed my li I curſe thee not. Thou may'ſt 

change thy mind. But, ah ! be careful what reſolution thou takeſt 

now; 3 judge by wy rage, my fury, what vengeance I am ca- 
pable o 


SCENE the THIR D. 


To them the CHORUS, who had returned during the latter part 
of the preceding ſcene. 


CHORUS. 
Reſolve, prince, on what is to be done. The winds invite us. 
He muſt go, or be contented to ſtay here. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Oh! friends, I own it; I am greatly moved: but it is not from 
this moment only that I begin to feel remorſe. - 


 PHILOCTETES.. | 

Liſten, my fon; I conjure thee in the name of the Gods, liſten 
to that pity which pleads for me. Load not thyſelf before theſe 
men with the infamy of having deceived a miſerable wretch. | 
. NEOPTOLEMUS, e.. 
What ſhall I do? Would to the Gods I had never left Scyros! 


PHILOCTE TES. 


Oh ! Neoptolemus, thou doſt not ſeem to be a wicked man 
Thou haſt prompted to this action by bad advice. Reſtore 
me my arms, and be gone. 


N E OP TOL EMUs. | w_ | 
What ſhall we do, my friends ? 4 | 


SCENE the FOURTH. 


To them ULYSSES. 


ULYSSES © NEOPTOLEM US. 


Perfidious l and doſt thou ballance then? Give me theſe arms, 
and depart, 


vol. I. =. PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTET ES. 
Oh, Gods! who is this ſtranger ? De. nat.(n Ulythe? - 


ULYSSES; 
Yes, it is Ulyſſes whom thou ſeeſt. 


PHILOCTETES. 
I am loſt. This treachery was his work. 


UL Y 5SE'S 
Ves, it was mine. I own it. 


PHILOCTETES to NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Reſtore me my arms, my ſon. 


ULYSSES. | 
He would do well indeed ! Thou ſhalt not have them. Go 
with us, or I will force thee. 
PHIL OCTETES. 
Thou ! wilt thou force me, traitor ? 


ULYSSES. 
It is reſolved on, unleſs thou wilt go willingly. 


PpHILOCTE TES. 
Oh, Lemnos ! oh, facred fire of Vulcan, Ulyfles threatens to 
force me from thy iſle! Thou ſeeſt this horrid outrage, and thou 


ſuffereſt it ! 
DUET S888. 

Jupiter, he who is maſter of the Gods, is maſter of this iſle. 

I but obey his orders. 
PHILOCTETES. 

Dar'ſt thou, thou perjured wretch, dar'ſt thou on the 

Gods thy fraud ? ** _ 
ULYSSES, pointing to the ſea-fide. 


Say rather, I invoke them as witneſſes to the truth. Behold the 
path they have commanded thee to follow. Come with us. 


PHILOCTETES. 
No, traitor, I will not go with thee. 
ULYSSES. 
Thou ſhalt go. The die is caſt. 


PHILOC- 
5 
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PHILOCTETES. | 


Oh, ye immortal Gods! when, when was PhiloQetes a fave, 
that he muſt be treated thus ? | 


ULYSSES. 
He his not treated like a ſlave, but like a hero; like one of the 


deliverers of Greece, with whom it is decreed he ſnail Inver ako 
glory of ſubverting Troy. 


PHILOCTETES. 


Where he ſhall ſuffer miſeries unnumbered. No, while he —— 
this cave for an aſylum he can fear nothing. | 


WEES 57 GS E 8. 
What doſt thou reſolve on ? . 


PHILOCTETES, endeavouring to. throw, bimfelf off the rack. 
To die. 
ULYSSES, the ſoldiers. - 
Seize him. Preſerve him from his own wild wie: 


PHILOCTETES, held. 
Oh, arms without defence ! oh, hands deprived of vets? 
muſt thou ſu theſe ignominious bands? Oh, thou from whom 
aught that's juſt and good did never yet proceed, what a baſe arti- * 
fice haſt thou conceived to ruin me, yet durſt not ſhew thyſelf as 
author of it! By this youth thou haſt deceived me: himſelf de- 
ceived by thee the firſt. His noble heart was not framed for ſuch 
baſe purpoſes: his candor was worthy of my confidence, and me- 
rited not to be the victim of thy ſeductions. He knew not that 
he was the miniſter of thy vile artifice. I perceived it: he felt for 
me, and with regret o thee. It was thou whoſe malignant 
wit, the fruitful ſource of plots and treacheries, that taught him 
how to-deceive. Thou could'ſt have forced him, in ſpite of 
his remorſe, to ſport with m y icredulity. Barbarian ! thou haſt 
bound me, and would't — me to that ſhore where I was left 
by thee, deſtitute of friends, af comfort, far from my country, 
and crazed from the number of the living. Oh, vd the Gods 
puniſn thee ! - But the Gods hear me not. — 
fall to the ground: on thee they laviſh favours, Pau 
with miſeries. Go then, let my misfortunes make thee. —— 
laugh at my woes with thy W whoſe tool thou art. 
2 Baſe 
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Baſe * and unworthy, was it not with reluctance that thou did'ſt 
follow them to the ſiege? And yet thou art their favourite. I 
brought ſeven veſſels willingly to their aid, and me they abandoned 
as the wickedeſt of men. At leaſt, thou chargeſt upon them this 
ſhocking act; and they, in their turn, caſt all the infamy of it upon 
thee. But ſay, what is thy deſign? Why would'ft thou force me 
. away? What uſe ſhall I be of? Iam now nothing: I am already dead. 
Oh, thou enemy of the Gods and men ! why do I not now appear to 
thee as formerly, a uſeleſs, painful burden? Why do not my cries 
and the ſtench of my wound diſguſt thee? Why art thou not 
afraid that I ſhall diſturb the ſacrifices? Theſe were thy pretences 
for caſting me from the army. ----- Inhuman Greeks ! Oh ! may 
ye be the victims of my horrid imprecations! If the Gods are 
Juſt (and ſure they are), I ſhall behold your puniſhment. Or elſe 
ye would not have undertaken this voyage for a miſerable wretch. 
The pangs of remorſe have ſeized you; a ſtroke from heaven 
ierces your hearts, and forces you, ſpite of yourſelves, to remem- 
— me. But, oh! my native land, and you ye Gods, the wit- 
neſſes and revengers of my wrongs, puniſh them at length, puniſh 
them all, and I am ſatisfied Proportion your vengeance to your 
compaſſion for me. Let me ſee them periſh before my eyes, and 
I ſhall think myſelf cured. 
CHORUS o ULYSSES. 
He is wild with rage; and far from ſinking under his miſeries, 
he ſeems to defy them. 
| ULYSSES. 
I have many things to ſay in anſwer to him; but he is not in 
a condition to liſten to me. One word ſhall ſuffice at preſent. 
Philoctetes, I am all that thou haſt deſcribed me. Can ſt thou 
1 that the intereſt of virtuous men muſt not yield to that 
of the public? No one loves virtue and benevolence more than 
myſelf. The art of managing all hearts is mine. Thine only is 
unmanageable. Well, thou ſhalt conquer me. I yield to thy 
defires. [To the Cborus.] Give him his liberty, my friends, and 
leave him here. We do not need his preſence, ſince we have the 
arms of Hercules in our poſſeſſion. Teucer knows how to uſe 
them ; and ſhould he fail us, I flatter myſelf that I can manage 


* Ulyfles counterfeited madneſs, that he might be diſpenſed with from going to the 
ſiege of Troy. a 
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them. Yes, Philoctetes, they ſhall be as powerful in my hand 
as thine. The army has no need of thee. Farewel. Remain here. 
in thy iſland. We will leave thee, and depart. This bow ſhall 
give me that glory which was deſtined for thee. : 


PHILOCTETE'S. | 
Inhuman ! to what a helpleſs. ſtate does he reduce me.? What! 
dareſt thou ſhew thyſelf to the army, adorned with the ſpoils thou. 
haſt robbed me of ? : | 
8 ULYSSES. 
It is in vain. to talk to thee. Farewel. 
PHILOCTETES © NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Generous ſon of Achilles, thou art filent; and wilt thou leave 
me alſo? | | 
ULYSSES S NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Follow me, Neoptolemus. Look not upon him. Thy mean. 
compaſſion: will deſtroy thee. (4 
PHILOCTE T E 8, t the Cborus. 
And will you, my friends, will you abandon me too? Cannot 
my miſery touch your hearts? 
CHORUS, pointing to NEOPTOLEM US. 
There is our leader. He only can determine us. His will is 
Ours. | | 
NEOPTOLEMU Ss, tbe Chorus. 
Uyſſes will condemn me for this tenderneſs. It matters not. 
Do you all ſtay with. Philoctetes, if he defires it; while we pre- 
pare for our departure, and perform our devotions to the Gods. 
rhaps, during this interval, a happy alteration in his ſentiments 
will render him more pliant to our arguments. Ulyſſes and I will 
go to the ſhore, and as ſoon as you receive orders attend us there.. 


SCE N R he Pk OP H; 
PHILOCTET E 8, tte CHORUS. 


PHILOCTETES, a the entrance of bis cave: 
Oh, cavern ! thou ſolitary manſion of my woes, never, neverSrzorns L. 
will I forſake thee! Thou haſt long been my habitation: thou 


ſhalt be now my tomb! Nothing have I now to ſubſiſt on! No. 
remains 
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remains of hope are left me ! Blow me ye whirlwinds through the 
air! What have I now to do on earth ? 


CHORUS. 
STzorne II. Thou art thyſelf the author of thy miſeries. Thy only enemy 
is Philoctetes. It is in thy own power to be happy, and thou 
— thy wretchedneſs to that ſmiling fortune which courts 
ee. 
P HILO CT ET ES. 
AxTisrxo- Wretch that I am, I have now no reſource: I muſt expire in 
ens L this cave. Grief and famine will conſume me. No more ſhall 
my arrow pierce the birds that hover round it. Oh! thou bar- 
barian, by whoſe vile artifices I periſh, why can I not behold thee 
involved in miſeries as endleſs as my own ? 


CHORUS. 
Axrisrao- It is not to the artifice of men, but to the ſupreme will of the 
eat II. Gods, that thou muſt attribute what, contrary to our inclinations, 
we have acted againſt thee! Ceaſe thy imprecations then, and 
ceaſe to hate us. 


PHILOCTET ES. 

Srror ur III. Calm on the ſhore the traitor ſtands. He mocks at my deſpair, 
and with impunity makes trial of my arms. Oh ! thou dear trea- 
ſure, which he has robbed me of; were you endued with ſenti- 
ment, what ſhame would be yours, to paſs from the hands of the 
companion of Hercules into thoſe of the moſt wicked of men! 
When witneſſes of his vile artifice, his infamous original, his bar- 
barous crimes, you will deteſt like me the author of my miſeries. 


CHORUS. 

Srzorae IV. Prince, a virtuous man will both freely ſpeak and hear the truth. 
Learn then, that the afſembled Greeks have ordered Neoptolemus 
to act as he has done; and that it is for the common cauſe that he 
has been directed by the counſels of Ulyſſes. | 


PHILOCTETEYE'S. 
AxTisTzo- Ye birds, who were my prey, and you, ye ſavage tenants of 
_ ene Ml. theſe rocks, no longer fly my cave: thoſe arrows, thoſe inevitable 
arrows that uſed to terrify you are no longer in my poſſeſſion, 
Fearleſs approach, tear me, devour me. I ſhall be ſoon your 
prey, or that of famine, 
| CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
In the name of the Gods, oh, Philoctetes, if holy hoſpitality Auriarso- 
can move thee, 47 us back that tenderneſs thou didſt receive from *#* 1V- 
us!] Reflect that is in thy own hands. What madneſs, 3 
to make miſery, — * deſpair thy choice! 8 
PHILOCT E TES. 
Alas ! you increaſe my woes. N 


ſure in tormenting me ? 


CHORUS. 
How have we deſerved this reproach, prince ? 
-PHILOCTETES. 
Do you hope to perſuade me to return to the Greeks? the 
Greeks, whom I abhor ! 


CHORUS. 
Thou would'ſt, if thou wert reaſonable. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Leave me, be gone, and leave me 


CHORUS, 
Thou ſhalt be obeyed. We go ---- 


PHILOCTETES. 
Stay, I conjure you in the name of Jupiter, oh ! quit me not. 
CHORUS, pretending 1 e. 
Learn henceforward to moderate thy fury. 
| PHILOCTETES, with loud cries. 
My friends, my dear friends, Jeave me nat I beg you. 
CHORUS. 
What new misfortune occations theſe cries. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Oh, cruel fate! oh, torture! how ſhall I on. om endure. 
theſe pains ? Alas ! my friends, return, return, 
CHORUS. 
What ſhall we do ? Thou art determined. We can no „ 
depend upon thee. 


PHILO C- 
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Fe PHILOCTETES. 
Pardon theſe cries, this rage, in pity to my torments. 

CHORUS, returning. 
Liſten to our counſels then, and follow us. 


PHILOCTETES, ofter @ pauſe. 
No, I will not be 8 upon. My reſolution is taken. No, 


though Jupiter ſhould ſtrike me with his thunders, I will not yield. 
May Ilion, may the army path, may they all periſh by whom I 
have been made a facrifice! As for you, my friends, I have but 
one favour to implore of you. 
CHORUS. 
What is it? | 
PHILOCTETSES. 
Give me a ſword, a hatchet, any weapon. 
CHORUS. 
What ſcheme of murder haſt thou formed? 
PHILOCTETES. 
My own. Grief and pain forces me to it. I will cut off my 
foot, I will pierce my heart. 
CHORUS. 
Is this thy deſign? 
FBIEOCTETSES. 
I will ſeek my father. 
CHORUS. 


Where? 
„„ - 


In the ſhades. For, alas! he lives no longer. Oh, my coun- 
try! why am I not permitted to ſee thee at leaſt once more, after 
having left thee to ſuccour the perfidious Greeks! And death, 


death is my reward. [He hides himſelf in his cave.] 
CHORUS O PHILOCTETES. 


We ſhould already have returned- to our veſſel, had we not per- 
ceived Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus coming towards us. 


ACT 
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ACT we FFT 1 
SCENE te FIRST. 


ULYSSES and NEOPTOLEMUS of @ lie diftance 
| frm PHILOCTETES. 


ULYSSES V NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Wilt thou not tell me thy reaſon for this ſudden return? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I am going to expiate the crime I have been guilty of. 
| .' OLYTVYSSES. 
Certainly this crime is in thy opinion very great. May I not 
know what it is ? 
 _NEOPTOLEMUS _ 
My crime is the having liſtened to the counſels of Ulyſſes and 


the Greeks. 
| ULYSSES. 
Ha! what injuſtice then haſt thou committed? 


NEO PTOLE MUS, 
= have betrayed an unhappy man. 


ULYSSES, in great embtion. 
What doſt thou mean? Oh, beaven ! what new deſign haſt 


thou formed ? 
NEOPTOLE MUS. 
No new deſign, Ulyſſes. I am reſolved to ſee Philoctetes again, 


and 
| ULYSSES. . 
And what ? Aide. ] I tremble at his purpoſe. 


NEOPTOL E M US. 
I have robbed him of his arms. I go to reſtore them to him, 


ULYSSES. 


How ! to reſtore them ? Oh, Gods ! what a fatal reſolution 
haſt thou taken ! 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
It is not juſt that I ſhould keep them. | 
Yor. I. Ii ULYSSES. 
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ULYSSES © +, 
Neoptolemus, J conjure thee by the Gods, anſiver me truly : 
Doſt thou intend to do this? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I am reſolved to be juſt. 
S. E 8. 
Oh! ſon of Achilles, what is it thou telleſt me? 
 _NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
What I am inſtantly going to do. Need I repeat it. 2 
ULYSSES. | 
It was too much to ſay it once. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Then doubt no more: Thou knoweſt my reſolution. 
ULYSSES. | 
There are who will oppoſe it ----- 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Who will be raſh enough to oppole it ? 
| ULYSSES. 


All Greece, and I. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


' Certainly, I am to ſeek for the prudent Ulyſſes in his words. 
EE YTRASS: 
But I too plainly ſee the boiling Neoptolemus in his actions. 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 


I value not the reputation of a politician, provided i can n ſatisfy 


what I owe to Juſtice. 
ULYSSES. 


Is it juſt to reſtere without my conſent a treaſure, the poſſeſſion 
of which thou oweſt to my counſels ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
By thy counſels I have been guilty of an action which I am now 
afbamed of, and am reſolved to repair. 
ULYSSES. 


Doſt thou not fear the reſentment of the army ? 
| NEOP- 
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NE OP TOLEMUsS. 
ber neither the army nor thee, when juſtice is in queſtion 


ULI fot 


It is with Neoptolemus then, no longer with the Trojans that 
we muſt e. 


NEOPTOLEMUS., e e 

Do. L conſent to it. EW au NW die 
a TET SXESIH | 

This ſword ſhall ſoon anſwer the. 


NEOPTOLEMUS: | 
Mine is ready. I wait but for the Greeks and ther- 


ULYSSES. 

Act as thou think'ſt proper towards Philoctetes. I will give che 
army an account of what thou doſt. And know, young man, thy 
treachery ſhall not long remain unpuniſhed, H d = 

NEOPTOLEMUS # ULYSSES, at be let him.” 

2 wilt do wiſely. Act always thus for the future, and avoid 

a Going en, = vs x 1. ee ; com 
out a. . 


Nh l 


s O E N E A 5 E O O N D. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, PHILOCTETES, the CHORUS. 


PHILOCTETES. bel nis 180 

Who calls me? What buſineſs haſt thou with me now? 131 it 

in thy power to make me more miſerable ſtill? eu thou 
think'ſt it is, and therefore thou doſttreturn, - - 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Be comforted, and hear what I have to fay. 


| Te e 
J have heard too much. Thy arts have ruined me. 
NEOPTOLE M U, S. 
Believe my repentance at tout. 
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PHILOCTETES. 

'T was thus thou did'ſt win me to believe thee, when thou did'ſt 
rob me of my arms. The blackeſt artifice: lay Ts under- 
that too well Evel cen. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. | 

| Forget it; and tell me plainly: art thou determined to remain 
in this deſert, or wilt thou at length yield to our r intreaties, and re- 
turn with us to Troy ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

No more of this --—-= _ 

NE OPT Suns ) | 

E thy reſolution fixed? . 

P HIL OC T ETES. 

Fixed,, abſolutely fixed. 


NEOPTOLEMU SS. 2; 
I came wich an intent to foften-thy reſentment, and, if poſſible, 
to perſuade thee to-go with us. But, ſince. it offends thee to ſpeak. 
on this ſubject, I am ſilent. 


PHILOCTETES:. 

'Tis well thou art. For, oh ! in vain. would'f thou endeavour 
to deceive me by thy idle profeſſions. My wounded heart will: 
never pardon thee for the baſe artifice thou haſt practiſed on me. 
Unworthy ſon of a moſt generous father, thou robbeſt me of life, 


and then thou bringeſt me counſels ! Oh, may you. periſh all ! 
3 onal thou, the Atridz, and Ulyſſes! Such. are my 


n NE OPT OEE MU s. 
Nothing but hatred till, and imprecations Behold thy arms 
reſtored; receive them from my hand. 
PH ILO CT E T E S. 
How ! what new ſhare haſt thou laid for me? 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Approach. L Greer by the ee, meſter.of Se Gui © vill 
reſtore thy arms. 
PHILOCTETES. 
 Pelightiul ſound! But may I. * I believe thee ? Oh, heaven! 
1 NE OP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
. Draw near. Fear nothing. Receive thy 


SCENE te THIRD. 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, the CHORUS. 


ULYSSES, appearing. 
Hold. I oppoſe this act, in the name of the Atridæ and the: 
whole army. 
PHILOCTETES, after having received bis arms from. 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Do I not hear the voice of Ulyſſes ? 


ULYSSES: 
Behold him here. Yes, PhiloRetes, thou ſeeſt him who, in: 
ſpite of Achilles's ſon, will force thee to the ſiege. 


PHILOCTETES, taking aim at him. 
Stay. This arrow ſhall puniſh thy inſolence. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, /opping bim. 


Ah! Philoctetes, what would'ſt thou do? In the name of lea · 
ven do not let fly this arrow. .- 


PHEFLOCTETES: 

Oppoſe me not, my ſen :: ſuffer me to pierce the traitor's heart: 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

L muſt, I will oppoſe thee ---—- 
PHILOCTETEESS. 

Why wilt thou hinder me from taking vengeance on my inku- 


man foe? 
NEOPTOLEMUS:. 
Vengeance would be ſhameful to us both. 


® Corneille, in his Palieue, has the ſame And Paulina makes this excellent anſwer, 
thought. Polieucte ſays to Paulina, on oc- fo applauded by a great prince: 
caſion of her lover, who had ſeen her again, . je ferois à tous trois un trop ſenſible 
| 46 outrage.“ 
— rom. ae. ſoungannes. Gije. de She ſpeake of her huſband, of Severus, and. 
* quelque ombrage !” herſelf. PolieuRe, AR II. Scene IV. 
7 PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTE T ES. 
What have we to fear from the Greeks? Believe me, ſon, the 
leaders in the army have as little bravery in their actions as they 
have pride and fierceneſs in their words. 


NEOPTOLEM US. 
It is true. But, Philoctetes, I have now reſtored thee thy arms · 
Doſt thou ſtill retain any reſentment againſt me? | 
:PHILOCTE T-E:'S. 
No, my ſon. Thy noble heart is fully unveiled. Not from a 
Siſyphus * didſt thou receive thy birth, but from an hero, as illuſtri- 
ous among the dead as celebrated while we poſſeſt him. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


How grateful is it to me to hear the praiſes of Achilles from the 
mouth of PhiloCtetes : praiſes which reflect honour upon me. But 
now, prince, hear what I have to requeſt of thee. Thoſe misfor- 
tunes which proceed from the Gods are inevitable. They muſt 
be ſuffered patiently. But can we hold him excuſed, or worthy of 
compaſſion, who like thee draws them upon himſelf ? Thy heart 
is filled with reſentment : thou art incapable of liſtening to advice : 
when a friend ſpeaks to thee, thou inſtantly takeſt fire, and treateſt 
him like a foe. Yet I will ſpeak, and I call Jupiter to witneſs to 
the truth of my words: and do thou, Philoctetes, engrave them 
deeply in thy heart. And, firſt, learn, prince, that thy wound is 
a ſtroke from heaven, for having approached the ſerpent who. was 
guardian of the riches of the temple which were found at Chryſa. 
Never muſt thou hope for eaſe unleſs thou goeſt to Troy. The 
cure of thy diſtemper is reſerved for the ſons of Eſculapius, as the 
taking of Troy is to our common efforts and the arrows of Her- 
cules, which thou poſſeſſeſt. Thou may'ſt aſk by what means 
theſe wonders were made known to me? Know then, that the 
Trojan Helenus, that prophet fo celebrated, is priſoner in the 
camp. It is he who has unfolded this myſtery. If thou bringeſt 
* back PhiloCtetes,” ſays he, © the fate of Ilion will be deter- 
* mined before the approaching ſummer. Take my life, ye 
„ Greeks, if the oracles I deliver prove untrue.” Thus certain 
of ſucceſs, can'ſt thou doubt whether thou oughteſt to yield to our 
intreaties? How glorious for thee to be of all the Greeks the only 


— * — — a 


* The grandfather of Ulyſſes. 
One 


PHILVOCTETES: 6 
one judged mu to accompliſh theſe great decrees of fate! Be 


not inſenſible to the happineſs of life and health renewed, and to 
the glory of ſubverting Troy.” SY 


PHILOCTET ES. 


Hateful to me are theſe decrees! Why, why do I any longer 
behold the light which I abhor ? Why am I not an inhabitant of 
the ſhades ? ---- What ſhall I do? Can I reſiſt an enemy fo kind 
and generous? But can I yield to him? After ſuch meanneſs, 
how ſhall I dare to ſhew myſelf? Whom can I look upon with- 
out bluſhing ? Ye ſtars who have been witneſſes of the indignities 
caſt on me, how can you behold Philoctetes again aſſociated with 
the Atridæ, who have ruined me; with Ulyſſes, who has betrayed 
me. Ah! no. The injuries I have ſuffered are flight compared 
with thoſe which I foreſee. A heart to whom nature has taught 
wickedneſs hardens itſelf to new crimes. Neoptolemus, I own to 


thee, thy conduct to me appears incomprehenſible. Far from 


urging me to go to Troy, I expected thou wouldſt have diſſuaded 
me from ſuch baſeneſs. Haſt thou not been injured by the Greeks? 
Have they not deprived thee of the armour and the glory of 
Achilles; and, by an unjuſt award, preferred Ajax and Ulyſſes to 
thee? And yet thou ſuccoureſt them, and would'ſt preyail on me 
to follow thee]! No, my ſon, thou ſhalt not act thus unworthy 
of thyſelf. Carry me back to my own country, as thou haſt ſworn 
to do : remain thyſelf at Scyros, and leave theſe ingrates to periſh. 
Secure my happineſs and thy own. Thus wilt thou doubly oblige 
Achilles and Philoctetes; and, by abandoning theſe perfidious 
Greeks, thou wilt ſpare thyſelf the ſhame of imitating them. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thy reſentment is but too juſt. Let us leave the Greeks and 
the Atride. Yet, Philoctetes, what have I requeſted of thee, but 
to obey the Gods, and follow a friend ? 

PHILOCTEPFTES. 3 

I! what ſhould I de at the fiege? What ! ſee the ſons of Atreus 

inſolently mock the miſeries they have been the cauſe of? 
 _NEOPTOLEMUS. . 
No: but to meet a cure for theſe miſeries, and not to behold- 
thy enemies again, but thy deliverers. | 
25 PHILOCTETES. 

Madneſs is in that thought -=--= 
| NEOP- 
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h NEOPTOLEMUS. 

This will be thy glory and mine. 
PHILOCTETES. 

The Gods, who hear thee, are offended. 

| NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I ſpeak their will. 
PHILOCTETES. 

Thou ſerveſt the Atride. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It is Philoctetes whom I would ſerve. 
PHILOCTET ES. 

What ! by delivering me up to my enemies? 

| NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Do not conſider them as ſuch, and be leſs haughty in misfortune, 
PHILOCTETES. 

If I have not miſtaken thy intention, thou mean'ſt to ruin me. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou haſt miſtaken it; I mean to preſerve thee. 

| „„ - 

The Atridæ have caſt me out of the army. This is all I com» 


prehend. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Tis true: but they are willing to repair their fault by making 


thee happy now. 
PHILOCTETES. 


That cannot be, if I muſt again ſee them at Troy. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What would'ſt thou have me do? Nothing can move thee, 1 
mn be Mes chen, and leave thee to languiſh in miſery. 


PHILOCTET ES. 


Leave me my miſery. It is dear to me. Perform thy promiſe 
only. Carry me back to my own country. There we ſhall no 
longer differ. Let us forget Troy, and the Greeks. They have 


coſt me too * tears. 
NE OP» 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Let us depart, ſince thou wilt have it fo. 
PHILOC TE T E 8, following bim. 
Oh, welcome ſound ! | 
NEOPTOLEMUS, ping. 
Make trial of thy ſtrength. | h 
PHILOCTETES.: 
"Tis equal to my reſolution: | 
 NEOPTOLEMUS, returning again. 
But how ſhall I juſtify myſelf to the Greeks ? 
"PHIL OCT ET ES: ' 
By deſpiſing them. | 101.999 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
They will ravage my dominions. 2. 
PHILOCTE TES. 
I will fly to thy aſſiſtance. | 
NEOPTOLE MUS. 
With what forces? Aug 20 
P HILOCTET ESS 0 
With the arrows of Hercules. Theſe arrows and this arm will 
be ſufficient to defend thee, and make them tremble. 
: NEOPTOEEM USS. 
Well, let us embark. Take a laſt farewel of Lemnos. 


s C EN E the FOUR T H. 
To they, HERCULES, on, a, cloud. 8 


„ 
Stay. go not yet--Philodtetes, Iook up and know Alcides : Thou: 


ſceſt, thou heareſt him. For thee I have quitted yon azure vault: 


I come to declare to thee the orders of Jupiter, and to point thee. 


out another road. Stay then, and hear me. Thou knoweft what 


labours I have undergone, and all that I have fuffered, to acquire 

that immortality I now enjoy. Learn, that the ſame deſtiny awaits 

thee. Thou muſt go to Troy with the ſon of Achilles: thy 
Vol. I. K k wound: 


l | 
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wound ſhall be cured. Thy valour ſhall procure thee the chief 
honours in the army ; with my arrows thou ſhalt kill the haughty 
Paris, the author of the war. Troy ſhall be conquered by thee, 
and thoſe rich ſpoils with which thy valour ſhall be rewarded, 
thou ſhalt ſend to Pæas, thy father, upon mount Oeta. For me 
thou ſhalt reſerve the preſents of the army, and place them on my 
tomb, as a monument of the victory purchaſed by my arrows. As 
for thee, oh! ſon of Achilles, I declare that thou can't not con- 
2 without Philoctetes, nor Philoctetes without thee. Go forth 
en like two lions who ſeek their prey together. I will ſend 
Eſculapius to Troy, to cure Philoctetes. Twice have the Gods 
decreed, that my arrows ſhould conquer Ilion. But when you 
ravage this wealthy country, remember to venerate religion. Piety 
is more grateful to Jupiter than all things elſe. All elſe muſt die; 
but this ſhall live for ever. It follows us to the tomb, depends 
not on our fate; but whether we live or die it is immortal. 


PHILOCTETES. 


Oh, voice beloved! Oh, amiable divinity ! Again have I the 
happineſs to behold thee! I obey thee, and depart under thy au- 


ſpices. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


I accept the ſame augury. | | 
HERCULE S, aſcending to the ſetes. 
Delay no longer. The winds invite you. Farewel. 
PHILOCTETES. 

Let us be gone. But firſt let me bid theſe ſcenes adieu. Fare- 
wel, dear grotto! Thou nymph of theſe humid meads, farewel ! 
No more ſhall I hear theſe murmuring billows ! Farewel, thou 
ſhore, where the bleak winds ſo oft have pierced me] Farewel, 

promontories, where the echo has ſo often repeated my groans. 

arewel, ye cooling fountains, which I never thought to have left! 
And, laſtly, thou Lemnian land, farewel ! May my departure be 
happy, fince I go whither Fate, the Gods, and Hercules command 
me 


CHORUS, 
Thus happily united, let us embark, and implore the Goddeſſes 
of the ſea to fayour our voyage. 


OBSERVATIONS 
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OBSERVATIONS 
UPON 
2 HIL OG TE 


HE effect produced by this tragedy, as well as by that of the 
greater part of the antient dramatic pieces, conſiſts as much 
in the action and 17 ee as in the poetry and ſentiments. 
Vet I am perſuaded, that the bare reading of it made the ſame impreſ- 
fion upon the Greeks as the recital of Philoctetes upon Telemachus in 
that excellent poem * of the biſhop of Cambray. While Phi- 
« loctetes was thus relating his adventures, fays he, Telema- 
« chus remained as it were ſuſpended and motionleſs, with his 
« eyes fixed on the great man that was ſpeaking. All the different 
a . which had agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulyſſes, and 
«« Neoptolemus, ſeemed by turns repreſented on the artleſs coun- 
„ tenance of Telemachus. During the courſe of this narration 
he ſometimes cried out and interrupted PhiloRetes, without 
« knowing that he did ſo. Sometimes he appeared thoughtful, 
« like one that is maturely weighing the conſequences of his 
« actions: and when Philoctetes was deſcribing the confuſion of 
«« Neoptolemus, who knew not how to diſſemble, Telemachus 
«« ſeemed to be in the ſame confuſion ; at that inſtant one would 
% have taken him for Neoptolemus himſelf.” 1 
Such was the biſhop of Cambray's idea of this piece, and of the 
emotions it occaſioned. And indeed that intereſt which forms its 
baſis, is no leſs than the ſubverting of a kingdom which had re- 
ſiſted the united efforts of all Greece, exhauſted its forces, 
and during a ten years fiege had repulſed twenty kings. The 
Gods at length declare, that the conqueſt of Troy depends upon 
Philoctetes and the arrows of Hercules. But how ſhall this un- 
happy warrior be prevailed upon to ſuccour the Greeks, on whom 
he might with juſtice charge all his misfortunes ? This hero is 
another offended Achilles, whoſe aid they had occaſion for, and 
therefore muſt appeaſe him; and we cannot but aknowledge that 
Philoctetes is not leſs inflexible than Achilles, and that Sophocles 
has ſhewn himſelf to be equal to his maſter Homer. 


* Telemaqgue, Liv. xvi. 


K k 2 Neopto- 
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*  Neoptolemus is joined with Ulyſſes in this embaſſy, a happy con- 
traſt, on which Sophocles forms his plot; for the policy of Ulyſſes, 
which approaches even to fraud, and the ſincerity of Neoptolemus, 
which is ſcarce leſs than fimplicity, make up the whole of it. While 
Philoctetes, ſuſpicious and inexorable, eludes the artifice of the 
one, and yields not to the generoſity of the other; ſo that there is 
a neceſſity for Hercules to deſcend from heaven, to ſubdue this 
ferocious heart. It cannot be denied but ſuch a plot deſerved to 
be unravelled by Hercules. 

No piece was ever leſs loaded with incidents. There are no 
more than ſeven or cight principal ſituations which form the ſpring 
of ſo many various paſſions, juſt as a great machine is moved by a 
few ſprings. The firſt ſituation, after the expoſition of the ſubject, 
which is conciſe and artful, is that of Ulyſſes, who prevails upon 
Neoptolemus to deceive Philoctetes Here we ſee fully diſplayed 
the artitice of an old politician, who uſes every method his imagi- 
nation can ſuggeſt to engage a young prince to enter into his de- 
figns : a prince whoſe youth, whoſe E and nobleneſs of 
mind, and the example of Achilles his father, had rendered an 
enemy to every thing that had the appearance of artifice. This is a 
combat between policy, the great art of monarchs, and true magna- 
nimity. Neoptolemus yields at length to an ardent deſire of glory, 
which is his predominant paſſion, and the weak place wherein he 
is attacked. This motive and his remorſe for the action he had 
been drawn in to commit, ſeem in part to juſtify him. 

In the ſecond ſituation, we have this prince engaged with Phi- 
loctetes. What extreme ſimplicity is there in the joy diſcovered 
by the latter, when he again ſees his countrymen ! What decorum 
in his manner of enquiring after the army before Troy! What 
art in the ſimple and natural turn Neoptolemus takes to deceive 
him ! Not all the diſtruſtfulneſs of Philoctetes's temper can hin- 
der him from falling into this ſnare. The diſguiſed Greek, who 
interrupts them, makes the third ſituation ; and is a contrivance of 
the artful Ulyſſes, (fearful leſt he ſhould be diſappointed of his 

prey, ) to haſten his 

Another eſſential ſcene conſiſts in the ſudden and unforeſeen ill- 
neſs of Philoctetes, which retards his departure. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this ſcene requires ſome indulgence from French rea- 
ders. On our theatre we could not without pain behold an un- 

happy hero fall into convulſions, and thus complete the deſcription 
of the miſerable condition to which he is reduced. But if we 2 
er 


PHIEOCTETES'” ag: 


ſider it with a view to the antient manners, * allow that 
this method of perplexing the plot and retarding the diſcovery is 

finely imagined ; and the rather, as it ſeems to deſtroy the hopes 
of Philoctetes, and gives occafion for the repentance of Neoptole- - 


mus: For the following: ſcene, where all the difficulties this has 


produced are fully diſplayed, depends upon it. It is che compaſ- 
ſion of Neoptolemus which awakens his virtue: but his repentance 
carries him no further than to doubt whether he will reſtore him 
the arms which he has gained by an impoſition. And this is 
enough for probability. Ulyſſes, who was concealed near the 
place, ſhews himſelf very ſeaſonably, to perplex the action by a 
new incident. He is no longer an obſcure: politician, who hides ' 
himſelf the better to ſecure the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. The pre- 
ſent conjuncture requires that he ſhould declare himſelf. He does 
ſo, and ſpeaks with all the firmneſs of a hero, and at the ſame 
time with an inſinuating ſoftneſs, that might move any one but 
Philoctetes. For he knew, ſays the: biſhop: of Cambray,“ 
that the way to reduce men's paſſions to reaſon is not to attack 
them till they begin to grow languid through a kind of weari- 
«« neſs.” He therefore gave Philoctetes time for reflection, and all 
on a ſudden paſſes from ſeverity to gentleneſs, without departing 
from his own dignity. | | | 
Philoctetes, left alone with the Chorus, and delivered up to his 
own refleCtions, diſplays a heart agitated like the waves of the ſea. 
The return of Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus' changes the whole ſcene ; 
for the reſolution taken by the ſon of Achilles to reſtore the 
arrows, diſconcerts the meaſures of the king of Ithaca, and pro- 
miſes new pleaſure to the ſpectator. There is in this ſcene a cir- 
cumſtance which cannot fail to ſhock us. Ulyſſes, piqued, as he 
had reaſon to be, with the conduct and language of us, 
yet never offers to draw his ſword. But, beſides that duels were 
not in uſe among the ancients, Ulyfles, by an unſeaſonable rage, 
and which he could not have fatisfied in the preſence of the 
Chorus, would have loſt all the advantages he expected from his 
voyage. It is probable enough, that he is not ſuppoſed to have 
heard the laſt words of his colleague, which are thoſe only he had a 
right to be offended with, fince they reproach him with cowar- 
dice plainly. 8 
The generoſity of Neoptolemus, who, by reſtoring the arrows, 
ſees himſelf conſtrained to yield to Philoctetes, and to prefer the 
intereſt of an individual to that of all Greece, undoubtedly — 
| LY 
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the moſt ſhining ſituation of all. And it is ſuch a one, that there 
is a neceſſity for the ap ce of Hercules himſelf to vanquith the 
ſtubborn obſtinacy of his friend. In the tragedy of Sophocles, 
Ulyſſes oppoſes the reſtitution of the arms, and Philoctetes is re- 
ſolved to kill him; but is prevented by Neoptolemus. This ſtroke 
is extremely fine. But the biſhop of Cambray thought it might 
be heightened yet more : and his alterations have not been ap- 
proved. He ſuppoſes that Ulyſſes makes a fign to Neoptolemus 
to reſtore the bow, and that Philoctetes in the firſt emotions of his 
rage reſolves to kill his enemy. As for Ulyſſes (it is Philoc- 
«« tetes who ſpeaks in Telemachus) he appeared as unconcerned at 
« my arrows as my reproaches. I was ſtruck with his patience 
« and intrepidity, and afhamed of having endeavoured in the firſt 
«« tranſports of my fury to kill him, by whom they were reſtored 
« to me: but my reſentment not being yet appeaſed, I could not 
c bear to be obliged for them to one I fo greatly hated.” 

This idea, ſpirited as it is, would ſuit but ill with the turn 
Sophocles has given his piece. In Philoctetes, Ulyſſes is not leſs 
brave than in the 'Telemachus, and Neoptolemus is ſtill more 
generous. The conduct of both would have been inconſiſtent 
with their characters, if it had been ſuch as the author of Telema- 
chus has given them. They were ambaſſadors who were to act 
differently, according to their different ideas, the one by firmneſs, 
the other by gentleneſs. 

If we judge of this y according to the taſte of anti- 
quity, it can be charged with no conſiderable fault: all is connect- 
ed in it; all well ſupported ; all leads directly to the end. The 
action is ſuch as it muſt neceſſarily have been. But if we judge of 
it, with reſpect to our own taſte and manners, we ſhall find a too 
great ſimplicity in it, and the predominant ſpectacle of a wretch 
10 miſerably tortured as Philoctetes, will not afford us ſo lively a 
_ pleaſure as the more varied and more ſtriking diſtreſſes of Nico- 
mede in Corneille. 
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The SUBJECT. 


T H ESE Us, the eleventh king of Athens“, having for reaſons 
of ſtate put Pallas +, his kinſman, to death, condemns him-- 
ſelf to baniſhment during one year, in compliance with a law of 
the Athenians, and with Phedra his wife retires to Træzen . 
where Hippolitus his ſon, by an Amazon ||, was educated by his 
orders under the care of the wiſe Pittheus 0. 2 
This young prince, wholly employed in the ſtudy of wiſdom, 
and the amuſements of the chace, being a profeſſed foe to love 
and Venus, drew upon himſelf the indignetion of that Goddeſs, 
who, to be revenged on him vor his eontempt, inſpired Phedra 
with a violent paſſion for him. Phedra in vain endeavours to 
conceal her love. The ſight of Hippolitus at Fræmen gest new 
force. Her confident draws from her. a coufeſſion of her guilty 
flame; and, to fave the life of her miſtreſs, who had taken a reſo- 
lation to die, fhe endeavours to ſeduoe the ſon of Dheſeus.' Hip- 
pegs rejects with horror the infamous prapaſals but being bound 
y an oath to ſecrecy, he conceals this ſhameful adventure, and 
contents himſelf with a bitter reproach. * Phedra, in deſpair for 
the wound given to her reputation, vows to'ruin' Hippolitus ; an 
to ſecure herſelt from reproach, writes a letter to Theſeus, in which 
ſhe accuſes his ſon of having made an attempt upon her honour ; 
when this is done, ſhe kills Perſelf. Theſeus, ho had been ab- 
ſent for ſome time, returns immediately after this accident 3 and 
being impoſed upon by this fatal letter, abandons his ſon, without 
any farther examination, to the vengeance of Neptune, who had 
promiſed to grant him the accompliſhment of theſe:wiſhes. Hip- 
2 falls a victim to the credulity of Theſeus: but Diana at 
ength clears the innocent youth, and undeceives the miſerable fa- 
ther. Such is the ſubject of this tragedy of Euripides, and the 
conduct he has obſerved in it. It was acted with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, under the Archon Epameinon, and obtained the prize, in 
the third year of the Peloponneſian war; and it is ſrom this cir- 
cumſtance, that it has preſerved the title of Hippolitus crowned. 
The poet was then five and thirty years old. 

The capital of Attica, well known. fought a battle againſt the Amazons, and - 
+ He was deſcended from Pandion, the carried one of them into Greece. Her name 
fifth king of Athens, and had pretenſions was Hippolita, and it was by her that he 
to the throne. had his fon Hippolitus. Others ſay, that 

1 Trezen, a city of Peloponneſus, ſitu- the name of this Amazon was Antiope. 
ated on a neck of land on the Egean ſea, at $ Pittheus, a deſcendant from Pelops. He 
the extremity of the Argolide. was a philoſopher, and one of the ſages. 
|| Theſeus, in concert with Hercules, It was reported that he was a prophet alſo, 
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PERSONS or TRE DRAMA. 


VENUS, 
DIANA, 
THESE Us, king of Athens. 
PHEDRA, his wife, the daughter of Minos and Paſiphae. 


HIPPOLITUS, the fon Sens, and of Hippolita 
the Amazon. 


CHORUS, compoſed of the ladies of Trezene. 


| Goddeſſes. 


The CONFIDENT - of Phedra. 


An OFFICER belonging to the palace. 
Another OFFICER. | 

A WOMAN belonging to the palace. 
HUNTERS. 


The TRAIN $ of Hippolitus, Theſeus, and Phedra, 


The SCENE is before the gates of Theſeus palace at Træzen. 


_ 


* 


— — 


un the Greek ſhe is called the Nurſe. 


HIPPOLIT US: 
A 
TRAGEDY or EURIPID ES. 


ACT ee EEE 
SCENE the FIRST. 


VENUS. 


Ml that celebrated Venus, in heaven ſo honoured, fo aces 
_ on earth? do I beſtow bleſſings on thoſe who own my 
power, 3 the inſolence of thoſe haughty ® rebels that dare 
delpiſe it? (for the heavenly powers are pleaſed with the homa 
that mortals pay them:) and ſhall the Pa of Theſeus, this of 
ſpring of an Amazon, this pupil of the proud Pittheus +, ſhall he 
alone, of all the citizens of Træzen, conſider me as the meaneſt of 
the 1 The haughty youth deſpiſes love and marriage: ſa- 
tisfied with paying honours only to Diana, whom he exalts above 
the other oa he pretends to be exempted from human 
frailties. Diana has all his adoration; with her he haunts the fo- 
reſts, and knows no other care, but how to let looſe his dogs upon 
the trembling animals he purſues. Perfidious pair, I do not envy 
ye : why, why indeed, hould Venus envy ye ? but Hippolitus 
is guilty in my eyes; and this is ſufficient to arm my vengeance. 
This day ſhall it fall upon him; a vengeance long ger — — 
When he left the houſe of Pittheus to be preſent at a cere- 
mony | at Athens, Phedra, his father's wife, beheld and loved 
him ||; it was I who kindled in her breaſt this flame. The abſence 


by courages Venus n'a-t-elle pas and was inſtituted by herſelf in Attica, as a 
domptes! Racine, AA. I. Scene I. pledge of her conſtant protection, in return 
+ Pourriez-yous n'*etre plus ce ſuperbe for the reception ſhe met with there, when 
Hippolyte ſhe was ſeeking her daughter Proſerpine, 
Implacable ennemi des amoureuſes loix,&c. who had been carried away by Pluto. 

Ibid. | Atheries me montra mon ſuperb ennemi. 

t The ceremony here mentioned, was Je levis, je rougis, je palis à ſa vie, &c. 

that which was performed on Cerev' feſtival, LI Racine, Act 1. Seene III. 
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of Hippolitus encreaſed it: ſhe built a magnificent temple, and 
conſecrated it to my name, in hopes. of being cured ; but ſcarce 
had Theſeus quitted the land of * Cecrops, bathed in the blood of 
the + Pallantides ; ſcarce had he entered this country, to perform 
his vow of baniſhment},when Phedra bathed in tears d, and ſtruck 
with a diſeaſe which ſhe conceals, is ſeen to conſume away in 
filent anguiſh. Never, never ſhall this flame which rages in her 
boſom be extinguiſhed. Theſeus ſhall be made acquainted with 
the whole myſtery. The enraged father ſhall load his fon with 
horrid imprecations.. Neptune has promiſed to grant him three 
wiſhes. The Gods will doubtleſs hear him, when he invokes his 
vengeance on the youth, and thus ſhall our enemy periſh. Phedra 
indeed is my faithful votary: it matters not; the too mult periſh. 
I do not hold her life fo dear, to fave her with the loſs of my re- 
venge. Innocent as ſhe is, I muft facrifice her, that the guilty 
youth may not eſcape me: and fee, he returns from the Chace. 
His numerous train join in the hymns he ſings in honour of Diana: 
he ſings; the victim ſings, and knows not that the gates of death 
are open to receive him; knows not, unhappy wretch, that this 
is his laſt day. | 


s CE N E tteSECON D. 
HIPPOLIT us, his Train. 
HIPPOLITUS, inging. | 
Follow me, my friends; follow me, and ſing Diana's praiſe ; 
Diana, chaſte and fair, our tutelary Goddeſs. 
The TRAIN of Hippolitus ſing. 
Oh daughter of Jupiter and Latona, revered Divinity] thou who 
fleft in beauty all the Goddefies, who addeſt new juſtre to the 
bright lamps of heaven, receive our vows and adoration. 
HIPPOLITUS. | | 
And mine, oh faireſt of immortal beautics | receive mine allo. 


* 


* Cecrops was the firſt king of Athens. $ Phedre atteinte d'un mal que'lle S' ob- 
+ The deſcendants of Pallas. ſtine a taire, &c. 
t A cuftom or law among the Greeks, as Racine, AR. Sc. I. 


may be ſeen by this line, as well as by ſome 

verſes in the Iphigenia in Tauris: for Oreſ- It is here that the tragedy properly be- 
tes, after having killed his mother, baniſnes gins, and the firſt ſcene is no more than the 
himſelf. prologue, which is too circumſtantial. | 


He 
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* Suffer me, oh Goddeis, to place this crown upon thy ſtatue +. 
Deign to accept it from the hands of thy Hippolitus. The flowers 
with which it is compaſed I gathered from a ſmiling meadow, 
whither no ſhepherd dares conduct his flocks : facred receſs, which 
no rude iron yet has vialated: only the bee in ſpring may wander 
o'er it; a pure ſtream waters the flowery ground, and virgin 
modefty reigns ever there. To thoſe only is it open, who 
have Cy the virtue of which thou art fo fond, not from 
empty ſtudy, but from nature herſelf, They are at all times per- 
mitted to gather theſe charming flowers, prohibited to the pro- 
fane. Diſdain not, then, oh bright Divinity, to let this crown 
adorn thy flowin hair; this crown formed by chaſte hands. Of 
all mortals, I n enjoy the precious privilege of offering thee this 

. With thee I paſs my days; with thee only do I converſe : 
and although my eyes behold not, yet often do I hear thy voice 
divine. oh Goddeſs, grant that my life may end as it has begun. 


SCENE te FM II 


To them an OF FICER belonging to rale, 
t OFFICER. 
Oh prince equal to the Gods, for ſuch we ſtile our maſters, may 


I preſume to give thee wholeſome counſel ? 


HIT PD | 
Speak, I will litten to thee willingly ; ; or elſe my * 
to wiſdom would be vain. 


OFFICE R. 
Kat thou the general law by which all mankind is bound ? 


HIPPOLITUS. 
What doſt thou mean ? 


OFFICER. 


By this law, pride muſt be ſuppreſſed, and no one mortal muſt 
An to exalt himſelf above all others. 


© ® This ſpeech. is a Lind of allegory upon 4 Theſe officers were real flaves. He 
the advantages of celibacy. : who ſpeaks makes the ſame diſcourſe to 
+ Perhaps it is on account of this ſcene Hippolitus, as Theramene in Racine, 
that Hippolitus is called ZTE$ANH®OPOZE 
the bearer of a crown, 
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HIPPOLITUVUS. 
I am not ignorant of this truth ; and it is for this juſt cauſe that 


pride is odious. 
OFFICER. 
Doſt thou think there is any thing pleaſing in benevolence ? 
HIPPOLITUS. 
Doubtleſs there is, and the advantages we gain by it are pur- 


chaſed ch ly. 
7M OFFICER. 


Do the Gods approve thefe maxims which we hold ? 


HIPPOLIT US. 
Certainly they do; for mankind imitate them. 


OFFICE R. 
Why then doſt thou neglect a Goddeſs? 


| ies. 
4 What Goddeſs, friend? take care what name thou doſt pro- 


nounce. 
OFFICER. 
It is Venus * whom I mean. Does ſhe not preſide at the gates of 


thy palace ? 
HIPPOLITUS. 
To — devoted, I but at aweful diſtance dare adore her. 


| OFFICER. 
Yet is this Goddeſs the object of general worſhip, 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Men chuſe their Gods and their friends. It is inclination which 
regulates our attachments, 


OFFICER. 
Thou would'ſt be too happy, H ippolitus, if thou would'ſt learn 


to reliſh true wiſdom. 


HIPPDOLITYU:S 


I love not thoſe Divinities who have need of ſhades and dark- 
neſs. 


_ 


* The ſtatues of the Gods at the gates and at the entrances of the houſes ſhewed what 
tutelary Deities were choſen. 
_ OFFICER, 


HIPPOLITUS. 


OFFICER. 
Ah, prince, take heed how you offend the Gods. 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Come friends, enter the palace with me ; prepare the feaſt. 
The chaſe will heighten the pleaſure of our repaſt. Let my horſes 
be taken care of; and when the feaſt is over, let them be harnaſ- 
ſed to my chariot. I will exerciſe them myſelf. [To the Officer.) 
As for thy Venus, ſhe may get another adorer. 
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8. CEN E the FOUR T H. 


The OFFICER. 

I however will be more prudent than this young prince; for it 
is not for me to imitate his example, and prudence is neceſſary to 
my condition of life. Oh divine Venus, I proſtrate myſelf at the 
foot of thy altar. Pardon, great Goddeſs, theſe raſh fallies of im- 
petuous youth --- Hear not the words he uttered, for mercy be- 
comes the Gods even more than mortals. 


8 CEN Be FULCE ELM 
The CHORUS, compoſed of the ladies of Træzen. 


There is a rock at a ſmall diſtance, from whence iſſues a cryſtal grzorus I. 


ſtream. There they fill their urns with water: and there one of 
our * companions was waſhing purple veſtments, which ſhe ſpread 
afterwards upon the declivity of the rock, to imbibe the rays of the 
ſun. It was from her I was firſt informed of the ſickneſs of our queen. 


Phedra, ſays ſhe to me, ſhuts Wie in the inmoſt receſſes of Axis ro- 


the palace; ſhe lies extended on her 
abandons herſelf to grief. But alas, juſt now I learn, that this is 
the third day fince ſhe has languiſhed without food or reſt, and 


ſhe veils her face, and *I. 


* Theſe manners are not at all in our 
. taſte. A lady goes to a fountain to waſh 
her garments, or at leaſt to talk of news 
there. Thus Homer's heroes dreſs their 
food. I confefs it requires ſome effort of 
the underſtanding to reconcile ourſelves 
to manners ſo different from our own. I 
ſhall not amuſe myſelf with defending them 
on account of the ſimplicity and innocence 


2 


of theſe happy times, where virtue only, 
and not luxury, diſtinguiſhed ranks and 
perſons ; but it is not juſt, if we condemn 
the manners, that we ſhould likewiſe con- 
demn the poet, who in his work has paint- 
ed them ſuch as they were. We readily par- 
don the abſurdities of the fable, why not 
then ſhew ſome indulgence to the ancient 
manners? 


tor 


STrOPHE II. 


Axis TRO- 
PHE II. 


Eropk. 
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tortured with a diſeaſe which ſhe conceals from the knowledge of 

her attendants; ſhe is reſolved to die. | | 
Alas, unhappy queen, what madneſs rages in thy boſom ! does 

Pan * or Hecate infpire theſe horrors ? or art thou ſeized with the 


fury of Cybele or the Coryb 


antes? or 


puniſhed by the Goddefs of 


the chace, for having neglected to offer facrifices to her? The 
power of this Goddeſs extends over the earth, over Limne +, and 


over the tides. 


Perhaps the pangs of jealouſy torture thy gentle 


boſom : does 


Theſeus then prefer to thee in ſecret ſome loved rival? Haſt thou 
heard any afflicting news from Crete f, thy native country? Or 


+ muſt we impute this languiſhing and grief to the approaching pains 
of childbirth ? | | | 


Oh hard condition of our ſex ! one would imagine that gtief, 
ſtrengthened by our weakneſs, becomes a habit in us, efpecially 
in the pangs of child-birth, from which even the mind ſuffers. 
Theſe pangs I have experienced: and then, oh chaſte Diana, then 
have I had recourſe to thee. Thou heard'ſt my ardent prayers, 
gracious Divinity, and with thy preſence aſſwaged my agonizing 


pain. 


But I perceive a woman advancing towards us: ſhe ſeems load- 
ed with years. Ha ! it is Phedra's nurſe. She is leading her out 


of the 


palace. 


Behold, the queen ! what a cloud of anguiſh fits 


on her face ? Oh, howT long to penetrate into this myſtery ! what 
ſecret ſorrow can this be, which thus impairs her charms ? 


* Pan, the God of foreſts, and Hecate 
Goddeſs of night, were ſuppoſed to inſpire 
theſe terrors, which turn to madneſs, doubt- 
leſs, becauſe the ſolitude of thick woods and 
the gloomineſs of darkneſs naturally ex- 
cited fear: for the ancients had ſome no- 
tions of natural cauſes. From the God Pan 
came the ſaying pannic terror. As to Cybele 
and her prieſts, the Corybantes, it is well 
known, that to prevent Saturn's hearing 
the cries of the infant Jupiter, they uſed 
to beat a drum; and their ſucceſſors, in 
commemoration of this ation, ſometimes 


abandon themſelves to a kind of fury,which 
they call holy, and which they communi- 
cate by contagion to the frighted ſpeRators. 
They were the fanatics of thoſe times. 

+ A kind of acadamy, where the youth 
of Træzen were taught to ride, and which 
was conſeerated to Diana, the Goddeſs of 
hunting. From the word Limne, which ſig- 
nifies a Moraſs, we may conclude, that this 
academy was ſituated in a moraſs, or upon 
one that had been drained. 

Crete, now Candia, the largeſt iſland 
in the Egean ſea. © 


SCENE 
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PHEDRA, her CONFIDANT, ATTENDANTS, 
the CHORUS. | 


CONFIDANTT. . 


Oh, how wretched is the life of mortals ! cruel diſeaſe | Well, 
princeſs, what wilt thou do now ? what wilt thou not do ? Bzhold 
the morn returned; the morn which thou didſt ſo impatiently 
wiſh for. We have brought thee out of the palace: but, alas! 
languiſhing and weak, thou lyeſt extended on a couch which holds 
the place of an unquiet bed. No words have paſſed thy lips, ex- 
cept to bid us bring thee hither ; and ſoon, too ſoon, wilt thou re- 
turn again to ſolitude and darkneſs. Reſtleſs, diſturbed, no object 
fixes thy deſires. The preſent wearies thee ; the abſent * only 

leaſes : how ſhall we gratify deſires which deſtroy each other? 
Surely the ſick are much leſs to be lamented than thoſe who ſerve 
them: the former only ſuffer from their diſeaſe ; the latter, beſides 
their grief for theſe ſufferings, are opprefſed with labour and fa- 
tigue. Unhappy lot of mortals! inceſſant cares, anxiety, and 
grief; theſe are our portion. Oh death ! thy ſhades conceal from 
us a bleſſing far more deſirable than life! why are we then fo paſ- 
fionately fond of beholding this light, which dazzles us with its 
falſe luſtre? Alas ! it is becauſe we are ignorant of that other life ; 
becauſe, impoſed upon by a thouſand + fables, we know not what 
paſſes in the regions of the dead. 


P HE D RA. 

t Raiſe me; ſuport me- & Alas, my friends, my ſtrength for- 

fakes me--Ah, theſe idle ornaments || fit heavy on my head : away 
with them Let theſe neglected treſſes flow upon my neck. 


__— 


Imitations by Racine. 

®* Comme on voit tous ſes vœux Pun Pautre ſes detruire! Ac I. Sc. III. 
+ The text here proves, that the Greeks, I would intreat the reader to obſerve what 
tho” they believed in the immortality of a diſtinction was made even by the common 
the ſoul, and a future ſtate, did not give people between a real and a fabulous reli- 
credit to the fables of the poets upon theſe gion. | 
ſubjects. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of the f This is nature herſelf. Perhaps ſo exact 
manner of reading the poets, owns it plain- a repreſentation of her would not be pleaſ- 

ly. It is in the latter part of this work, that ing now: but why ſhould it not ? 


Imitations by Racine. 
$ Je ne me ſoutiens plus; ma force m'abandonne. Act I. Sc. III. 
„ que ces voiles me peſent Ibid. 
b M m C ON. 


Vor. 
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l GDI AN 

Reſume thy ſpirits, princeſs. Why art thou thus diſturbed ? 
true fortitude, and a gentle calm of mind, will make thy pain more 
light. To ſuffer is the lot of mortals. . 


PH E DRA. 
* Oh 3 me near ſome lucid ſtream ! bring me large draughts 
to quench my burning thirſt! --- Ah, why am I not reclined in 
the thick ſhade of foreſts, or on enamelled meads ! 


CONFIDANT. 
What mean'ſt thou, princeſs? Alas! remember thou art ſur- 
rounded with a crowd of women ; and that this unconnected lan- 
guage will diſcover the diſorder of thy mind. 


PHEDRA. | 

Why am I not upon the mountains? Haſte, let us ſeek the 
woods, let us purſue the ſtag. * Oh Gods! why am I not permit- 
ted to animate the hounds with my cries, to fling the dart, and let 
fly the rapid arrow upon the trembling prey ! 

8 C ON FID ANT. 

How ſtrangely are thy thoughts employed ! What haſt thou to 
do with the chace ? Why doſt thou ſo ardently deſire to be ſeated 
on the banks of a rivulet? Haſt thou not near thy palace clear 
ftreams and running fountains? 

| PHEDR A. | | 

Goddeſs of Limne ! thou who preſideſt over the exerciſes of 
furious horſes +! Oh, why am J not feen in the race? myſelf em- 
ployed in taming the fiery ſteed? 


"OI" — 


Imitations by Racine. 1 On 

® Dieux ! que ne ſuis-je aſſiſſe a Yombre des forets! 

Quand pourrai-je au travers d'une noble pouſſiere 
Suivre dePcil un char fuyant dans la carriere Act I. Sc. III. 
The remainder of this ſcene and the follow- Troy, and under the conduct of Antenor, 
ing act will ſhew, that Racine has not carried poſſeſſed themſelves, as it was ſaid, of 
this beautiful diſorder expreſſed in the words that part of Italy called Venice. They 
of Phedra, ſo far as Euripides has done. excelled in breeding and dreffing of horſes. 
+ In the Greek it is Venetian Horſes, Dionyſius the tyrant was always furniſhed 
The Venetians or Henetes, were a people by this people with the horſes he uſed in 
of Paphlagonia, who, after the war of the equeſtrian combats. 


2 C O N- 
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CC ONFI DAN T. GE 
What words eſcape thee, -princeſs! Eager for the chace, on 
mountains thou purſueſt the ſtag: a moment afterwards, and 
thou art in the chariot-race, taming a furious ſteed. Ah, Phedra, 
it is not difficult to perceive that thy mind is troubled by ſome of- 


tended Deity. | 3 
P H E DRA. 

* Ah, what have I ſaid? Whither have I fuffered my reaſon to 
wander? Reaſon! I have loſt it; it is gone; a barbarous Di- 
vinity has rob'd me of it! Oh wretched, wretched Phedra ! ap- 
proach, [To ber N give me my veil: hide me, oh hide 
from the light. I bluſh for what have uttered: tears in ſpite of 
me fall from my eyes; ſhame and confuſion are viſible in my face. 
Hide me, conceal me, and conceal my ſhame. Oh ſweet, yet 
cruel madneſs my folly is dear to me, and reafon troubleſome. 
No more will I ſtruggle againſt it; it ſhall poſſeſs me all, and death 


ſhall free me. | 
CONFIDANT. | 

Princeſs, thou art obeyed : here is thy veil. Ah, why cannot 
I die too! age has taught me experience, and too well I feel, 
that it is better to be inſenſible to friendſhip, than like me a victim 
to it : better to diſguiſe or to ſuppreſs this tenderneſs, than feel its 
force thus painfully : ſorrow like mine it is not poſſible to ſupport. 
They who faid, that human friendſhips bring with them more 
cares than pleaſures, ſaid truly, and the wiſe will ever think ſo. 


— 


Imitations by Racixs. 
® Inſenſce, od ſuis-je? quꝰai· je dit? 
Od laiſſẽ· je Egarer mes vœux & mon eſprit ? 
Je Pai perdu; les Dieux m'en ont ravi Puſage; 
Oenone, la rougeur me couvrele viſage ; 
Je te laifſe trop voir mes honteuſes douleurs, Ge. 
Et mes yeux malgre moi ſe rempliſſent de pleurs. ART. Sc. III. 
+ The queen being veiled, and wholly had gone off the ſtage: but her preſence, 
abſorbed in ſilent ſhame and grief, puts an tho ſhe ſpeaks not, has an admirable effect 
end to this act in the ſame manner as if ſhe in the following ſcene, 


M m 2 * ACT 
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ACT the SE C ON D. 


SCENE the FIRST. 


PHEDRA on her bed, her Attendants, the CONFIDANT, 
CHORUS. 


CHORUS, to PHEDR A's Confidant. 


H thou, in whoſe faithful boſom the queen confides her 
ſorrows, thou who hadft the care of her tender infancy, tell 
us, we intreat thee, what ſtrange diſeaſe conſumes her ! 


CONFIDANT. 
Alas, I am as ignorant of it as you are. In vain have I preſ- 
ſed the queen to diſcloſe this ſecret grief : ſhe is obſtinately filent. 
- op . $0 # Wo 65 We 
Doſt thou not know the cauſe, then ? 


CONFIDANT. 
Ido not: the queen conceals all from me. 


CHORUS. 
Tingling and dejected ſhe appears, and ſtrangely altered. 


CONFIDANT. 


How can it be otherwiſe *? She has taken no nouriſhment theſe 
three days. 
C HORN US. 


Has ſhe then reſolved to die? 


CONVFID ANT. 
Moſt certainly: her conduct ſhews it plainly. 


2s ,, WM 
Thou amazeſt me ! But how does Theſeus bear this ? 


CONFIDANT. 
She hides her grief from him, and tells him ſhe is well and 


happy. 


—— 


Imitations by Racine. 
Et le jour a trois fois chaſſẽ la nuit obſcure, 
Depuis que votre corps languit ſans nourriture. AR. I. Sc. III. 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
How ! he cannot look on her without perceiving too viſible 
marks of her deſpair. | | 
CONFFSDRNT. 
Alas, unfortunately for her, he is not here at preſent *! 


CHORUS. 


But why doſt not thou, fince every other method fails, conſtrain 
her to diſcloſe this ſecret anguiſh. 


'CONFIDANT. 


Alas, I have tried all without ſucceſs: but I will now employ 
my utmoſt zeal ; ye ſhall be witneſſes with what ardor I love my 


ſovereign. 


SCENE the 8 E CON D. 


PH E DRA, the CHORUS, the CONFID ANT. 


C ONFID ANT. 
Come, princeſs, let us forget all that is paſt. Be thou leſs ob- 


ſtinate; drive from thy face theſe clouds of ſorrow; no more 
indulge this wild deſpair; and if any word diſpleaſing to thee has 
eſcaped. me, I will repair my fault. Say, what is it that diſquiets 
thee ? Is it a ſecret of that nature thou canſt confide to us alone? 
Behold we are ready to aſſiſt thee. Is it a diſeaſe which the diſ- 
ciples of Eſculapius can cure? Give us the ſatisfaction of having 
recourſe to their ſkill.---Thou anſwereſt nothing---Ah, is this a 
time to be filent! Vet, if I am to blame, anſwer me; if I am in 
the right, take my advice.---Speak, Phedra; look on me at leaſt. 
Oh this affecting filence ! ---= You ſee, my friends, all my endea- 
vours are uſeleſs---deaf as the raging ſea to all my prayers : unkind 
and cruel ! + die then, fince ſuch is thy reſolution ; but oh, remem- 

6 7 ber, 


* M. Racine likewiſe copies this cirrum- Proſerpine; and thus gives an occaſion for 
ſtance of Theſeus's abſence, which produces the report that was ſpread at Træzen of 
ſo fine an effect; but he improves upon Eu- his being dead, on which Phedra founds her 
ripides, by ſuppoſing that this prince is wild hopes of gaining Hippolitus. 
gone with Pirithous to the ſhades to carry off 

Imitations by Racixx. 

+ Vous trahiſſez enfin vos 'enfans malheureux, 
Que vous precipitez ſous un joug rigoureux. 
Songez qu'un meme jour leur ravira leur mere, 
Et rendra Veſperance au fils de Petrangere, 
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ber, if thou doſt abandon thy children, ere long they will be 
driven from their father's houſe. The haughty Amazon has pro- 
vided a maſter for them; I mean that ſon of the ſtranger; that in- 
ſolent enemy of our ſex, the proud, the fierce Hippolitus.--- 
PHEDRA. 
Ah, that came! 
| CONFID ANT. 
Does this thought pain thee, princeſs? 
P H E D RA. | 

Alas, thou ſtabbeſt me to the heart. I conjure thee, by the Gods, 

uo more pronounce that fatal name to me. | A 
CONFIDANT. 

How unreaſonable is thy conduct! This name is odious to thee, 
and thou haſt too much cauſe to hate it; yet wilt thou not preſerve 
thy life for the intereſt of thy children ? 

P HE DRA. 
Well doſt thou know how dear they are to me- but alas, this 


heart is tortured with other griefs at preſent. 


CONFID ANT. 
Ah Phedra *, thy innocent hands have not 


blood. 
P HE DRA. 
My hands are free from guilt ; oh that my heart were fo like- 
wiſe | 


been dipped in 


on. 


yy — 


— GY 


— — — _ — 


A ce fier ennemi, de vous, de votre ſang, 
Ce fils qu'un Amazone a portẽ dans ſon flanc, 
PDE. Ah Dieu! Ozxoxe. Ce reproche vous touche. 
Puepre. Malheureuſe, quel nom eſt ſorti de ta bouche. 
Ox xox E. He- bien, votre colere èclatte avec raiſon; | 
Jaime à vous voir fremir à ce funeſte nom. 
Vivez donc. Que l'amour, le devoir vous excite, &c. Act I. Sc. III. 


* Quoi, de quelque remords vous etes dechiree ? 
Quel crime a pi produire un trouble i preſſant? 
Vos mains n'ont point trempe dans le ſang innocent, 
Pugbzz. Graces au Ciel, mes mains ne ſont point criminelles, 
Plut aux Dieux que mon cœur fat innocent comme elles 
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CONFIDAN T. | 
| Haſt thou indulged a ſecret triumph over a fallen enemy? 


P HE DRA. 


Ah no; from a friend's hand this ſtroke proceeded ; unwilling- 
ly it was given and received. 


CONF I DANT. 
Has Theſeus injured thee ? | 
P HE DRA. 
Oh that I W him as little 


| | CONFIDANT. 
* What then is this enormous crime, which thou art reſolved to 
expiate by death ? | 
| PHED R A. 


Leave me, I conjure thee, in poſſeſſion of this fatal ſecret gL Be 
ſatisfied, it is not any doubt of thy fidelity which forces me to 


conceal it. 
CONFIDANT:. 
| + Unkind ! Thou muſt reveal it, or behold me expire at thy 


feet. 
P HE DRA. | "a 
+ Ceaſe, ceaſe thy importunities : let go my hands: why wilt 
thou conſtrain me thus? 
CONFIDANTF. 


Here will I kneel for ever at thy feet, till thou unfoldeſt this 


myitery. 
PHEDRA. | | 
$ Should'ſt thou be told my miſeries, they would fall on thee. 
CONFIDANT. 
— what misfortune can I ſuffer greater tl than thy k loſs ? 


Imitations by 1 7 


Et quel affreux projet avez-· vous enfant 
Dont votre cœur encor doive etre Epouvante ? 116 {ay 
Pnzvrs. Je ten ai dit afſez, Epargne-moi le reſte. AR I. Sc. III. 


Ozxonxe. + Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a- belle degue, &c. Ibid. 
PazpRs. f Quel fruit eſperes-tu de tant de violence! Ibid, 


$ Tu fremiras d'horreur ſi je romps le ſilence. 


Ozxoxe, He, que me direz- vous, qui ne cede, grands Dieux, 
A Phorreur de vous voir expirer ſous mes * Ibid. 
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Pp HE DRA. 
No, I will die, and dying, preſerve my honour, and this fa- 


tal ſecret. 
e. 


If honour requires, that thou ſhould'ſt die, why wilt thou conceal 
from me the cauſe of thy death? 
PHEDRA. 
Should I diſcloſe it, that hanour would be loſt, and infamy 
would be my portion. 
CONFID ANT. 
But if thou ſpeakeſt, thou wilt in my opinion be far more juſti- 


fiable. 
P H E D RA. 
Leave me, I ſay; leave me, I conjure thee, in the name of the 
Gods ---preſs me no more: let go my hands. 


CONFID ANT. 
*I cannot, will not leave thee, ſince thou fo cruelly refuſeſt the 
only reward I aſk for my long-tired faith and truth. 


PHEDRA. 
Riſe; thou ſhalt be ſatisfied : thy importunity has conquered 


me. | 
.C O N- 


1 In the Greek it is N peribis. Thou halt . fidant. The ſcholiaſt alſo adopts this ſenſe, 
die, or die. But it is evident that Phedra which is better than, Thou wilt die, if thou 


ſpeaks of herſelf here, and not of her con- heareft me. 


Imitations of Racine. 


Reẽſervĩez · vous ce prix à ma fidelite? Al. Sc. III. 
Madame, au nom des pleurs que pour vous j'ai verſes ; 
Par vos foibles genoux que tiens embraſſẽs, 
Delivrez mon eſprit de ce funeſte doute. 
Parp nz. Tu le veux, leve-tot;-- - —  Orxnone. Parlez ; je vous * Ibid. 
Purb ar. O haine de Venus! O fatal colere! 
Dans quels Egaremens amour jetta ma mere ! 
Ozxoxe. Oublions-les, Madame, & qua tout Pavenir 
Un filence <ternel cache ce ſouvenir. 
Puzpre. Ariane ma ſœur, de quel amour bleſſce, 
- Vous mourũtes aux bords od vous fiites laifſce ! 
Oxxones. Que faites-vous, Madame, & quel mortel ennui 


Contre tout votre ſang vous anime aujourdhui? 
Pure. 
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CONFIDANT. . 
Go on, Phedra, Teschen © © 1 


PHEDRA. | 
+ Oh, my unhappy mother, with what guilty fires didſt thou SE bs 


burn! CONFIDANT. - 


4 


How horrid was the object of her impious flainesf But why 
doſt thou recal this ſad remembrance ?' x: 


PHEDRA 0 220i 
My wretched ſiſter too . the wife of Bacchus! 
Cc oN 
Why doſt thou repeat the misfortunes of thy family 


PHEDM.”TT TY 
Lam the third, and die the moſt unhappy.” 


e 
Ama d, I hear thee what will dis end in? 71 


p HE DR A. rot. dn 
I have ſufficiently explained: the ſource. of wy calamitioe; 


— * . A — 
— 


Pazpxe. Puiſque Venus le veut, de ce ſang de — 3 3 
Je mourrai la derniete & Ia plus 991 ble; - 

On. Aimez-vous? Puzpxs. De amour Jai toutes les fureurs. 

Ozxons. Pour qui? Pagprxt. Tu vas oũir le comble des horreurs. 


Jaime.—A ce nom fatalje tremble, je friſſonne. 
aime— 


Fair 
 Onxoxs. Qui ? © | Putzbas. Tu connoisce fla de UAE. 
- Qznoxs., Hippolyte! grands Dieux! | Prvpan. rann. blue 
Ozxoxe. Juſte ciel! tout mon ſang dans mes veipes ſe glace  ,. 7 

O deſeſpoir! o crime ! 6 deplorable race! e. pad "ART. Sc. III. 


+ Paſiphae, the wife of Minos, king of „ 
Crete, was the daughter of Apollo by one the names of Taurus and Minos. 
of the Nymphs. The poets feigu, that f Ariadne. Minos, in revenge for the 
Venus, enraged that the Sun had diſcovered. death, of. his fon Androgeas, forced the 
to the Gods her intrigue with Mars, inſpir- Athenians to o pay him a tribute of a certain "236 


** 


ed the whole race of Minos with fatal pa- number of youths, hom he ſhut up ĩn the Bit 
ſions, Paſiphae, they ſaid, yas enamour-, labyrinth to be devoured by the Minotaur; -_ 
ed of a bull, by whom ſhe had the Minotaur, . Theſeus was of this number: but Ariadne, 83 
whom Theſeus killed in the labyrinth: The | falling in love with him; preſerved his life, 4 


hiſtory authorized by Plutarch explains by giving: him a clue of —— 


a warrior, named Taurus. The gonſe- bis way out of the labyrinth. 6 ei idr 
Vol. I. | Nn CO N- 
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SON FIP ANT. 
Yet am I ſtill ignorant of what I wiſh to knoß.. 
PHEDRA | 
Why canſt not thou prevent me, and tell thyſelf what I would 


ſay ? 
Alas, am I a propheteſs to penetrate into theſe obſcurities? 
PHEDRA. 
Knoweſt thou what----love is? 
CONFIDANT. 
It has its pains and its delights. - | 
* lic? de DP Bi BuoDiRo A. 557 nor? 
Ah, I experience both. | 
CGA:MNFFID 4 NP: bi: d. 
What fay'ſt thou, my queen? Oh heaven! thou loveſt, then 
who is it thou loveſt? ," . 1 
EB I KA. * Ds 
Thou knoweſt the ſon of the Amazon. 
. AE CONFIDANT. 
"Us Goa T Hippo 
__ PE DNA. 
It is thou who haſt named him, not IJ. 
CONFIDENT: 

Juſt heaven l what have I heard? I am undone ! Oh friends, 
could this have been believed? Life is grown hateful to me : my 
eyes ſhall ſhut out light for ever---Alas, is purity itſelf dragged 
into guilt unwillingly ? Is it a Goddeſs that has done this ? Ah 


no ; it muſt be ſomewhat greater yet that has thus ruined Phedra, 
her children, and with them my wretched ſelf. 
CHORUS... aid gon 61 0: 

Good Gods! what has the queen confefſed? Oh wretched ſtate ! 
Why did we not expire ere Phedra was tainted with this horrid 


madneſs! Alas, unhappy princeſs, what wretchedneſs art thouplunged 
in! Oh mortals born to miſery ! all now is over with thee, lament- 


- 


® This is a very delicate ſtroke which Racine has not perceived. 1h 
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ed queen ! thou haſt revealed thy ſhame l what melancholy 

will now ſucceed: to this coodd. Zatallone Linh diſorders. will it 
bring into thy family! for alas, we ſee too plainly, that Venus 
pours her fierceſt wrath upon thee.----Ob wretched, pee 


princeſs ! 
p HE DR A. 


Ye women of Trazen t, hear me for the laſt time Long 
tedious nights have I employed in ſearching out the cauſe of that 
general corruption 18 prevails in human life. Mankind, faid 
I to myſelf, fin not by following nature; for reaſon is a ſure and 
ſteady 1X but ſuch · is our frailey, that although pleaſed with 
the good, which we all know, yet we neglect to practiſe it ; ſome; 
through cowardice, others becauſe they prefer the allurements of 
guilty pleaſures to the ſolid charms of virtue ; and oh, how man 
ſnares docs pleaſure lay for us! Idleneſs, ſeducing language, evil, 
ſo attracting, and a falſe ſhame; I fay falſe, becauſe there is one 
ſort of ſhame which is needful for us: the other is deſtructive of 
the peace and honour of families. If ſhame was always well Placed, 
one term would not be ſuthcient to —_— at once a vice and vir- 


tue, things in themſelves ſo Happy in my own reflec- 
tions, and fixed in my pucpoſe bo — virtuous, I then flattered 
myſelf, that no impoiſoned breath ſhould have to corrupt- 


my heart. Would ye, then, form your mind by mine, purſue 
that conduct which I in ſecret have purſued. As ſoon as I perceiv- 
ed the firſt emotions of a guilty paſſion, I had no other intention 
but 18 ſtruggle againſt the progres of an involu 
burying it in a profound filence : for the tongue is an un- 
achten confidant, which, thinking itſelf capable of correcting the 
faults of others, draws on a thouſand miſeries by ſpeaking. I af- 
terwards made it a law to myſelf to ſubdue this pr ware defire, 
and to be chaſte in 3 of — My efforts againſt that po wer- 
ful Divinity at len 2 e fruitleſs, and my laſt reſource is 
death. I cannot fear that a reſclution ſo — will be blamed: 
nor can I form a juſter wiſh than to have ſo many witneſſes of 
my honour, and not one of my guilt. 'T'know how ſtameful this 


dc | TIT YT TYOTY — 


t In the Greek, ye who dwellin thi: extre- led Peloponne/us, the of Pelop Treezen, 
mity of Pelops empire. Pelops, the ſon of nom Damala, or Pleda, is in the Pelo- 
Tantalus king of Phrygia, went to Elis, ponneſus, which is at preſent eulled the 
married Hippodamia, the daughter of Morea, and the city was on ef 
Oenomaus king of Elis, and got poſſeſſion the dominions of wage oft 
of the vr) oper which was afterwards cal- 


eee eee olds baten 
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paſſion is: my ſexs modeſty makes mo feel all its horror. Eternal 
torments be 25 lot of that vile woman hoo firſt dared to violate her 
huſband's bed. It is from the moſt illuſtrious famittes that thĩs fatal poi- 
ſon has been diffuſed among the ſex; for in the eyes of the vulgar, the 
examples of the great dignify vice“. Bear witneſs heaven, * Ideteſt 
thoſe women who, chaſte only in words, conceal their infamous 
amours under the veil of virtue. How, ob. Venus, how do the: 
criminals dare to raiſe their eyes up to their injured huſbands ?- Are 
they not afraid that darkneſs Laue, the witneſs and accomplice of 
their crimes, thould expoſe them to the day that the very roofs 
and walls ſhould find ſpeech. to accuſe hop Now, iny ende, 
you have heard what has determined me to die. No, it it thall ne- 
ver be ſaid, that I have diſhononred my huſband, and loaded my 
children with ſhame and confufion. No; may they appear in: 
Athens with all the luſtre which the unſtained virtue of a mother 
gives. A man, however diſtinguiſhed by heroic actions, would be: 
reduced to the mean condition of a ſlave, if he is conſcious of any 
ſtain derived from the crimes of a father, or the unchaſtity of a 


mother. True glory, founded upon virtue, is more precious than 


life itſelf. Time, armed with an inevitable mirror, ſooner or later 
ſhews the wicked ; and it is to avoid being « mes aner num-- 
ber, that I * to-day. 
CHORUS. 
Oh virtue, how powerful are thy charms ! how art thou ha 
noured _— mortals ! 


— a —_Y 


8 * 


— 


Imitations by Racinz. | 
® Je ſgai mes perfidies 

Oenone, & ne ſuis point de ces femmes hardies 

i goutant dans le crime une tranquille paix,. 
Ont ſgu ſe faire un front qui ne rougit jamais. 
Je connois mes fureurs, je les rappelle toutes ;: 
Il me ſemble deja que ces murs, que ces voiltes- 
Vont prendre la parole, & prets à m*accuſer 
Attendent mon Epoux pour le dẽſabuſer. | 
Mourons. De tant d&horreurs qu'un trẽ pas me delivre. 
Eft-ce un malheur fi grand que de ceſſet de vivre 
La mort aux malheureux ne cauſe point d'effroi : 
ee ee xn whore pain 
Pour mes triſtes enfans quel affreux heritage ! 


Le ſang de Jupiter doit enfler leur courage: 
Mais quelque juſte orgueil qu'inſpire un ſang fi beau, 
Le crime d'une mere eſt un pelant fardeau. 


Je tremble qu'un diſcours, hElas, trop veritable 

Un jour ne leur reproche une mere coupable 

Je tremble qu'opprimes de ce poids odĩeux 

L'un ni Fautre jamais n'oſe lever les yeux. Ad III. Sc. III. 
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CONFIDANT. 


- Princeſs, I confeſs, when thou didſt firſt diſcloſe thy 


ſecret, I 


trembled with horror; but now I ſee the folly of my ſeruples. 
Thou knoweſt the firſt thoughts which riſe in our minds, are more 


liable to error than mature reflection. This 


paſſion then for 


which thou blameſt * thyſelf, what is there, after all, ſo new and. 
fingular in it? It is an effect of the wrath of Venus. Thou loveſt: 

and is this ſtrange ? is not love common to all mortals ? and muſt 
it lead thee to the tomb? How wretched they whoſe hearts are 
touched with this ſoft paſſion, if death muſt be the puniſhment of 


their flames! the ange 
cannot be. reſiſted, 


when ſhe meets with an untractable, haughty, 
how does ſhe treat it, think ſt thou? Im 
trates the waters and the air: ſhe is the ſource of all things 
the who inſpires and maintains that 


r of Venus is an impetuous torrent which 
Yield to her, and ſhe grows calmer : 


but 
and rebellious heart, 
perious Goddeſs! ſhe pene- 
: it 1s 
on, . of which all human 


kind are the fruits. Enquire of thoſe who are converſant” with the 


writings of the ancients, and'of the 


, they will tell thee, that 


Jupiter burned for Semele + ; that Aurora f did not diſdain a 


Imitations by Racins. 


® Vivez,. vous n' avez plus de reproche à vous faire; 
Votre flamme devient une flamme ordinaire. 
HE, repouſſez, Madame, une injuſte terreur : 
Regardez d'une autre ci une excuſable erreur, 


A&I. Sc. K. 


Vous aimez. On ne peut vaincre ſa deſtince :- 
Par un charme fatal vous futes entrainec. 

Eft-ce done une prodige ĩnoũi parmi nous ? 
L'Amour n' at- il encor triomphe que de vous? 
La foiblefſe aux humains n'eſt que trop naturelle: 
Mortelle, ſubiſſez Je ſort d'une mortelle. 


Vous vous plaignez d'un joug i 
Les Dieux memes, Ie Dieux de l 


Qui d'un bruit ſt terrible 
Oat brile quel quefois —— 


+ Aura, the cron of Cadmus king 


of Thebes. She was beloved by: — 


and bore Bacchus to him, Juno, tortured 
with her uſual jealouſy, went to to her in the 
form of an old woman; and taking advan- 


tage of her vanity and ambition, adviſed 


her to inſiſt u bi Jupiter's viſiting her in 
all the luſtre of bis Leer, Jupiter re- 
luctantly granted : he came in 


the dreadful ee thunder and light- 
ning, and Semele was conſumed. 

t The amours of this Goddeſs are cele- 
brated by the poets... She was at firſt. in 


ntent les crimes, - 


— des long-tems-- 


lympe habitans, 


AR IV. towards the Tad. 
love — Tithon, - whom ſhe afterwards- 
changed into a graſſiopper, to free him from 
an inſupportable old age, or rather to free 
herſelf from ſach a lover; for ſhe became 
unfaithful to him, having conceived a pa- 
ſion for Cephalus, a young huntſman, the 
huſband of Procris. Proeris, ſuſpecting this 
amour, hid herſelf in a thicket to watch 
her huſband, who taking ber for a wild 
beaſt, killed her with his arrows. He did 
not yield without difficulty to the paſſion of 
Aurora, who, according to Euripides, car- 
ried him with her to heaven. 

mortal. 
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mortal lover, and carried Cephalus with her to heaven. Aurora 
and Semele dwell with the immortal Gods. This is their reward 
for ſubmitting to their fate; and wilt thou, weak mortal, refuſe 
to yield to thine? Art thou ſuperior to the Divinities, that thou 
dareſt deſpiſe thoſe laws by which they are governed ? How many 
prudent huſbands are there who know, and yet ſeem ignorant of 
their diſhonour? How many fathers who diſſemble their know- 
ledge of their children's youthful amours? for human wiſdom 
conſiſts in faving appearances. It does not ſuit with the condition 
of mortals to be ſeverely virtuous. There is nothing pure or perfect 
here below : thoſe edifices which are built by the greateſt archi- 
tects have ſtill ſome faulty place. Yet, as thou art in the ragin 
ſtorm of love, how can'ſt thou eſcape being wrecked ? A mortal, 
and ſubject to human frailties, art thou not too happy to have more 
virtue ſtill than frailty ? Quit then, my deareſt princeſs, - quit this 
fatal deſign : ceaſe to offend the Gods. For wilt thou not offend 
them, by pretending to be more virtuous than they are. Love, 
Phedra,  fince ſuch is the command of Venus, and think only of 
healing the wound thy heart has received at any price whatever. 
There are enchantments and myſtic words of ſovereign efficacy, 
to calm the fury of this paſſion : there are more remedies than one 
for love. My ready zeal ſhall find the ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
tual; and the ſubtilty of men ſhall be too flow in inventing reſources 
for thee, if we women do not diſcover them *. 


CHORUS. 6 
It muſt be confeſſed, oh Phedra, that the counſels ſhe gives thee 
are ſoothing, and ſuited to the ſtate thy heart is in at preſent ; 
but although our praiſes ſhou'd pleaſe thee leſs than her diſcourſe, 
and ſhould oppoſe thy fatal tenderneſs, yet ſtill we muſt declare, 


* This horrible moral is put into the twice introduced it; the firſt time with ſome- 
mouth of a ſlave, who trembles at firſt at the what leſs indecency upon the falſe report of 
thoughts of Phedra's impious paſſion, but Theſeus' death, and afterwards more bold- 
afterwards familiarizes herſelf to it, to ſave ly, upon Phedra's confeſſing to Oenone 
the life of her miſtreſs. Racine has not that ſhe is grieved to find ſhe has a rival. 
failed to copy this paſſage; nay, he has 

Imitations by Racine. 
Vivez, vous n'avez plus de reproche a vous faire. 
Votre flamme devient ane flamme ordinaire. 
Theſce en expirant vient de rompre les nœuds 
Qui faiſojent tout le crime & Phorreur de vos feux. 
Hippolyte pour vous devient moins redoutable, ö 

Et vous pouvez le voir ſans vous rendre coupable, &c. 
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that the ſentiments expreſſed by thee are far more laudable than 


hers. 
PHEDRA. 


It is thus that kingdoms have been ſubverted, families ruined, 
by the ſoft ſeduction of perſuaſive tongues. It is not now a time to 
flatter me, but to animate my virtue, and preſerve my fame. 


CONFIDANT. 

What will this pride do for thee, princeſs ? To ſooth thy va- 
nity is not the buſineſs now, but to heal thy wounded heart. All 
that remains to be done is to infinuate to him----Believe me, Phe- 
dra, I would not come to this extremity, if thou, tortured by a 
deſparing paſſion, hadſt not reached the utmoſt heighth of thy 
misfortune. No one can blame my zeal: for it is not thy paſſion 


I afliſt ; it is thy life which I would fave. 
"pPHEDRTA. 
Oh execrable counſels! be filent, wretch. Ceaſe, ceaſe to 
poiſon me with thy infamous propoſals. 
| CONFIDANT. 


They are horrid, I confeſs ; but ſtill they are more advantageous 
than thy ſavage virtue, and the crime by which thou art preſerved, 
is preferable to this fierce modeſty, which murders thee, _ 


PH E DRA. | 
Since thou can'ſt own that thy advice is deteſtable, tho neceſſary, 
ah, I conjure thee, proceed no farther. I burn, it is true : this 
fatal love conſumes me: but ſtill my virtue's ſafe; my fame's un- 
blemiſhed. If thou revealeſt the ſhocking ſecret ®, thou wil 
not prevent my death, but I ſhall die diſhonoured. | 


8. C ONFID ANT. 

Hadſt thou foreſeen it, thou wouldſt not have loved; but obey 
the dictates of thy virtue I conſent thou ſhouldſt: yet thou muſt 
grant me a laſt fayour. I have another reſource. There are pat 4 N 

| whic 


| Imitations by Racine. 
® Ten'en mourrai pas moins, j; en mourrai plus coupable. AA I. Sc. III. 
+. The artifice of this vile confidant is ſerves to conceal her real deſign. Superſti- 
plain. She has alarmed the modeſty of tion had introduced two ſorts of philtres 
Phedra, by propoſing to her to ſound Hip- among the ancients, one to inſpire love, 
politus, to remove her fears. She men- the other to extinguiſh it. Over this philtre, 
tions another imaginary reſource, which W 


. A... Aa io a oe IEEE I nin 
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SraorhE 1. 


make one. 
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which have the power of curing love, without prejudice either to 
thy reaſon or thy virtue, provided thou wilt not be obſtinate. For 
it is neceſſary that I ſhould procure from the object of thy paſſion 
a ſign, a word, or a piece of his robe, that of two hearts I may 


| PHEDRA. 

4 Is this philtre external or internal? 

; AMET LD ANZ. .-:- | 

Why ſhould't thou defire to know? Suffer me to ſerve thee, 
without requiring me to tell thee how. 

PHEDRA. | 8 

Alas! I fear thy fatal ſcience ! 

CONFIDAN T. [ 

Thou doft torture me with thy fears : what is it thou apprehen- 
deſt now, my queen whe 

Jr i wg 3 Þ £, | 

Well, ſince I muſt own it, I tremble left thou ſhould'ſt reveal 

the execrable myſtery to the ſon of Theſeus. 
| C ONFID ANT. 

Rely ſecurely on my fidelity. Suffer me to act in this as I think 
proper, and thou, all- powerful Venus, deign to aſſiſt me. As for 
the reſt of my deſigns, it will be ſufficient if I engage the help of 
thoſe friends we have in the palace. Far cr? 


S C EN E the T H I R D. 
8 CHORUS. 


Oh love, deſtructive love ! thou whoſe ſoft poiſon ſteals through 
the eyes into the heart! Thou who infuſeſt deceitful pleaſure into 


96, , 


the drugs which were prepared for that pur- thought to mean. This was called making 
poſe, ſome ſign was to be made, or Come one heart of two; that is, inſpiring them 
word pronounced, which had efcaped the "with a mutual love, or mutual averſion, 

beloved objet, or they even laid on ita _ This queſtion of Phedra's, trifling as it 
piece of his robe; to which was added a ſeems, isin this remarkable, that ſhe enters 
word, a ſign, or a piece of the garment into ſome kind of compoſition with her con- 
wore by the lover, ſaying, for example, Thus fidant, yet ſtill without conſenting that ſhe 
Phedra loves Hippolitus, or thus Phedra bates ſhould reveal her ſecret to Hippolitus. 


Hippolitus, as the confidant would here be | +» af 
ih thoſe 
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| thoſe boſoms wounded by thy darts! Ah, let me not bchold thee 

armed with all thy fires ! The ſtroke of thunder, the lightnin ng's 
awful flaſh, are not ſo fatal as the invenomed ſhafts ſhot by the 
ſon of Jupiter and Venus. 


Ah, what avails thoſe “ hecatombs which we offer to Jupiter Axrisrao- 
and to Phoebus, if we refuſe to pay lawful worthip to the ſon of vu I. 


Cytherea, this tyrant of hearts, this tutelary God of love! Un- 
happy they, who incur the anger of the powerful Divinity! fatal 
then the wounds he gives ; ſorrow, deſpair and death, are the 
fad victim's portion. 

By him + Iole and her wretched country were undone. 
a happy princeſs, ſo long as ſhe was free. He made her miſerable 
by the bonds of marriage. Venus, „ her with Alcmena's 
ſon, celebrated her fatal Hymen, with the deſtruction of Oechalia. 


Iole, Sraor nx II. 


t Ye ſacred walls of Thebes, and thou, unhappy Dirce, are Aurisrao- 


laſting witneſſes of the implacable rage 
mother of Bacchus was involved in flames, and ed'by thun- 
derbolts, in the view of her immortal lover. Venus, like an in- 
nocent bee, hovers round mortals ; but her impoiſoned breath cor- 
rupts us ſoon, even like a nipping wind, that tarniſhes the luſtre 


of Cytherea | By her the T U. 


the faireſt flowers. 


| 0 13 3 "2 


- - 
— — 


> — 4 3 * 


— — — 


* Gacrifices of a hundred bulls, In the 
Greek it is inſtead of Jupiter, &c. near the 
river Alpheus ; becauſe this river of Pelo- 
ponneſus watered Olympia in its courſe, 
where the Olympian Jupiter had a temple. 
Phoebus had one dedicated to him at Del- 
phos, under the title of the Pythian Apollo, 


Python. 

+ lole was the daughter of Eurytus, king 
of Oechalia. Her father promiſed to give 
her in marriage to him who ſhould carry 
the prize in ſhooting. Hercules being de- 
clared victor, Eurytus refuſed to give him his 
daughter, which ſo incenſed Hercules, that 
he ravaged the kingdom of Oechalia, and 
carried off the princeſs. But this conqueſt 
coſt him his life. Dejanira his wife being 


Vor, I. 


——- — , . — 


jealous, ſent him the robe of Neſſus, by 
which fatal preſent he periſhed. 

t Here are two ſtriking examples of the 
miſeries cauſed by love, and both happen- 
ed in Thebes. Dirce was married to Lycus, 
king of Thebes, after he had repudiated his 


wife Antiope. But the ſons of that queen 
on account of his 2 the ferpent 


moſt cruelly revenged the injury done to 
their mother, and made Dirce repent of 
having been beloved. They bound her by 
her hair to the horns of a mad bull: as for 
Semele, the other example, her hiſtory has 


been already related. Ovid attributes her 


misfortunes to vanity, and Euripides to 
love, paſſions which may be eaſily recon- 
ciled : however, vanity is more durable, and 
often a ſtronger paſſion than the other. 


ACT 
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a GT Ae; T- H..4K-.13. 
SCENE the FIR Ss T. 
PHEDRA, the CHORUS. 


: PHEDRA. 
Ars what do I hear? I am undone. 
CHORUS.' 
With what new misfortune art thou Asten 
g PH E DRA. 
Be ſilent: let me liſten to theſe cries. 
| CHORUS. 
We obey. Oh fatal preſage | 
HE DRA. 
It is done. Oh love, what miſeries haſt thou cauſed me! 
CHORUS. 


STROPHE I, What mean theſe tears ? May we not know what cauſes this 
anguiſh, theſe looks of terror? 
PHEDR A. 


| 8rer. I I am ruined. Come neater to the 28; and you will 
ſoon know what cauſe I have to be alarmed 


| | CHORUS. 
STzoyne MT. Thou haſt heard it, princeſs : it concerns thee. Tell us what 
has happened. 
PHEDRA. 


Srsr.11, The ſon of the Amazon, the fierce Hippolitus, lets looſe his 
rage upon the unfaithful wretch to whom Lenßded my unhappy 


ſecret. | 
CHORUS. 


AwTisTzo- Our ears are ſtruck with a confuſed ſound of voices, but the 
rae.” words we are not able to diſtinguiſh, Ah Phedra, what does this 


mean ? | 
* PH E- 
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P HE D RA. 


Now you hear. This monſter, this vile miniſter of my Wild Azrurs,L 
paſſion, reveals the infamy of Theſcus. | 


CHORUS. 


Alas, we hear it but too plainly. Thou art betrayed, my dear- AxTrorzo- 


eſt princeſs. What counſel ſhall we giv thee | 7 'The horrid myſtery 2s II. 
is diſcovered. Thou art loft. - Y Y 


PHEDR = 
Oh Heaven! | 
CHORUS. | 
And this blow comes from the hand of a friend. 
\ PHEDRA. 


Barbarous friendſhip ! thou haſt ſerved me Sat too well. . Axrierz. II. 
was it neceſſary that my diſeaſe ſhould be revealed in order to 


cure it? | 
CHORUS. 5 | 


What is to be done ? What remedy can be found vr ji 
like theſe ? 


P HE DR A. : 
There is one, and only one, a ſpeedy death; Ne 


ſource. 


5CENE the SECOND. 


To them HIPPOLITUS and PHEDRA's CONFIDANT. 
HIPFOLITU-S.--.: 
Oh earth! oh fun I what abominations haye I heard 
C ONFIDAN T. 
Dear, dear Hippolitus, be calm. _ 
RS HIPPOLITUS. 
Be calm, after what thou haſt uttered ! ) 
CONFIDANT. 
Prince, I conjure thee, by this hand which now I touch. 
| HIPPOLIT US. 
Vile wretch, be gone ! lay 1 thy profane hands on = 
* 1 
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©: N F I'D A N-. 
By thy ſacred knees, which I embrace, ah do not ruin me. 


HIPPOLITUS: 
Monſter, didſt thou not ſay there was nothing criminal in thy 


vile propoſal ? 
CONFIDAN x. 
It matters not what I have ſaid ; bury it in oblivion. 
HIPPOLITUS. 
Shall virtue, when tempted thus, conceal its triumph ? 


CONFIDANT. 
Remember, ſon, an oath, an inviolable oath, obliges thee to ſilence. 


EFLMMECLMYT US; 


8 My tongue has indeed pronounced an oath, but my heart diſ- 


avows It. 


CONFIDANT. 
What advantage wilt thou gain by diſcloſing this ſecret ? Thou 
wilt ruin thy friends. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
My friends ! Ah I deteſt ſuch impious friendſhip ; I will have no 


ilty friends. 
5 CONFID ANT. 


Well, it is frailty then; be * and conceal it. Is not 9 
the portion of mortals here ? 


ETFPQLLILTETUS | 

+ Great Jupiter, why haſt thou plagued us with this dangerous 
ſex ? Why muſt the race of mortals be produced by them-? Were it 
not better to carry offerings of braſs, iron, and gold, into thy ſacred 
courts, and purchaſe children by our piety ? No domeſtic quarrels 


* Theſe verſes are celebrated by the cri- 
tics upon Ariſtophanes, as we ſhall ſee in 
the third part of this work. 

+ It muſt be acknowledged, that this 
declamation of Hippolitus is not very gal- 
lant. Euripides did not foreſee, that the 
manners of his country, which appeared to 


him to be the politeſt in the world, would 


one day become ridiculous. And how can 
we be ſure, that by an imperceptible revo- 


lution, ours may not experience the ſame 
fate, when our French tragedies are as an- 
cient as his? Hippolitus, however, keeps 
up his character as a philoſopher, and Phe- 
dra that of a woman, I had almoſt ſaid 
ſlave. The true date of that genius which 
was predominant among the Greeks when 
this piece was compoſed, can only juſtify 
this ſpeech. 


would 
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would then have filled our quiet manſions, and interrupted our calm 
| happineſs--But we, deluded fools, cheriſh this ſource of all our mi- 
feries! Whatdoes it not coſt a father, who has educated his daughter 
with the moſt tender care, when he is to part with her to another? 
A large portion is required to tranſplant her into a ſtrange ſamily. 
But alas, what miſery is his who receives her? Poor wretched huſ- 
tand !. with rich gems and coſtly apparel, he adorns his contem- 
tible idol, and laviſhes his treaſure to ſupply her luxury. For to 
this ſad neceſſity is he reduced who, dazzled with the luſtre of a 
great alliance, marries an odious woman, and yet muſt ſeem. to 
love her. If the wife is reaſonable, her relations will be troubleſome ; 
but we balance an evil by an appearance of good“. But the man is 
much leſs to be pitied who ſees every day in his houſe a plain 
ſimple woman ; for a witty female is the greateſt of human plazues. 
Preſerve me, Gods, from a woman who has more knowledge than 
it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould have. The Cyprian queen takes a malicious 
pleaſure in giving ſubtilty of invention to thoſe who. boaſt of their 
learning and capacity. Fatal ſuperiority ! A woman confined in 
the narrow ſphere of her own moderate underſtanding, is leſs 
liable to depart from the ſtrict rules of virtue. Is it fit a young 
wife ſhould have confidants? Ah no; let her rather have no com- 
panions but mute animals, and by that means prevent their pernt- 
_ cious converſations. For now the ladies form guilty ſchemes in 
ſecret, and their confidants, ever ready to aſſiſt their wild deſires, 
expoſe them to the light. + It is thus, vile as thou art, that thou 
haſt negotiated with me the diſhonour of my father's bed. Exe- 
crable negotiation! with which my egrs have been this moment 
polluted, and which I can only expiate by purifying myſelf in ſome 
freſh ſtream. How could'ſt thou hope, that I would conſent to 
an abominable crime; I who think myſelf leſs pure for having 
heard thee? Go, impious wreteh, and know, that a too ſcrupe- 
lous piety faves thy life. Yes it is to thoſe oaths, by which I 
have unwarily bound myſelf, that thou oweſt the effort I make 
over my juſt rage, to conceal from Theſeus thy horrid propoſal. I 
have promiſed to conceal it, and I will keep my word: but I will. 
baniſh myſelf from this prophane palace, till my father arrives. 
At his return, I will attend him hither, to mark how thou and 
Phedra wilt receive him. I would be witneſs to an-audacity that I 


—v—vyB — 


* What follows here has, according to our notions, more of comic humour, ſuck. 

as we ſee happily introduced in the. School of women, than the ſublimity of tragedy. 
+ To Phedra's confidant. : 

have. 
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have known too much of. May you periſh both as you deſerve! 
My hatred, never to be exhauſted, ſhall from this moment extend to 


the whole ſex; and let not me be charged with perpetual invective; 


the women will always make invective juſt: let them learn, if it 
be poſſible, to keep within the bounds of chaſtity, or ſuffer theſe 
deſerved reproaches *. | 


SCENE the T H I R D. 
PHEDRA, her CONFIDANT, the CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 
Unhappy ſex! to what are we expoſed ? Ah, princeſs, what now 
15 to be done ? 
PHEDRA. | 


I have merited this outrage. Oh earth ! oh thou bright lamp 


of heaven! whither, whither ſhall I fly? where conceal my ſhame ? 


how bury a deteſted ſecret, which is now divulged to him? What 
God, what mortal, will by delivering me become an accomplice 
in my guilt? My miſeries have reached their utmoſt heighth, and 
I am the moſt wretched, the moſt undone of women. 


CHORUS. 
Fatal effect of the vile artifices of a confidant ! Thou art loſt 
without reſource. 
PHEDR A. 


+ Oh monſter, oh dangerous plague ! thou vile betrayer of too, 
too credulous friendſhip ! what haſt thou done ? Strike her great 
Jupiter, immortal father, ſtrike her with thy thunders. Did not I 


It is not ſurpriſing, that Euripides ſhould have been conſidered as a miſanthrope, 


-with regard to women. He ſhadows his own character under that of Hippolitus. 


Imitations by Racine. 
+ Je ne tcoute plus. Va-t-en, monſtre extcrable, 
Va, laifſe-moi le ſoin de man fort deplorable. 
Puiſſe le juſte Ciel dignement te payer. 
Et puiſſe ton fupplice à jamais effrayer 

Tous ceux qui, comme toi, par deliches addreſſes 

De Princes malhereux nouriſſent les foibleſſes; 

Les pouſſent au penchant où leur cœur eſt enclin, 

El leur oſent du crime applanir le chemin. 

Deteftable flatteurs, preſent le plus funeſte 

Que puiſſe faire aux Rois la colère ctleſte. Act IV. towards the End. 


Warn 
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warn thee, wretch, of what has happened ? Did I not command 
thee to bury in eternal filence that ſecret which has drawn this 
_ cruel outrage on me ? but thou haſt revealed it, and I die diſho- 
noured : for oh, thou forceſt me to have recourſe to another ar- 
tifice equally baſe and wicked. Hope not, that the enraged Hi 
politus will be filent ; he will diſcover my guilty paſſion to his "© 
ther; he will declare it to Pittheus. How infamous will my 
name be throughout the earth! Go, leave me --- May ſt thou pe- 
riſh, vile woman, and periſh all, who like thee, are ready to aſ- 
faſt their ſovereign's paſſion, and drag them into guilt unwillingly 

CONFIDANT. 

Thou art at liberty, O queen, to diſcharge thy rage on me : thy 
reaſon is difturbed, through the violence of thy emotions: yet, if thou 
would'ſt permit me, I 2 much to ſay in anſwer to theſe cruel 
imprecations &. I have brought thee up, and how e have 
ever been devoted to thee, thou well knoweſt. I have endeavour- 
ed to find a remedy for thy griefs; but inſtead of curing, I have 
aggravated them. In what, then, am I to blame? Ah, if the 
ſucceſs had been anſwerable to my wiſhes, zeal would have 
been otherwiſe rewarded ! It is the ſucceſs of our actions alone 
by which they are condemned or juſtified. 

PHEDR A. 
Dareſt thou contend with me, after the ruin thou haſt brought 


upon me ? 
CONFIDAN T. 

It is not now a time for long diſeourſe. I have been to blame, 
I confeſs ; but till thy life may be preſerved. | | 

> PHEDRA. | 

Be filent ; I have liſtened too long to thy perfidious counſels : 
I fall a victim to them. Hence from my preſence, and never let 
me behold thee more. Let thy own fate employ thy eares ; mine 


is already determined. 
[The Confidant retires in great affliction.) 


2222 Err FWW _ a —_— e ll... 


Imitations by Racine. | 


— — 


* Songez-yous qu'en naiſſant mes bras vous ont regde. A&I. Sc. II. 
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SCENE the FOUR T H. 
P HE D R A, the CHORUS. 


PH E DRA. 


Ye women of Trœzen, grant me the only favour which I now 
venture to require of your friendſhip, betray me not. 


CHORUS. 
We ſwear, by great Diana, never to reveal thy woes. 


PHEDR A. 

Secure of your fidelity, hear what I have reſolved on, to fave my 
children and myſelf from infamy : for oh, I cannot think of pre- 
ſerving this miſerable life to be a diſgrace to Crete, which gave me 
birth, and to the huſband whom I have injured ! Thus loaded as 
Jam with guilt, never will I behold Theſeus more. 


CHORUS. 
Alas, what fatal remedy haſt thou reſolved on ? 
PHEDRA. | 
Know, I am fixed to die, and now all that remains to think of, 
is the means *. | | 
OO REO RUS; 
Oh Heaven! what ſaid'ſt thou, Phedra ? 
| PHEDRA. 


That which you ought to adviſe me to do; by dying I ſhall ap- 
ſe the wrath of Venus. True, I expire by the darts of love; 
en even this death ſhall give me my revenge : my enemy ſhall not 
enjoy the inſulting triumph he has promiſed himſelf. The ingrate 
ſhall be thought guilty in his turn, and ſhall learn to repreſs the 
fierceneſs of his ſavage virtue. [She goes out.] 


— 


— —— 


Or What kind of death to give myſelf. In the Greek, How I Gall die. 


SCENE 
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SCENE the FIF T H. 


CHORUS. 

Oh that I could be tranſported to the top of ſogie high moun- gran 1 

tain, or that changed into a bird, T might wing my fight over the 

Adriatic ſea, and to the banks of the Po, where the unhappy 

ſiſters of Phaeton ſhed amber tears. ö N 

I would fly to the rich gardens of the Heſperides, thoſe nymphs Axrisrao- 

whoſe — voices raviſh the ear, in a country to which age ru IJ. 

tune denies the frighted mariners a paſſage; for its limits are the 

heaven by Atlas ſupported. '_ There flow eternally from the palace 

of Jupiter the bleſt ſources of ambroſia : and there the earth, fruit- 

- in celeſtial riches, produces bleflings which addto the felicity of 

the Gods. | | 
Oh Cretan veſſel, which o'er the boſom of the ſa wafted our Sraorn II. 

queen ! thou receivedſt her from a happy flouriſhing houſe, to 

conduct her to the deluſive joys of an unhappy marriage +; for it 


a 


was under the unfortunate auſpices, either of a father or a mothe 
that ſhe came to Athens. Oh 4 


port of Attica, thou beheldeſt the 


1” 4 — — 


The Chorus here fill N while 
Phedra is gone to kill herſelf. Full of this 
melancholly idea, ſhe who ſpeaks for the 


reſt, wiſhes to be transformed into à bird, 
that ſhe might fly to thoſe places, Which 


having been the ſcenes of misfortunes of the 
ſame kind, were celebrated by the-poets: 
ſuch for example as the Adriatic ſea. Io, 
the daughter of Inachus and Iſmena, being 
beloved hy Jupiter, was by that God tranſ- 
formed t6 a heifer, to preſerve her from the 
jealous rage of Juno. Io threw herſelf in- 
to the ſea, which from her name was called 
Ionian, and which the ancients believed to 
be part of the Adriatic ſea: and by the 
voyage of St. Paul to Meleta, which is relat - 
ed in the 27th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, we find that in the time of the 
ſacred writer, all that ſea which ſurrounds 
the coaſt of Italy was called the Adriatic. 
The Chorus afterwards mention the Po, 
into which Phaeton fell when he was ſtruck 
with thunder-bolts, and upon the banks of 
which his ſiſter was changed into Poplar 
trees, that diſtilled tears of amber ; from 


Vo r. I. 


us, attributed the 
to the unlucky: ſtar of 


thence they to the fortunate iflands, 
where they place the garden of the Heſpe- 
rides, according to the opinion of fome of 
the ancients, who, to expreſs their fertility; 


feign that ambroſia flowed from thence. 


The Heſperides, ſays the fable, were daugh- 
ters of Heſperus, the brother of Atlas, and 
cultivated a delicious garden, where there 
grew golden apples, which were guarded by 
a dragon. Hercules killed the dragon, and 
carried off the treaſure. The Chorus ſay, 
that Neptune allowed from thence no paſ- 


ſage to ſhips; fot they ſuppoſed that the 


heavens were there confounded with the 


ocean. America was not then diſcovered. 
The women of Trœzen wiſhed to be tranſ- 
ported into this charming land, that they 


might be removed from thoſe miſeries to 


which chey were witneſſes. 
* The Greeks, who were very ſuperſtiti- 
rtunes of children 
their fathets or mo- 
thers. , 


t This was the port Munichizm, where 
Phedra landed when ſhe came from Crete. 
Pp cords 
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cords which faſtened the fad veſſel to thy ſhores, from whence ſhe 
aſſed into our regions. 
She came, and black preſages came along with her : wounded 
by the relentleſs hand of Venus, her boſom burned with lawleſs 
love, and now ſhe falls a victim to her misfortunes ; by her own 


hand ſhe dies; dies in her nuptial chamber: ſhe abandons herſelf 


to her ſad fate; and now preparing to extinguiſh with her life her 
guilty fires, ſhe reſolves to carry all her glory with her to the dead. 


EEE OR OA Ra S COD 
TT the: FOUR: TH: 


SCENE the FIRST. 


One of PHEDRA's WOMEN, the CHORUS. 


WOMAN. 
H Heaven ! haſten hither, whomſoever thou art, haſte to the 
palace, the queen, the wife of Theſeus, expires. 


CHORUS. | 
Alas ! * fatal deed is done then; Phedra 3 is no more. She * 
terminated her ſad deſtiny. 


WOMAN. 
Oh haſte to ſuccour her. Where ſhall I find an inſtrument to 
cut the fatal cord? [Phedra's woman retires again into the palace. 


SCENE te SE CON D. 


Two WOMEN of the Chorus. 
| FIRST WOMAN. 
What ſhall we do, my companions ? Is it proper that we ſhould 
a 
af SECOND WOMAN. 


Where are her officers ? It is their duty to aſſiſt her. Our eager- 
neſs will only add to their confuſion and perplexity. 


SCENE 
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8 CE N R che T H I R 5. 
An OF FIC ER of the palace, the CHORUS, | 


The OFFICER behind the Scenes. 


Lay her upon the ground : * ſtretch out the coarſe. Alas, it 
is a melancholy taſk to pay the laſt duties to our maſters. 
| CHORUS. 
Poor princeſs, ſhe is dead. They are ſtretching out her body. 


SCEN E' the 5 d 


T HE S E Us, the CHORUS. 
THESE Us, to the Chorus. 

Ye matrons of Trœzen, I beg you tell me what means this con- 
fuſed noiſe which I hear in my palace? Ha ! the women ſhriek 
aloud ! I am but juſt +.returned from a long journey, and thoſe 
my ſoul holds deareft meet not my wiſhing eyes. They fly not as 
uſual to receive me with tranſport. Has any accident happened to 
Pittheus ? His great age, indeed, leaves me no room to flatter my- 
ſelf, that I ſhall keep him long; yet I confeſs I cannot think of 
loſing him, without feeling a moſt ſenſible affliction. 

Uenrnnn anne 

Thou haſt a greater misfortune to apprehend, prince, than the 

death of a weak old man. Reſerve thy tears for thoſe who are 


dearer to thee. 
THESEUS. | 
Oh Gods ! have I then loſt my children? 


899 . — At „ 


* This was the firſt duty the ancients tural poſture. It was a point of their reli - 
rendered to the dead, Before they wrapt gion. | 
them in linen, they laid them in their na- 

Imitations by Racins., | 
+ Que vois- je! quelle horreur en ces lieux repandue 3 
Fait fuir devant mes yeux ma famille eperdue ! AR III. Sc. V. 
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| CHORUS. 
Thy children are alive, but their unhappy mother---is no more. 


THESEUS. 
Oh! what is it you tell me ?. Is Phedra dead ?. how was ſhe ra- 
viſhed from me? 
CHORUS. 


By her own hand the died. 


HES EU 8. 
Oh, all ye heavenly wers! at was owing this deſpair, 
Pr adn of powers! tg ws £ p 
CHORUS. 


The queen is dead, prince; this is all I know. * Wecame to 
the palace to ſhare thy ſorrows. | Be” 


| SAHESEUS. 

Oh miſerable greatneſs l Royalty, what art thou ? thou can'ſt 
not keep misfortune. from. me. Alas,” of what uſe has my 
been to, me ? vainly did I conſult the facred oracle---O oft 
train,] open the palace-gates. Oh Phedra, onpe more v 
thee, dead as thou art. þ 
[They open the gates of the Palace, and ſhew the body of Phedro covered. ] 

| CHORUS. 

Vader queen ! what haſt thou done? what miſery haſt thou 
cauſed to all who loved thee ? Oh horrible effect of the moſt deep 
deſpair ! why have thy hands cut ſhort the thread of life? What 
unknown misfortune has terminated its courſe? 


THESE US. 

Alas, my wife | to fee thee thus, what horror! what intolerable 
woe! Oh fortune, cruel fortune, thy hand is here; heavy it weighs 
on me, and on my family! or has ſome Fury ſtruck me ? Oh 
Phedra, into what a boundleſs ſea of miſeries has thy death plun- 
ged mel never thall I taſte of peace or comfort more. Draw aſide 


this covering. I would. indulge my grk . Oh let me gaze upon 
her. The body of, Phedra is ſhewn. 


Is this my welcome, Phedra? Oh my wife, is it thus I ſee 
thee at my return? Like a bird ape from its confinement, thou 


—U—— 
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„Here is a very formal fallhiood invented to ſhve the queen's oi, and the oath the 


Chorus gave her to be ſecret. | | 
5 takeſt 
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takeſt thy rapid flight to the gl God of death. Oh miſerable 


Theſeus | ye powers, for what crime committed by my 
father am I thus puniſhed ? 


CHORUS. | 
Conſider, Theſeus, that ſuch misfortunes' are not thy lot only. 
How —_ wretched huſbands are there who mourn their wives 


untimely fate! 
THESEUS. of 

Oh, it is paſt! Phedra, my deareſt Phedra, deprived for ever 
of thy beauties, I will accompany thee to the tomb. Eternal 
_ darkneſs ſhall hide us both.---Thy death is more fatal do me than 
to thyſelf.---Alas, will no one tell me the cauſe of her deſpair ? 
What moved her, fay, to this unhappy deed ? What, none an- 
ſwer ? Have I in vain placed fo many attendants with her, ſo many 
ſlaves Rave to m 8 ? Oh wretched Theſeus! I find at my 
family aftlited, palace filled with mourning; and for 
je ? 2 0 whom? Oh can of Pk it, can I fay i it my wife, my 

Phedra dead, and my unhappy children orphans ! 


CHORUS. 


Thou haſt abandoned us, then, oh lovelieſt, beſt of women Alas, 
unhappy Theſeus, how juſt is thy affliction! My tears fhall wail 
thee, n oh, (Ale) n nn 
the laſt of our misfortunes. f 


FN FCZ U S. 

On Phedra, a laſt embrace thy wretched huſband e He! 
what do I fee? a letter in her hands to me directed l- What es 
the inform me of? Ah, doubtleſs, it is a pled 
by the dying wife and mother ; it contains perhaps her laſt — 
Yes, my beloved Phedra, thou ſhalt be ſatisfied: never, never will 
I think of marriage more; thou ſhalt have no rival in this heart-- 
Ah, it is her ſeal ! what whe: coil ſweet emotions does this dear 
remembrance waken!--- my Phedra, "what does thy love 


require of me ? 
CHOR U 8. (Afide) 
Alas, what ſudden unforeſeen; calamities do the Gods ſend us ! 
See the laſt ſtroke with which we were threatened, This fatal ex- 
lanation will ruin for ever ruin this illuſtrious houſe. Oh thou, 


its tutelary Deity, be favourable to our vows, ſave it, fave it if it 
be poſſible. 


T H E- 
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THESE Us, after having read the litter. 
Juſt Gods, how are my woes increaſed ! Can this, can this be 
born---Oh miſerable Theſeus ! | 


CHORUS. | 
Prince, what new misfortune's this ? Oh, if it may be uttered, 


confide in us. : A 
THESEUS. 


Oh fatal letter! oh diſtracting horror! How ſhall-I avoid this 
torrent of affliction that on every fide pours faſt upon me ! Ah, 
this unhappy day gives me a double death---Immortal Gods, what 


have I read! 
| CHORUS. 
Alas, it is the ſource of all thy miſeries. 


THESEUS. A 

Though horrible to thought this guilt, I cannot, will not con- 
ceal it. Know then, Trœzen, know citizens, that Hippolitus, 
oh Gods, Hippolitus, fearleſs of heaven's avenging thunders, has 
dared---to attempt the violation of his father s bed. But ſwift 
and ſure revenge * is mine. Neptune, thou haſt promiſed to grant 
three of my wiſhes. Now then w cape one, one only, and I 
remit the others---puniſh my impious ſon this day. Thus by the 
ſpeedy vengeance thou wilt grant me, thus ſhall I know the fince- 

rity of thy promiſes. | 
| CHORUS. 


Ah prince, retract, inſtantly retract the raſh prayer thou haſt 
pronounced. Thou wilt know, and perhaps too late, the injuſtice 
of theſe imprecations. 


Imitations of Racine. 

Et toi, Neptune, & toi, fijadis mon courage 
D'infames aſſaſſin nettoya ton rivage, ' 
Souviens-toi que pour prix de mes efforts heureux .. 
Tu promi d'exaucer le premier de mes vœux. 

Dans les Iongues rigueur d'une priſon cruelle 
Je rai point employe ta puifſance immortelle. 
Avare de ſecours que j attends des tes ſoins 
Mes vceux t'ont reſerve pour des plus grand beſoins. 
Je Yimplore aujourd'hui; venge un malheureux pere, 
Pabandone ce traitre a toute ta colere ; 
Etouffe dans fon ſang ſes deſires effrontes 
Theſee à tes fereurs connoitra tes bontẽs. 
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| | T HE SE US. 

Retract it, no; but I will add to it another puniſhment. The 
traitor ſhall be baniſhed far from this land: if he eſcapes Neptune; 
he ſhall fall a victim to my rage. But the God, in pity to a 
wretched father, will by his ſpeedy death fulfil my prayers: at leaſt 
the perfidious wretch baniſhed from hence, hall drag in diſtant 
lands a miſerable being. 


SCENE the FIFTH. 
To them HIPPOLITUS. 


HIPPOLITUS. 


* At the ſound of thy dread voice, my father, I haſten'd hither. 
Alas, thou figheſt : may I not know the cauſe of thy affliftion ? Oh- 
ſpeak, ſpeak to thy fon --- Ha! what do I behold ? Phedra dead 
Phedra extended at thy feet! amazement! But now I left her well; 
how did this happen? how died the ? Oh my father +, deign to- 
unfold to me this ſurpriſing myſtery. Thou art filent: in grief, 
how weak a reſource is ſilence ! but is it juſt that a father ſhould. 
conceal his ſorrows from a ſon who loves and honours him ? 


T0 8:0 EAVES.” GC 
Oh human wiſdom, how vain are thy reſearches ! oh mortals, 
ſo ingenious to invent new arts, from whoſe deep penetration no- 
thing can be hid, why are ye ignorant ſtill of that moſt uſeful 
art which teaches knowledge to thoſe dark minds that have not 
been illuminated by its rays. E | 
| HIPPOLITUS.. 
Happy-that maſter who teaches his diſciples to be wiſe'! but oh, 
my father, this is not: a time to fathom the depths of morality. 
I fear thy griefs diſorder thee. | 


* This ſcene between Theſeus and Hip- of it, is by far. more intereſting than Ra- 
politus, with the moving ſpectacle of Phe- . cine's ſcene of the fourth ad, which is 
dra's body, whoſe death is a filent witneſs taken from Euripides. 
againſt the young prince, who is ignorant. 
Imjtations by Racixs. 
+ Puis-je vous demander quel funeſte nuage 
Seigneur, a pu troubler votre auguſte viſage? 
N'oſez-vous confier ce ſecret à ma foi? Se. II. Act IV. 


T H E- 
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+ Why have not men a viſible mark by which their hearts may 
be diſcerned, and real friends diſtinguiſhed from the falſe? Or why 
have they not all a double tongue at leaſt, that one of which, ſin- 
cere and juſt, might in ſpite of them diſcover the impoſtures of the 
other, and hinder us from being deceived? Fe 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Alas, my father, I perceive + that ſome one has injured me in 
thy opinion---I am innocent, and I ſuffer the puniſhment of guilt 
---ſurprize and terror ſeize me at thy words. 


T HES E US. 


Oh Heaven ! to what heights of pride, of inſolence and teme- 
rity, will the human mind arrive? If the race of mortals ſtill in- 
creaſe in vice, and fons are more wicked than their fathers, the 
Gods muſt create another world, for this will not contain them. 
Behold this ſon by whom I am difhonoured ! The queen has in her 
death convicted him. Traitor] how dareſt thou appear before 
me, after the impious crime thou haſt committed ? But thou art 
raiſed above human frailties : thy pure virtue was never yet ſullied 
with a ſuſpicion; thou holdeſt commerce only with the Gods. 
Perfidious wretch, no more ſhalt thou deceive me with ſuch falſe 
pretences.. I reverence the Gods too much to think impiety like 
thine could e er enjoy their favour. & Now boaſt of thy tempe- 


rance 


Imitations by Racixe. 


+ Faut-il que ſur le front d'une profane adultere 
Brille de la vertu le facre caraRtere ? 
Et ne devroit-on pas à des ſignes certains 
Reconnoitre le cœur des perfides humains ? Sc. II. Act IV. 
t Un tel excẽs d' horreur tend mon ame interdite, 
Tant de coups imprẽvus m' accablent a la fois, 5 
Qu'ils m'6tent la parole, & m'ẽtouffent la voix. | Ibid. 


"oY Perfide, oſes tu bien te montrer devant moi; 
Monſtre, qu'a trop long tems Epargne le tonnerre, &c. Ibid. 
Oui, c'eſt ce meme orguel, lache, qui te condamne, &c. Ibid. 


$ Here are two ſtrokes of ſatire, one thoſe philoſophers by profeſſion, with which 
againſt the Pythagoreans, who held the doc- Athens ſwarmed, and who were hypocrites 
trine of the Metempſichoſis or tranſmigration at bottom. Lucian has ſince painted them 
of the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, with great humour. Orpheus, was in the 
and therefore abſtained from eating the fleſ opinion of Euripides, the father of philoſo- 
of any animal whatever. The other againſt phers. However, it is very probable, that 
this 
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rance, abſtam from the fleſhof animals, trace in thy mind the ſounding 

precepts of Orpheus, grow giddy with the fumes of a vain . 
and under the veil of an affected { philoſophy; practice the ſordid arts 
of hypocritic ſages--Pernicious ſe ! dangerous ſeducers! who under 
ſoothing words, conceal the poiſon of corrupted hearts. * Phedra 
is dead: but do not hope that her death Hall fave thee ---- no, 
wretch, it leaves thee without excuſe, What arguments can 
have force againſt this fatal witneſs ? (pointing to the body of Phedra.). 
Wilt thow edge, that the fon of the Amazon was hated by the 

queen? + She muſt have ſet but little value on her life, if to her 
— of thee ſhe ſacrificed it. Perhaps, too, thou wilt alledge 
the ſex's frailty; but too well do Iknow, that the impetuous paſſions 
of youth are more dangerous {till than that ſex. In ſuch as thou, 
confidence ſupports criminal deſires But why do I ſeek to convict 
thee by my reaſonings ?--ſee this dumb i evidence that pleads againſt 
thee. || Fly inſtantly from this land : I baniſh thee for ever from 
theſe walls Pult by Minerva, and from every place obedient to my 
rule. If Theſeus thus outraged by an impious fon ſhould be un- 
revenged, Sinis F, that famed Corinthian robber, might riſe again, 


— 


that this raillery upon the philoſophers was tolophy, way coneerned to filence Ariſto- 
a piece of art. Euripides, the friend of So- rr 
crates, and educated in the boſom of phi- 


Imitations by Racine. | | 
®* Traitre tu prẽtendois qu'en un liche ſilence | 
Phedre enſeveliroit ta brutale inſolence. 


+ Dido has this thought in the epiſtle Ovid makes her write to Eneas: 
„ Exerces pretioſa odia & conſtantia magna, 
Si dum me careas eſt tibi vile mori.“ 


Vour hatred coſts you dear, if death appears a trifle to you, * 


Imitations by Racine. 
1 Fus, & i tu ne veux qu'un chatiment foudain 
T”ajoute aux ſcẽlẽrats qu'a punis cette main. 
Prends garde que jamais | qui nous cclaire ps 
Ne te voye en ces lieux mettre un pied temeraire, 4 
Fuis, dis- je, & ſans retour precipitant tes pas 
De ton horrible aſpect purge tous mes etats. Sc. IL, Act IV. 


Athens. ther by force or ſtratagem he got into his 

5 Sinis and Sciron were two remarkable power, he put to a moſt barbarous death. 
robbers, from whom Theſeus delivered He bent two trees which grew near each 
Greece. The former had his habitation other to the earth, and bound the unhappy 
near Corinth, and thoſe perſons whom ei- A pieces when 

Vor. I. 3 24 5 the 
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and reproach me with an uſeleſs triumph over him. Thoſe rocks 
which the ocean ſaw take their riſe from the bones of Sciron, 
thall no longer be a teſtimony to the whole univerſe, that Theſeus 
is the ſcourge of lawleſs men. 


CHORUS. 


Who among mortals can be called happy, when we ſee the for- 

tune of our monarchs ſubject to ſuch fatal revolutions ? 
HIPPOLITUS. 

* Thus loaded with thy rage and imprecations, I might; 
oh father, I might tell thee, that if this affair was thoroughly 
examined, the conſequence would be favourable to thy ſon: but 
no; the horrid ſecret ſhall never be revealed. + I am perhaps 
ſufficiently capable of diſputing with my equals; but I feel myſelf 
abaſhed, when I am to ſpeak before ſo many witneſſes; nor indeed 
are thoſe held in much eſteem by the truly wiſe, who boaſt the- 
uſeleſs graces of their eloquence. But thus oppreſſed, I am for- 
ced to break filence. Let me begin, then, by that accuſation ſo 
impious, ſo full of horror, that thou thought'ſt the bare mention 
of it would ſtrike me dumb. I Bear witneſs, heaven and earth, 

— — — . . bear 


the trees were ſuffered to return to their na- to throw all thoſe who paſſed that way into 
tural ſituation. Others ſay, that he had the ſea. Theſeus threw him in alſo ;- and 
a very ſhort bed, upon which he obliged his bones, ſays the fable, were changed into 
travellers to lye, and cut off their limbs to rocks. Theſeus, after the firſt expedition, 
fit them to the ſize of it. Theſeus put him reſtored the Iſthmian games at Corinth. 
to death in the ſame manner. Sciron, the They had been inſtituted by Siſyphus king 
other robber, dwelt near Megare, and uſed of Corinth, but diſcontinued, „ 
Imitations by Racine. 
Dun menſonge fi noir juſtement irritẽ 

Je devrois faire ici parler la verite, 

Seigneur ; mais je ſupprime un ſecret qui vous touche 

Approuvez le reſpe& qui me ferme la bouche. __ $e.IL Ad IV. 


+ This ſpeech favours a little of the phi- Athenians. They were great philoſophers, 
loſopher and orator ; but it muſt be re- and great deciaimers, eſpecially in the hands 
membered, that this was the taſte of the of Euripides. 

Un tel exces d'horreur rend mon ame interdite,. - 
Tant de coups imprevis m' accablent à la fois, 
Qu'ils m'otent la parole & m*etouffent la voix. 
Imitations by Racing. 

t Examinez ma vie, & ſongez qui je ſuis 

Quelques crimes tojours precedent le grands crimes3 
 Quiconque a pd franchir les bornes legitimes 

Pent violer enfin les droits les plus ſacrés. 

Ainſi que la vertu, le crime a ſes degres : 
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bear witneſs to the purity of my heart; my ſtill untainted youth is 
ſpent in honouring the Gods, and cultivating friends, whoſe virtue 
renders them alike incapable of committing crimes themſelves, : or 
ſoothing the vicious paſſions of another. Whether abſent or pre- 
ſent, I -feel for them the ſame ' unchanged affection, nor know I 
yet the pernicious art of ſlandering others. Alas, how is it poſ- 
1ible, that.I ſhould be guilty of the horrid crime. with which thou 
chargeſtime! my heart, hitherto proof againſt the darts of Venus, 
knows love but by its name, and by thoſe repreſentations we have of 
it : yet my eyes, chaſte as my heart, gaze not upon ſuch profane 
pictures. my paſt. conduct will not juſtify me in thy thoughts, 
it is thy part to prove the poſſibility of my having acted ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with it. What powerful charms in the wife of my father 
could ſubdue a heart proof againſt beauty] By what views of ad- 
vantage could Hippolitus be induced to betray Theſeus ? What 
folly ! what madneſs! to hope that by committing a deteſted 
crime, I ſhould ſucceed a living father in his throne? Has a ſceptre 
then ſuch allurementsforamind devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom ? Ah 
no; the luſtre of a crown dazzles not her votaries. It is well known, 
that I deſpiſe even thoſe wreaths which bind the brows of victors 
in the Grecian games. Contented with the peaceful life I lead, 
and happy in the ſociety of virtuous friends, my ambition reaches 
no higher than to enjoy the next rank to my father. No, witneſs 
ye powers, I would not exchange this calm private happineſs for 
the ſhining dangers of a throne. One word more, my father, and 
I have done: were Phedra alive, could I defend myſelf in her pre- 


Et jamais on n'a vũ la timide innocence 

Paſſet ſubitement à Vextreme licence, | | 
Un jour ſeul ne fait point d'un mortel vertuenx 
Un perfide aſſaſſin, un lache inceſtueux. 

Eleve dans le ſein d'une chaſte Heroine 

Je n'ai pointde ſong ſang dEmenti Vorigine. 

Pithte eſtime ſage entre tous les humains 

Daigna m'inſtruire encore au ſortir de ſes mains. 

Je ne veux point me peindre avec trop d'avantage ; 
Mais ſi quelque vertu m'eſt tombee en partage, 
Seigneur, je croi ſur- tout avoir fait Eclatter 

La haine des forfaits qu'un oſe m' imputer. 

C'eſt par- là qu* Hippolyte eſt connu dans le Grece, 
Jai pouſſe la vertu juſques à la rudeſſe. | 

On ſcait de mes chagrins Vinflexible rigueur; 

Le jour n'eſt pas plus pur que le fonds de mon cœur. 
Et Ion veut qu' Hippolyte pris d'une feu profane. Sc. If. Act IV. 


23 Q q2 ſence | 
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ſence, thou would'ſt ſoon diſcover which of us was guilty ; * and 
now, for the laſt time, I atteſt that Jupiter whom the perjured 
dread, I atteſt this earth on which I ſtand, that far from com- 
mitting the crime thou haſt accuſed me of, the guilty with ne'er 
tainted my heart --- Oh, if I am not innocent, may I expire 
loaded mich ſhame and infamy ! may I be doomed to endleſs wan- 
derings, and find no ſhelter, no aſylum, and may I be denied a 
tomb by earth and ſea ! As for the queen, I know not if it 
was her fear which determined her to die. I muſt be filent on 
this article; +yet I will fay, it is ſtrange, that thou who knoweſt 
the natural frailty of the ſex, ſhould hold her innocent, and that 
I whoſe manners have been a e thould appear criminal 


Oy I 
CHORUS to Hippolitus. 
Thou haſt ſufficiently cleared thyſelf, young prince : the Gods 
e WO ee Por g iN 
1 HES E Us. 


4 What ! does the deluder hope to dazzle me with his impoſ- 
tures ? What faith can I give to the oaths of a traitor, who has diſ- 


honoured me ? 
| HIPPOLIT US. 

Oh my father, thus cruelly prejudiced againſt me, this mode 
ration is ſurpriſing. Hippolitus, were he in thy place, would not 
balance a moment, whether he ſhould plunge a poniard into the 
boſom of an adulterous and inceſtuous ſon. Exile is too light * 
niſhment for a crime ſo cxecrable. 


—_— 


IT —_— 


Imitations by Racixe. 
* He quoi, de votre erreur rien ne peut vous tirer !: 
Par quels affreux ſermens faut-il vous raſſurer ? 
Que la terre, le ciel, que toute la nature Sc. II. Ad IV. 


Vous me parlez toujours Pinceſte & d adultère; 
Je me tais ; cependant Phedre fort d'une mere, 
Phedre eſt dun ſang, Seigneur, vous le ſgavez trop bien, 
De toutes ces horreurs plus rempli que le mien. 
This is very bold in a ſon, who is ſpeaking to his father. The Greek poet makes 
Hippolitus more reſpectful. 
Imitations by Racine. 
t Toujours les ſcelerats ont recours au parjure.- 
Ceſſe, ceſſe, & m'epargne un importun diſcours, © 
Si ta fauſſe vertu na point d autre ſecours. Ibid, 
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THESEUS. | | 

Thou haſt pronounced thy fentence : but no ; the cheat's too 
groſs. The death thou wouldſt impoſe upon thyſelf, would be a 
bleſſing to thee. Death is the laſt refuge of the miſerable :© but 
thou ſhalt die by a more tedious 1 ; baniſhed from thy 
country, thou ſhalt in diſtant lands, languiſh in ceaſeleſs ſorrow. 
Such is the puniſhment due to impiety. | | " 

 HIPPOLITIFUS. 
Ah, what haſt thou reſolved, my father? Wilt thou not wait 
till time has proved my innocence ? Wilt thou then baniſh me? 
| THESEUS. 

Wert thou beyond the ocean and mount Atlas,. ſtill would my 

vengeance be unſatisfied. 
RFITPFOETFUL 
Will neither the innocence of my manners, nor the awful oath 1 
have pronounced, 2 in my favour ? and without conſulting the 
oracles, without even convicting me * wilt thou, my 
father, baniſh me for ever from thy preſence ** 
THESE Us. 

This letter, this fatal letter, needs no interpreter. Behold my 
oracle, behold the witneſs that condemas thee---No, I will not 
conſult the flight of birds---- Their deluſive teſtimony can make no 
impreſſion upon me. 
| HIPPOLITUS. | 

Oh ye immortal powers! ſtill, ſtill ſhall I conceal the horrid ſe- 
eret! I am innocent, I adore and venerate you, and you ſuffer 
me to periſn ! But I will, L will be ſilent: and oh, why ſhould I 
fpeak ? my father will not liſten to my defence, and I ſhould 
violate my oath in vain. 


© > ww „ 


— *** — - 


Imitations by Racixx. 
HyyeoLirz. * Quel-tems à mon exil, quel lieu preſcrivez-yous ? 
THESEE, Fuſſes-tu par-dela les Colonnes d' Alcide, 
Je me croirois encor trop voiſin d'un perſide. Sc. II. AR IV. 


Taxszz. + Ah, que ton impudence exite-mon courroux !. Ibid. 


6- 
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HIPPOLITUS. 
8 Alas, thus loaded with imputed guilt, whither ſhall I direct 
my ſteps ? What friend will now vouchſafe me an aſylum ? 


THESEUS. 
+ They will receive thee, they who honour adulterers, and the 
accomplices of guilt. 


HTPPOLITVUS. 


Am I not ſufficiently puniſhed by thy hatred? Am T not 
already too wretched in being thought guilty by my father? 


THESE Us. 

Weepeſt. thou, perfidious wretch ! then ſhould'ſt thou have 
wept, then ſhould ſt thou have dreaded the conſequence of thy 
fatal paſſion, when thy vile heart conceived the impious * of 
violating ty father's bed. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Ye conſcious walls, and oh, thou palace of my anceſtors, bear 
witneſs to my innocence. 


THESEUS. 
Haſt thou recourſe to mute witneffes ! behold one then [Point- 
ing to Phedra.) Ah, thou ſpeechleſs evidence, too plainly doſt thou 


convict him. 
HEEFRFDL1:T..U$ 
Could I behold another thus injured and oppreſſed, how would 
my boſom bleed for the wretched ſufferer |! 


THESE US. 
Traitor, it would ; becauſe thy diſſembled candor, and love of 
juſtice, would not ſuffer thee to be as cruel to thyſelf as to thoſe 
who gave thee birth. 


— 


Imitations by — 


HieyoLyYTe. * Chargedu crime affreux dout vous me ſoupponnez, 
Quel amis me plaindront fi vous m'abandonnez? 


Tuzszz. + Va chercher des amis dont Feſtime funeſte 
Honore Vadultere, applaudiſſe a Vinceſte, 5 
Des traitres, des ingrats, ſans honneur & ſans Joi, 
Dignes de proteger un mechant tel que toi. 


— 


„.— 
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HIPPOLITUS. 
Oh wretched mother of a wretched fon ! How ought that mi- 
ferable youth be to lamented who owes, like me, his birth to a 


ſtranger ! 
THESEUS. 


9 Guards, force him hence; drive him to baniſhment. Haſt 
thou not heard the ſentence I have ſo oft pronounced? 


| HIPPOLITUS. 
Unwilling they obey the harſh command. Alas, they weep to 
touch me---Oh my father, ſince thou art deaf to the cries of in- 
. nocence, drag me hence thyſelf. | | 


THESEUS, 


Traitor, I will, if thou doſt not inſtantly obey me. - From this 
moment my heart is ſhut againſt t 


He retires into the palace.) 
SCENE the 8 IX T H. 


HIPPOLITUS, the CHORUS. 


HIPPOLITUS. 


All hope is loſt ; my ſentence- is irrevocable. Wretched as I 
am, I dare not — my innocence. Oh, daughter of Latona, 
Divinity by me e 8 Oh, my ſoft conſolation, 
divine companion of thoſe only pleaſures in which I indutged my 
guiltleſs youth, ah, never more muſt I return to Athens ! But it 
is not Athens, it is not the land of f Erectheus which I regret ; 
it is thou Trœzen, it is thou, delightful ſcene of all my innocent 
amuſements, which I quit with grief. Receive my laſt farewel ! 
Hippolitus ſhall never more behold thee! And you, my virtuous 
friends, to whoſe ſweet ſociety Trœzen owed its charms, ſupport 


— 


Imitations by Racins. 
® Quoi ta rage à mes yeux perd toute retenue ! 
Pour la derniere fois 6te-toi de ma viie. 
Sors, traitre, n'attends pas qu'un pere furieux ' 
Te faſſe avec opprobre arracher de ces lieux. Se. H. AQ IV. 


+ Erectheus, the ſixth king of Athens. monies and games in honour of that goddeſs - 
It was in his reign hat Ceres taught the were firſt inſtituted. 
Athenians to plant corn, and that the cere- | 


me, 
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me, oh ſupport me with your tender conſolations ! Conduct this 
wretched exile hence and be aſſured, that tho' accuſed, tho ba- 
niſhed by a relentleſs father, I am innocent. 


SCENE the 8 EVE NT H. 


The CHORUS. 


When we reflect that we live under the government of the Gods, 
our hearts loſe their fears and their inquietudes: but when we take 


a view of men's fortunes, and their actions, the viciſſitudes of the 


former, the errors of the latter, all our prudence forſakes us, and 
hope is no more. ö 8 

Grant us, kind Heaven, a life uniformly happy, a mind free 
from anxiety, and a fame unſtained, though not illuſtrious! Need 
we form a farther wiſh to make our days glide on in peace and 
ſafety ? 

- 6 we were not born to taſte this peaceful calm, this ſoft ſe- 
renity. All hope of happineſs is loſt. e ſhining ſtar of Athens, 
the young, the lovely, and the virtuous Hippolitus is baniſhed by 
the ſtern decree of an enraged father. Ve ſhores of Trœzen, ye 
foreſts, ye mountains, which he and the immortal huntreſs uſed 
to frequent, in vain do you invite him back : Hippolitus will haunt 


your ſolitudes no more. 


Ill-fated prince, no more ſhall we behold thee frated on thy car, 
governing by fucken courſers in the liſts of Limne. Dumb now 
that lute from whence thou called'ſt forth ſuch melting airs, 
and didſt fill with harmony the palace of thy father. No 
crowns henceforth ſhall grace Diana's altars, no freſh flowers be 
ſtrewed around them, their places ſcarce diſtinguiſhed, and buried 
underneath the ſpringing graſs. Baniſhed from Trœzen, the 
nymphs no longer ſhall diſpute thy heart : the hope of fuch a glo- 
rious conqueſt ſhall no more excite the rage of jealouſy in their 
tender boſoms. eee eee Niners EE : 
Thee we lament, Hippolitus ; for thee our tears ſhall never ceaſe 
to low. Oh wretched Amazon ! the mother of a prince ſo lovely 
and unfortunate, where is now thy triumph ! Taught by this fad 


example, may we never ſpeak with irreverence of the Gods. Oh ye 


celeſtial graces, ye who have the power of conciliating hearts, 
why, why did ye permit the innocent Hippolitus to be baniſhed 
from his palace, and the country which gave him birth ? 

| ACT 
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SC BNE itt SE 


An OFFICER belonging to Hippolitus, two Perſons of 
the CHORUS. 

CHORUS. | 

A] one of the prince's officers directs his haſty ſteps toward 

the palace! terror and amazement are in his looks. 
OFFICER 

Say quickly, where is Theſeus ? Where ſhall I find the king ? 

CHORUS. 
See, he appears. 


SCENE the SE C ON D. 


THESEUS, the OFFICER, the CHORUS, 


| OFFICER. | 
I come, great prince, to bring thee moſt affliting news for 
Athens and Traoazen, uy | 

THESEUS. 

What new misfortune threatens theſe cities ? Speak. 
OFFICER. 

The prince expires this moment. 
THESEUS. | 


What hand has ſtruck the blow? Ha! is he not puniſhed by 
ſome * whom he would have diſhonoured as he has done 


his father 
OFFICE R. 
Thy imprecations, which by thy father Neptune have been too 
faithfully accompliſhed, have cauſed his death. 


vol. I. R r 7 H E- 


E 


RN 


HIPPOLITUS 


THESEUS. 

Righteous Heaven ! Oh Neptune, favourably haſt thou heard 
my prayers: it is now that I acknowledge thee to be indeed my 
* father. Relate the manner of his death: ſay, has + Nemefis 
puniſhed this inceſtuous ſon ? 


5 OFFICER. | 
Myſelf, with the reſt of his attendants, were near the ſhore, 
buſy in the care of his ſteeds : tears flowed from every eye ; for 
already had we heard the afflicting news of his baniſhment. Hip- 
3 came to us at length; his grief confirmed the fatal tidings. 
e was followed by all the youth of Trœzen, who mourned his 
fate with ſighs and tears. The prince, ſtifling his ſorrows, turned 
towards them, Why, ſaid he, do you lament my exile thus? 
My father dooms me to it, and I obey. Harneſs the horſes to 
my chariot : Trœzen and I muſt part.” His orders were inſtantly 
obeyed; thechariot was brought, he threw himſelf into the ſeat, and 
graſping the reins, he raiſed his eyes and hands to heaven: Oh 
Jupiter, cried he, if I am guilty, let thy thunders ſtrike me 
« dead; but whatever is that fate to which thou doomeſt me, 
*« whether I live or die, let my father be convinced that he has 
puniſhed me unjuſtly.” At that moment he laſhed the fiery ſteeds; 
we followed the chariot at a little diſtance, and took the road to Argos 
and Epedaurus 4. Scarce were we entered the deſert, when a ſhore 


over-againſt Trœzen 9, and near the Saronic gulph, offered itſelf to 
our 
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* Neptune was the patron of Athens; and 
Theſeus inſtituted games to his honour, in 
imitation of thoſe celebrated by Hercules in 
honour of Jupiter. Theſeus was the fon 
of Ethra by Neptune or Egeus. 

+ The Goddeſs of vengeance, or juſtice. 
See the opinion of the abbe Fraguier, upon 
imprecations tho' unjuſt. Vol. V. of the 
Hiſtory of the academy of inſcriptions and 
belles lettres. | 

1 Epidaurus, a city of Peloponneſus in 
Argolide, upon the Saronic gulph, now 


called Engia. There was a temple there 
dedicated to Eſculapius, the God of phyſic. 

$ Trezen, as we find by the maps, ad- 
vances into the ſea, As there are doubtleſs 


many feaders who would be glad to havean 


opportunity of comparing Racine's deſcrip- 
tion of Hippolitus' death, with this of Eu- 
ripides, I have choſen to give the whole 
paſſage here, rather than thoſe imitations 
only of the Greek poet, which are immedi- 
ately diſcerned. 


Imitations by Racine. 
A peine nous ſortions des portes de Trezene, 


Il etoit ſur ſon char. 


Ses gardes affliges 


Imitoient ſon ſilence autour de lui ranges. 
It ſuivoit tout penſif le chemin de Mycenes ; 
Sa main ſur ſes chevaux laiſſoit flotter les renes, 
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our view. Here, on a ſudden, we heard a horrid noiſe, which 
proceeded from the boſom of the ſea, leſs terrible to mortal ears than 
the voice of Jupiter himſelf, the ſovereign maſter of the Gods. 
The horſes ſtarted back, their hairs and ears roſe with the fright; 


amaze- 


I a FORD 
— — — 


Ces ſuperbes courſiers qu'on voyoit autrefois 
Pleins d'une ardeur fi noble obeir a ſa voix, 

L'eil morne maintenant & la tete baiſſce, 
Sembloient ſe conformer a a triſte penſce. 

Un effroyable cri ſorti du fonds des flots 

Des airs en ce mduent a trouble le repos, 

Et du ſein dela terre un voix formidable 

Repond en gẽmiſſant a ce cri redoutable. 
Juſqu'au fond de nos cœurs ſang s eſt glace, 

Des courſiers attentifs le crin Seſt beriſſe. - 

| Cependant ſur le dos de la plaine liquide 

S' eleve à gros bouillons une montagne humide; 
L'onde approche, ſe briſe, & vomit à nos yeux 
Parmi des flots d'ecume un monſtre furĩeux. 

Son front large eſt arme de cornes menagantes, 
Tout ſon corps eſt couvert d'ccailles jauniſſantes, 
Indomptable Taureau, dragon impẽtueux, 

Sa croupe ſe recourbe en replis tortueux : 

Ses longs mugiſſemens font trembler le rivage : 
Le ciel avec horreur yoit ce monſtre 

La terre sen ẽmeut, Pair eſt en infeQe; 

Le flot qui Papporta rerule epouvante. 

Tout fuit & fans s armer d un courage inutile 
Dans le temple voiſin chacun cherche un aſyle. 
Hippolyte lui ſeul, digne fils d'un heros, 

Arrete ſes courſiers, ſaiſit ſes javelots, 

Pouſſe un monſtre, & d'un dard lance dune main $fire 
Il lui fait dans le flanc une large bleſſure. 

De rage & de douleur le monſtre bondiſſant 
Vient aux pieds des chevaux tomber en mugiſſant, 
Se roule & leur prẽſente une gueule enflammee 
Qui les couvre de feu, de ſang & defumee : 

La frayeur les emporte, & ſourds à cette fois 

Ils ne connoiffent plus ni le frein ni la voix. 

En efforts impuiſſans leur maitre ſe conſume: 

Ils rougiſſent le mors d'une ſanglante ẽcume. 

On dit qu'on a vii meme en ce dẽſordre affreux 

ieu, qui d'aiguillons pergoit leur flanc poudreux. 

A travers les rochers la peur les precipite: 
L'eſſieu crie & ſe rompt. Liintrepide Hippolyte 
Voit voler en tclats tout fon char fracaſſe. 

Dans les renes lui-meme il tombe embarraffe, 
Excuſez ma douleur. Cette image cruelle 
Sera pour moi de pleurs une ſource Eternelle. 
Pai vu, Seigneur, Jai v votre malheureux fils 

Rr 2 Traine 
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amazement ſeized us; Yet were we curious ſtill to know the cauſe 
of what we heard. Long we were not left in doubt : we turned 
our eyes toward the ſhore, and beheld a wave riſe to ſuch an enor- 
mous heighth, that it hid Corinth, Epidaurus, the temple of Eſcu- 
lapius, and the rocks of Sciron, from our view. Still its bulk in- 
creaſed; it reached the clouds; and advancing to the ſhore, which 
it covered with its foam, there burſting like a ſtorm, it left. upon 
the ſand a furious monſter, an enormous bull, whoſe horrid bel- 
lowings made all the neighbouring coaſts reſound : a fight ſo full 
of terror, no human eye e er yet beheld. The horſes were inſtant- 
ly ſeized with affright. The young prince, ſkilful in the art of 
managing a chariot, ſuddenly grafped thereins, and, ſtraining back, 
drew them with all his force, as a pilot directs his helm. But the 
terrified courſers champ'd the bit; and, now grown furious, they no 
longer knew either the chariot, the reins, or their maſter's guiding 
hand. When the prince directed his courſe along the plain, ſuddenly 
the monſter preſented himſelf before the horſes, who, wild with fear, 
ran back; if their maſter turned them towards the rocks, the mon- 
ſter glided by the ſide of the chariot, to precipitate their courſe. At 
length the wheels were cruſhed againſt the rocks, the chariot was 
broke to pieces, and Hippolitus overthrown. The ground was 
ſtrewed with the fragments of the broken chariot. Mean time, the 


111 


— 


Traine par les chevaux que ſa main a nourris: 
II veut les rappeller, & ſa voix les effraye : 
Ils courent : tout ſon corps n'eſt bĩentõt qu'une playe ; 
De nos cris douloureux la plain retentit : 
Leur fougue impetueuſe enfin ſe rallentit: 
Ils s'arrẽtent non loin de ces tombeaux antiques 
Oh des Rois vos ayeux ſont les froides reliques. 
Py cours en ſoupirant, & ſa garde me ſuit ; 
De ſon genereux ſang la trace nous conduit; 

| Le rochers en ſont teints : les ronces dẽgoutantes 
Portent deſes cheveux les depouilles ſanglantes. 
Parrive, je Vappelle, & me tendant la main 
I ouvre un ail mourant qu'il referme ſoudain. 
Le ciel, dit-il, m'arrache une mourante vie; 
«« Prends ſoin apres ma mort de la triſte Aricie, 
Cher ami; ſi mon pere un jour deſabuſe 
« Plaint le malheur d'un fils fauſſement accuſe, 
Pour appaiſer mon ſang, & mon ombre plaintive, 
Dis lui qu'avec douceur il traite ſa captive, 
* Quil lui rende”---3 ces mots ces heros expire 
Ne laiſſe dans mes bras qu'un corps defigure, 
Triſte objet od des Dieux triomphe la colere, 
Et que meconnoitroit I'ceil meme de ſon pere. 
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unhappy prince, bound and entangled in the reins, was dragged 
along the rocks, which bruiſed his head, and mangled all his- 
limbs. Ah; ſtop, he cried, in a moſt moving tone, ſtop, my 
loved courſers, whom this hand fo oft has fed! ah know your 
*« maſter, and do not become my murderers. Oh, my father, this 
« 1s the effect of thy moſt fatal imprecations ! haſten, ſaid he to 
« us, haſten, and ſuccour an innocent, tho' wretched fon.” Alas, 
eager to give him help, we needed not his cries to animate us : 
but our feet ill ſeconded our zeal to fave him. At length, diſen- 
tangled from the reins, which by ſome happy chance were 
broke, Hippolitus, ſcarce breathing, lay extended on the ground. 
At thati t, the horſes and the monſter diſappeared behind the 
mountains. Alas, oh Theſeus, I am devoted to thee as my maſ- 
ter and my king, yet will I dare to ſpeak the truth; ſo well I know 
the virtue and innocence of Hippolitus, that although the whole 
ſex ſhould, like Phedra; die, and fill mount Ida with letters like 
thoſe ſhe left behind her, I never could be perſuaded, that ſuch a. 


ſon was guilty. 
CHORUS. | 
Alas, alas, this new misfortune completes our woes! Qh deſti-- 


ny inevitable | 
THESE US. 

Yes, I will own it; my hatred for the traitor, who has diſhe- 
noured me, has made me liſten to this-reeital with a kind of joy. 
But ah, I feel, ſpite of his guilt, I feel a father's tenderneſs revive. 
Thus balanced, Iam neither grieved nor rejoiced at this event, and 
bear it with indifference. . | 

OFFICER. 

With indifference.! Alas, what more muſt this unhappy prince 
endure to ſatisfy thy rage? Oh Theſeus, ceaſe at length to hate 
a ſon already too unfortunate | 


THESE US. 

Let him be brought hither: I would ſee him once more, to re- 

proach him with bis crime, and complete his conviction by his 
puniſhment itſelf, . [ The officer goes out.] 


SCENE 


zo HPO TI uss 


s GE N E the T HI R b. 


THESE Us, the CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 


It is thou, Venus, and thy cruel fon that render men and Gods relent- 
leſs. Swift flies the winged Deity o'er land and fea, and all is waſte 
before him. The haughty tyrant takes a malicious pleaſure in ſub- 
duing hearts, whether of the ſimple inmates of the foreſts, or the 
inhabitants of air, of all that draw the vital breath of life, but 
_ chiefly of the human race. Such is the vaſt, the mighty empire 

over which Venus and her ſon extend their ſovereign ſway. 


SCENE tte FOURTH, 
To them DIANA. 


DIANA. 


Son of Egeus, behold Diana, who condeſcends to ſpeak to thee. 
Oh wretched Theſeus ! thy ſon unjuſtly dies : Phedra by her ambi- 
-guous letter has deceived thee, and thou art miſerable. Oh thou 
-inexorable father, call on the ſhades of hell to hide thy ſhame, or 
with to be transformed to a bird, that thon may'ſt fly far from 
this land, which cries for vengeance on thee ! The good, the 
juſt, and merciful, will no more hold commerce with thee. Hear 
me ; I will unfold the fatal myſtery. Alas, it will indeed have 
no other conſequence, but to fill thee with a vain regret ; yet this, 
even this will be ſome ſatisfaction to me. Know, then, thy fon 
is innocent ; he carries with him to the tomb an uncorrupted vir- 
tue. Know too, that Phedra loved, to madneſs loved the chaſte, 
the hapleſs youth. Yes, Theſeus, thy queen was the victim of a 
Goddeſs, who ever was an enemy to Diana, and to all whoſe hearts 
are pure. Phedra burnt with an impious flame, but armed her 
reaſon againft her love. Her confident, without her knowledge, 
acted all the reſt. Poſſeſſed of Phedra's ſecret, ſhe diſcovered to 
Hippolitus her execrable paſſion, having firſt bound him by an 
oath to ſecreſy. The prince trembled with horror ; yet ſuch was 
his piety, ſuch his regard to the ſanctity of his oath, artfully ex- 
torted from him, that when the ſentence of his death was pro- 
| nounced 
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nounced by thee, he kept the fatal ſecret in his boſom, though in- 
evitable ruin was the conſequenee. for thy wife, her fears of 
being diſcovered dictated that horrid ſtratagem to her, by which 
thy ſon is. murdered, and thyſelf made miſerable for ever. 


THESEUS. 


Oh Heaven ! 4 
15 120 D IAN A. | | 


Do my reproaches move thee, thou eruel father? Liſten to me: 
ſtill then, and die with ſhame and grief. Thy father Neptune 
' promiſed to accompliſh three of thy withes; Ah wretch, that 
curſe which ſhould have had thy fierceſt enemy for its object fell 
on thy innocent ſon. Not for this horrid purpoſe did the too in- 
dulgent Deity laviſh theſe favours on thee : and the thanks thou 
payeſt, are to offend thy benefactor, and Diana. Thou who hat. 
deſpiſed our oracles, and inſtead of leaving it to time to diſcover - 
whether thy ſuſpicions were juſt or not, thou with wild rage haſt 
haſtened thy revenge, and by thy horrible imprecations haſt mur- 


dered iltleſs ſon. 22 
e TFT HES E US. 
Oh Goddeſs, give me inſtant death. 
Racy ͤ 
Thy crime deſerves no pardon; yet thou may ſt ſtill obtain it. 
For, alas, it muſt be acknowledged, that by the wrath of Venus 
theſe miſeries were occaſioned : and ſuch is the law eſtabliſhed 
among us, that no Deity oppoſes the deſigns of another. For 
know, had I not been reſtrained by that reverence I owe to the 
father of the Gods, I would not have ſuffered the moſt beloved ot 
my adorers to periſh with impunity : therefore, Theſeus, thy 
ignorance leſſens thy guilt. Thou wert deceived by Phedra's letter, 
Phedra, who died to make the ruin of Hippolitus ſure ; on thee, 
unhappy father, falls this weight of woe: yet is my grief no 
leſs. The Gods, though they pour ſwift ven Lies ola wicked 
and their poſterity, yet take no pleaſure in the misfortunes of the _ ' 


juſt. | 
| CHORU.S. 
Alas, behold: the unhappy prince! where are now his beauties, - 
the graces of his ſprightly youth] His ſhining hair is matted with 
blood; his limbs are all deformed with wounds. Oh wretched 
'houſe ! oh double calamity! By theſe fatal ftrokes, Tacknowledge 
the divine hand that has inflicted them. met Y 1 5 
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SCENE the FIF T H. 
To thm HIPPOLITUS, his TRAIN. 


ELEFOLITU SS. 


Oh torture inſupportable ! mangled with wounds I die, and by 
a father's order it is done---it is paſt---Ah ! what racking pains 
pierce through my head ! convulſions tear me ! Bear me no further, 
friends. Oh, let me reſt a moment, [they lay bim on a bed.) Alas, 
my chariot, my courſers which I bred myſelf, and fed with my own 
hand---See the reward of all my cares---They have murdered me. 
Ah, I conjure you, (to his attendants) in the name of the Gods, 
touch not my wounds; do not increaſe my torture by your cruel 
ſuccour. Raiſe me gently, and bear me from the preſence of a 
father, whoſe fatal error has undone me. Oh Jupiter, this Hip- 
politus, diſtinguiſhed for his piety, his untainted innocence, ſees 
imſelf reſerved for a moſt cruel death---Ah, what availed it to 
him that he was virtuous? My pains increaſe ; touch me not, my 
friends---I will have no aſſiſtance but from death---Oh you torture 
me with your barbarous help---which of you will give me a ſword? 
Oh that I could cut the thread of my miſerable days! Fatal impre- 
cation ! fatal crimes committed by my fathers, who have dipped 
their hands in blood! The puniſhments that were due to 7 
fall all united on a wretch: but why, why upon the innocent ? 
Oh Gods, what ſhall I do? how ſhall I deliver myſelf from tor- 
ments, which make their violence be felt even by my mind ? Oh 
Night eternal, the peaceful ſlumber of the dead fall on me, and 
put a period to my pains ! 
DIANA. 7 
Unhappy Hippolitus ! in what a condition do I behold thee ! 
Thy virtues, thy generoſity, have undone thee. 


HIPPOLITUS. 

What celeſtial odour diffuſes itſelf around ? My heart, dying 
as I am, is ſenſible to joy; and even my mangled body is relieved 
by it, Is it not the divine Diana, whole voice I keae? 

DIANA. 


It is that Goddeſs whom thou haſt always loved, unhappy 
prince. | 


H I P- 


Fr os 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Oh my ſovereign! thou ſeeſt my miſery. 
DIANA. 


Ah, too plain I ſee it ! wretched in my immortality, I cannot 
ſhed tears over thy ſad fate. 


HIPFPQ LEEDS 
The miniſter, the companion of thy ſoft amuſements, is no 


more. | 
DIANA. 
Alas, thou dieſt, Hippolitus! _ 


HIPPOLITUS. 
No more ſhalt thou behold him taming the furious ſteed, nor 
with freſh wreaths adorning thy altars, chaſte Diana. 


DIANA. 
Oh fad effect of the relentleſs rage of Venus 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Alas! by what wounds do I at length know the cruel Goddeſs 
who has murdered me! 
DIANA. 


She thought herſelf deſpiſed by thee. The purity of thy heart 
has offended the haughty power. | 


HIPPOLITUS. | 
It is Venus, then, who has facrificed three victims in one day. 
DIANA. h 
dhe has ſpared neither thy father, Phedra, nor thyſelf. 
HIPPOLITUS. 
Muſt I then weep the misfortune of a father too ? 
DIANA. 
He has been deceived by Venus. 
| HIPPOLITUS. 
Oh, my unhappy father ! 
THESEUS. 
I die, my ſon: life is unſupportable to me. 


Vor. I. SC : HIP- 
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HIPPOLITUS 


| HIPPOLIFTUS. 
I am more grieved for thy unhappy error than my own death. 


THESEUS. 
Why did I not fuffer that fate my imprecations have called down 


on thee? | 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Ah, it was a fatal grant thy father Neptune made thee. 


THESEUS. 
Oh madneſs lit was I who implored it. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Alas, thy rage tranſported thee: my puniſhment could not be 


avoided * 


THESEUS. 
I had loſt my reaſon : the Gods had deprived me of it. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
It is not fit that mortals ſhould utter 3 againſt the 


DIANA. 
Hippolitus, thy piety coſts thee thy life; but unrevenged then 


Gods. 


thalt not die: nor ſhall the cruelty 


of Venus remain unpuniſhed. 


This hand ſhall pierce her favourite's heart “; and I have decrced, 
that your unfortunate virtue ſhall be rewarded. Trœzen ſhall la- 


viſh honours on thee; her virgins , long ere they a 
altars of the God of marriage, thall offer at thy tomb 


D 


hair, and pay the tribute of their tears. Thou ſhalt be the laſtin 
ſubject of their ſongs; and Phedra's paſſion, to which thou fall 


a victim, ſhall never be forgot in future 

ſpite of thyſelf, thou haft condemned him: for 
permit the crime, how is it poſſible to avoid being 
guilty + ? Hippolitus, forgive thy father: 


thy dying ſon : 
when the Gods 


.---Theſeus, embrace 


it is I who command 


* Adonis, who was beloved by Venus. 
He was the ſon of Cyniras king of Cyprus, 
who had an inceſtuous commerce with his 
daughter Myrrha. 

+ This alludes to the cuſtoms and cere- 
monies of ancient Greece. As e go on, we 
ſhall find many more. It was theſe alluſions 
which rendered the ancient tragedies more 


| intereſting to the ſpectators, who ſaw with 


pteaſure the origin of their feſtivals, their ce- 
remonies, and cuſtoms ; but theſe ſtrokes 
have no longer any thing intereſting to us. 
t This maxim is conformable to theopi- 
nion of the ancients concerning deſtiny, and 
proves, that their morality, in ſome reſpects 
ſo perfect, was not always as pure as your 
Thomaſſin pretends. 
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thee, to forgive and love him. Adieu, unhappy youth: * I am 
not permitted to pollute my eyes with the fight of death, or to be 
witneſs of the laſt ſighs of the dying. The fatal moment approaches 


faſt. Adieu. 
HIPPOLIT US. 


F — chaſte Goddeſs; be ever happy, and ceaſe to lament 
my death. I forget, ſince thou doſt command me to do fo, that I 
die unjuſtly condemned by a father : T have ever paid too great a 
deference to thy will to r thee in this article. 


SCENE thee 8 I X TH. 


THESE Us, HIPPOLITUS, the CHORUS, 


7 HIPPOLITUS. i Net 
The ſhades of death already fall upon my eyes. Receive me, 
oh my father, in thy arms : ſupport thy dying ſon. 
| | THESEUS. 
My ſon, my dear Hippolitus, what dot thou e 


miſerable father ? 
HIP P 0 1 1 US. 
I expire : already I behold the gates of Pluto's gloomy kingdom 
open to receive me. 
1 E S E US. 


+ Wilt thou, expiring, leave me a heart polluted with a crime? 
HIPPOLITUS. 
No; I abſolve thee for my death. 


T HE S E US. 
Art thou then ſo generous ? Wilt thou free me from a guilt fo 


horrible ? 
| IPP U 8. 
I ſwear by great Diana. 


* This ancient ſuperſtition has been ob- were expoſed to the wrath of Nemeſis, the 
ſerved morethan once. The living thought Goddeſs of vengeance, if the innocent per- 
themſelves polluted by coming near the ſon whom they had opppreſſed did not abſolve 
dead ; and the former were even veiled, that them from the crime and the puniſhment 
they might nat behold them expire. due to it, by pardoning them. | 

+ The Pagans of antiquity believed they 


Si 2 T H E- 


3 HIFPOLITUS. 
| T HES E US. 
Oh too generous ſon of a too guilty father 
HIPPOLITUS. 
Adieu, my deareſt father, for the laſt time, adieu. 
THESEUS. 
Oh virtue! oh tenderneſs unequalled ld 
HIPPOLITUS. 
May the Gods give thee another ſon, who may reſemble me. 
THESEUS. 
Abandon me not, my ſon. Oh live, my dear Hippolitus! 
HIPPOLITUS. 


My ſmall remains of life and ſtrength leave me this moment 
I expire---Oh my father---cover my head *. 
THESEUS. 

Oh Athens, oh Trœzen, what a prince haſt thou this moment 
loſt! Oh greatly wretched father !---Cruel Venus, the Ne of 
thy vengeance will live for ever in my heart 

CHORUS. | | 

Long, long will our tears flow for thee, Hippolitus ! What heart 
fo obdurate, but muſt mourn the unhappy fate of virtue ſuch as 
thine. 


— 


— 


— 


According to the cuſtom we have already mentioned. 


o BS ER. 


OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THE 
HiPPoLITUS of EURIPIDES, 


AND THE 


PHE DRA of RAC INE. 


„ eee, Racine has in his Phedra followed a plan very 
different from that of Euripides. For, firſt, to introduce 
his epiſode or ſubordinate action, which we are ſo fond of in our 
plays, as if it was not poſſible for a play to be perfect without it, 
this great poet has almoſt entirely altered the character of Hippo- 
litus. Inflead of painting him as he really was, a philoſopher, and 
inſenſible to the paſſion of love, he deſcribes him amorous, paſ- 
fionate, and in love with Aricia, the daughter of that Pallas whom 
Theſeus had, for political reaſons, put to death. This circum- 
ſtance indeed is ſo far uſeful, as it gives new force to Phedra's paſ- 
fion, who, in diſcovering that ſhe has a rival, expreſſes all the 
emotions of jealouſy. 

Secondly, he makes Phedra's confidant propoſe to her miſtreſs 
to accuſe Hippolitus of a deſign to raviſh her; a ſtratagem too 
baſe to be formed by a princeſs, according to our manners; 


«« Moi, dit-elle, que j'oſe opprimer & noircir Vinnocence !” 


Yet it amounts to the ſame thing, fince his Phedra its this 
horrible accuſation, and confirms Theſeus in his belief of the wie- 
kedneſs of his ſon. 


« Fais ce que tu voudras, je m'abandonne & toi; 
« Dans le trouble ou je ſuis, je ne puis rien pour moi.” 
And this upon the principle laid down by her confidant Oenone. 


« Le ſang innocent dit-1] Etre verſe ; 
« Que ne demande point notre honneur menace. ? 


10 Ceſt 
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« C'eſt un threſor trop cher pour oſer le commettre : 
« Quelque loi qu'il vous dicte, il faut vous y ſoumettre, 
% Madame, & pour ſauver notre honneur combattu, 
Il faut immoler tout, & meme la vertu.“ 


Upon the whole, Euripides makes Phedra act leſs Iike a princeſs 
than a woman, and Racine ſaves appearances in the former, with- 
out leſſening the faults of the latter. 

Yet he confeſſes that he has copied from Euripides thoſe ſtriking 
beauties which adorn this fineſt of all his plays. This truth we 
may ourſelves diſcover, by comparing the two tragedies : and we 
ſhall alio find, that he has not carried his imitations ſo far as he 
might have done, eſpecially with regard to the beautiful diſorder 
of Phedra, who durſt not reveal her fatal ſecret, -and yet wiſhed 
to have it known. , The plan he has adopted obliged him to ne- 
glect likewiſe many other beauties which the Greek poet has intro- 
duced with ſo much art. Of this number is the grief of Theſeus 
for Phedra's death, and the ſcene where Hippolitus dies. 

I am ſenfible that fo exact a picture of nature as that of a dead 

rinceſs, and a prince disfigured with wounds, preſented to the 
view of the audience, would not be agreeable to our taſte. There- 
fore Racine is not to be blamed, for ſuppreſſing whatever is not 
conformable to our ideas: but I muſt again repeat, that, if we 
would do juſtice to the ancients, we mult, in imagination, tran- 
ſport ourſelves to the Athenian theatre, and forget the manners of 
Paris. h 

There is one thing very ſingular, and worth obſerving, in theſe 
two tragedies of Euripides and Racine. Both of them turn upon a 
very indelicate circumſtance, which by ſome judicious perſons 
have been thought defective, and even of dangerous conſequence 
to manners: but, it may be alledged on the other ſide, that this 
nice and difficult point, this fault, if it muſt be called one, makes 
the ſoul of both pieces, and produces ſo much of that intereſting 
concern, and that majeſtic ſorrow ſo neceſſary to tragedy, that 
it deſerves to be pardoned. Although I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the reaſon of it, in treating of Oedipus, againft which the 
objection is equally ſtrong; yet I have thought it neoeſſary to give 
a tulleranſwer in my remarks upon the tragedy of Phedra and Hippo- 
litus, to juſtify the applauſes of Greece and France. This then is the 
queſtion: how carl a perſon, fired without his own conſent by love 
not only involuntary, but kindled by the immediate anger of the 

Gods, 
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Gods, be coolly exhibited to reaſonable men, and yet more to 
chriſtians? Does not this appear at once an injury to the Divinity, 
which is repreſented as producing a crime, and to human nature, 
which is thus made criminal by | Frka ? 

To this Racine, inſtead of making a direct anſwer, contents 
- himſelf with obſerving, that it is in this circumſtance the whole 
beauty of his ſubject conſiſts, and its conformity to the rules laid 
down by Ariſtotle. 

This ſubject, ſays he, has all thoſe qualities which Ariſtotle 
* requires in the hero of a tragedy, and which are fitted to excite 
« terror and compaſſion. Phedra is neither wholly guilty, nor 
„ wholly innocent: ſhe is, by the anger of the Gods, and the 

« force of her deſtiny, entangled in a lawleſs paſſion, all the 
* horror of which the feels. She ſtruggles againſt it; ſhe 
« chuſes to die rather than reveal it, and when ſhe is obliged 
* to explain herſelf, her confuſion and remorſe ſhew plainly, that 
her crime is rather a puniſhment from heaven than a voluntary 
« motion of her will.” 

Racine, by this very defence, . ſhews that the difficulty ſtill ſub- 
fiſts; for, after all, how does this puniſhment agree with the 
juſtice of the Gods, who inflict it, -or with the virtue of the perſon 
who is the innocent victim of it? We may ſay with Stiblinus, that 
all this, even among the ancients themſelves, was conſidered as an 
allegorical fable, which teaches, that idleneſs and luxury, repre- 
ſented under the perſon of Venus, are the cauſes of the ſhameful 
errors mankind fall into. But, after all, the allegory is ſtill faulty 
in itſelf, by the want of probability. The ſpectators ſtop at this 
veil, as the readers of Eſop's fables ſtop at the image as well as at 
the truth which is concealed under it. 

It ought, however, to be acknowledged, that in the fabulous 
ſyſtem of the ancients many indecencies were admitted in their 
Gods to favour their own inclinations ; and that they made a mon- 
ſtrous agreement between a kind of incomprehenſible fatality and 
the uſe of reaſon. So that according to this complicated idea, 
Phedra might to them appear guilty, and unfortunate at the ſame 
time: unfortunate, by becoming the victim of Venus, and guilty 
of yielding to, or at leaſt of confeſſing a paſſion, which ſhe ought 
only to have endeayoured to ſubdue, ſince the Divinity, who forced 
her to love, forced her not, whatever Racine may ſay, to yield to 
that love, nor to diſhonour herſelf by a confeſſion which. increaſed 
her guilt. 

Nov 
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Now, in fabulous ſubjects, ſuch as that wherein the Gods play 
their parts, (as in the fables of Eſop, where the beaſts ſpeak and 
act like reaſonable creatures,) the reader, without examining 
whether the ancients thought juſtly or not, enters naturally into 
the whole ſyſtem of the fable, which he ſuppoſes to be eſtabliſh- 
ed. However faulty, however ridiculous, it muſt appear to him, 
he admits it more readily than ſtrange manners and cuſtoms. 
This is reaſonable, becauſe the fable is better known than manners. 
Would any one find fault with the painter who ſhould repreſent 
Hippolitus dragged along the ground, in the fight of the monſter 
who had frightened his horſes? No; this monſter would not of- 
fend the eye ; and, in painting, fable is as indifferent as in hiſtory. 
Even hiſtory itſelf, if it is not well known, finds leſs credit than 
fable. For we ſhould be ſhocked, if a painter repreſented Hippo- 
litus ſurrounded by the philoſophers of his time, rather than among 
a crowd of huntſmen ; becauſe this young prince is better known 
in the character of a huntſman, than in that of a philoſopher. 

Upon this principle therefore, which I think abſolutely true, 
the wonderful impreſſion which both Phedra and Oedipus made 
upon the mind in every age may be eaſily accounted for: nor 
does it appear that the ſubjects of theſe two tragedies can have any 
bad conſequences, with regard to morals and virtue, fince Oedi- 

us and Phedra are puniſhed as well for their real errors as their 
involuntary crimes. - Beſides, the + 1c who accommodates 
himſelf to the fable, for the ſake of the repreſentation, is not ſo 
ſtupid as to make it the rule of his conduct. The cenſurers of 
Phedra and Oedipus muſt have done themſelves ſome violence, b 
objecting to a ſyſtem being adopted in theſe tragedies which, falſe - 
as it is, antiquity has received, and from whence reſults ſo many 
ſtriking beauties. 

We well know, that if theſe two perſons were chriſtians, they 
oughtto ſpeak and act otherwiſe : but this is not the queſtion. It is 
natural that we ſhould chaſe to ſee them ſuch as they were ; and it is 
by entering into deep reflexions, and endeavouring to reconcile the 
ancient manners with our own, that we find no pleaſure in ſeeing 
them thus repreſented ;” and to this is owing the diſguſt we enter- 
tain againſt the tragedies of the Greeks, which we often condemn 
with as little reaſon as they, if they were to return again to the 
world, would ours upon the ſame foundation. This, then, if I 
am not miſtaken, is the ſolution of the propoſed difficulty; a ſo- 
lution fo ſimple and plain, that I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh it; 

| namely, 
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namely, that to judge properly of all compoſitions of this kind, 
whether ancient or modern, we muſt view nature ſuch as the 
writers have deſcribed it; that is to ſay, with the appendages of 
the notions and manners of their age, good or bad, it matters not. 
In Euripides we alſo find an error, independent of the manners, 
which Racine has taken care to avoid; and this is, that we are not 
informed of the fate of Phedra's confidant, aſter ſhe had been diſ- 
gracefully driven from the preſence of her ſovereign. It is probable 
that ſhe either killed herſelf, or went into baniſhment ; but the 
poet ſays nothing of it, nor does it enter into'the mind of Theſeus, 
although extremely anxious to know for what cauſe his wife had 
murdered herſelf, to aſk this confidant any queſtions, or even to 
enquire what was become of her. He contents himſelf with a 
vague enquiry ; and upon the melancholy ſilence of the attendants 
aſſembled about him, heonly ſays, What, will none anſwer? have I 
then in vain placed ſo many perſons about her, devotedtomy ſervice?” 
He then renews his lamentations, without thinking of the confi- 
dant, from whom it was likely he might learn more than from any 
other perſon. This indeed ſeems to be a fault, unleſs we will allow, 
that it may be eaſily perceived this woman, ſtruck as by a thunder- 
bolt with her ſudden diſgrace, had in her deſpair killed herſelf, 
eſpecially after theſe terrible words of Phedra, / © Be filent ; too long 
« have I liſtened to thy pefidious counſels ; I am the victim of them: 
never more appear before me; think of thy own deſtiny, I will take 
* care of mine.” And this conſequence of her deſpair may be the 
more naturally ſuppoſed, as we find, that upon ſuch a farewel, 
Racine makes Oenone throw herſelf into the bon, 0 | 


« Je ne t'6coute plus, va-t-en monſtre execrable, _ 
« Va, laifſe-moi le ſoin de mon ſort deplorable. 
Puiſſe le juſte Ciel dignement te payer, &c.” 


Yet we muſt confefs, that one word in the tragedy. of Euripides 
would not have been amiſs to remove this objection, which ſeems 
not to be without foundation. | 

We have as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the prologue of 
Venus, which anticipates: the greateſt part of the principal events. 
Euripides is always guilty of this fault, which is ſo carefully avoid- 
ed by Sophocles. | | | | 

And beſides this, there is ſomething exceptionable in the Chorus, 
who, by promiſing Phedra ſecreſy, in ſuch a caſe become criminal 
themſelves, in a certain degree, and who ſuffer Hippolitus to be 
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puniſhed, without revealing the truth. It is true, indeed, that 
this Chorus is compoſed of women faithful to the queen's intereſts, 
and engaged to ſilence by the ſanctity of an oath. However, this 
circumſtance can no otherwiſe be excuſed, but upon the extreme 
delicacy of the Greeks with regard to oaths, tho' raſh and impru- 
dent. Hippolitus is a proof of it, who rather choſe to die than 
violate one which was artfully extorted from him. Euripides 
himſelf, too ſeverely felt the; delicacy of his audience upon the ſub- 
ject of this tragedy, when, as Ariſtotle “ relates, and Cicero after 
+ him, they would have made a very ſerious affair of this v<rſe 
pronounced by Hippolitus, 


Ma langue a prononce le ſerment : mais mon cœur La deſavoue. 
Act III. Sc. II. 


However, it is the ſame Hippolitus who dies, becauſe he will not 
violate this oath. We — not imagine, that the Greeks in prac- 
tice were religious obſervers of their word. It is well known, that 
Grecian faith hath paſſed into a proverb ; but their morality was 
ſevere, if their manners was not ſo. Mankind is always the ſame 
in all times, and in all places. 

There is another ſeeming, or perhaps real fault, in the Chorus, or 
rather in Phedra, with reſpect to the Chorus. This princeſs 
ſhews the greateſt reluctance imaginable to own her paſſion to her 
confidant, who had nurſed her; yet ſhe confides this delicate ſe- 
cret to a great number of women, with whom ſhe muſt certainly 
be much leſs familiar than with her, and when a moment before 
ſhe had been overwhelmed with confuſion, for having ſuffered ſome 
obſcure and doubtful marks of her paſſion to eſcape her. Con- 
quered by the importunity of her nurſe, and upon the point, as 
Racine expreſſes it, of declaring the ſhocking truth, ought ſhe not 
to have got rid of witnefles troubleſome, and perhaps cenſorious 
and indiſcreet (for they were women, and ſhe had no reaſon to 
expect the more favour on that account :) witneſſes who might do 
her more harm than good, and who were at leaſt wholly uſeleſs 
with to her defigns ? 

To this it may be anſwered, that thoſe who ſtudy the human 
heart will not be ſurpriſed to find a perſon who labours under the 
violence of a paſſion which knows no bounds, committing an im- 
prudent action, without reflecting on the conſequences of it. 


___—_— 


* Ariſt. Reth. L. 3. C. 15. + Cicero de off. L. 3. 529. 
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Phedra, who had ſo long ſtruggled with herſelf, might very natu- 
rally yield to the unſuſpe&ed curioſity of the women of her court, 
as well as to the repeated intreaties of her confidant : her ſecret 
rather eſcaped from her than was voluntarily diſcloſed ; and; 
laſtly, the confuſion and diforder of her mind might hinder her 
from perceiving that ſhe ruined herſelf by this confeſſion, though 
made to perſons whoſe duty obliged them to be ſecret ; yet more, 
ſhe had, as ſhe ſays expreſly herſelf, exhauſted every means of ſub · 
duing this paſſion: her long reſiſtance, the ſays, and her obſtinate 
filence were unſucceſsful; She ſaw no other way to preſerve her 
honour and her virtue, than that death to which ſhe had already 
condemned herſelf. It became neceſſary for her to juſtify this 
deſign againſt her own life, of which the Chorus, through ten- 
derneſs for her, required an account. The reſolution ſhe had 
taken to die appeared to her fo glorious, that ſhe was eafily per- 
ſuaded to confeſs the motive of it, and at this price to declare an 
involuntary paſſion which ſhe determined to puniſh by a volun- 
tary death. Her ſecret diſcloſed under ſuch circumſtances, ren- 
dered her more eſtimable in the eyes of thoſe who heard it, as her 
confidant foretold it would. Laſtly, by declaring it, ſhe laid 
herſelf under the neceſſity of dying, and of dying virtuous : rea- 
ſons rather ſpecious than convincing, I confeſs; but they are 
ſuch, which a paſſion long combated adopts ſo much the more 
readily, as it ſeeks to deceive virtue ; and even virtue itſelf grows 
tired of being the only witneſs of its own ſufferings. 

If theſe excuſes, although furniſhed by the ſubje& Euripides has 
choſen, appear unſatisfaftory to the cenſurers of the ancient 
theatre, yet they cannot but confeſs, at leaſt, that the poet has by 
them very y leſſened the fault, which is almoſt inſeparable 
from Choruſſes, whoſe continual preſence on the ſtage affords in- 
deed a very beautiful ſpectacle, but ſometimes extremely trouble- 
ſome to the principal actors. It is very clear that Euripides was 
deſirous of remedying this defect, at the ſame time that he 
preſerved the Chorus; for if they had been ignorant of Phedra's 
paſſion, they would have remained mute, and wholly inactive: 
they would have been uſeleſs, and have deprived the ſcene of one 
of its principal ornaments. | 

Some other objections may ſtill be made, and (if you will) ſome 
other errors may be found; but beſides, that they are very incon- 
ſiderable, the extravagant admirers of the ancients will not allow 
that they ſubſiſt at all, and thoſe who too partially favour the mo- 

| Tt 2 | derns, 
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derns will be ſure to obſerve every thing that is liable to criticiſm, 
I only intreat both parties to read again the Phedra of Racine : 
if it gains upon their opinion, I may venture to ſay, that it will 
not be entirely to the prejudice of its model, ſince the inventor al- 
ways enjoys great part of the reputation which he acquires who 
afterwards excels him. | | 

Seneca having likewiſe treated this ſubject in Latin, the reader 

rhaps will not be diſpleaſed to have a flight view of the conduct 
= has purſued ; and he will doubtleſs obſerve, that Racine has, 
without owning it in his preface, (which I am really ſurpriſed at) 
copied many beautiful ſtrokes from this poet, which he knew how 
to make ſtill more beautiful ; and, among others, a whole ſpeech, 
which he contents himſelf with tranſlating. As for the reſt, he 
left it to any one who choſe to make uſe of it, and in this he was 
certainly right, Ls $1414 
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HiePoLITuUus of SENECA. 


T HE firſt act of Seneca's tragedy contains three ſcenes. Hip- 
politus, followed by a great number of huntſmen, opens the 

firſt ſcene, and plays the part ofa huntſman in chief: for he diſtributes 
his troops, like the general of an army, by aſſigning them their 
ſeveral parts, in a geographical manner, after which he goes to take 
pom of his own. To him Phedra ſucceeds with her confidant. 
his queen, quite different from the Phedra of Euripides, bags 
by ſhewing all the wildneſs of her paſſion for Hippolitus. With 
Euripides and Racine, Phedra is in continual perplexity and con- 
fuſion, occaſioned by the conflict ſhe feels in her boſom between 
her duty and her involuntary love, while her confidant, who fees 
her languiſhing under ſome unknown diſeaſe, uſes her utmoſt en- 
deavours to diſcover the ſecret, which the queen at length ſuffers 
to eſcape her. Seneca makes her give way to all the violence of 
her paſſion : ſhe will follow Hippolitus over land and fea, though 
deſpiſed and rejected, though her father and her huſband ſhould 
know, and puniſh her for her criminal defires. The confidant is 
a true duenna; a prude by conſtraint rather than virtue. She en- 
deavours to recal her miſtreſs to a ſenſe of her duty by very ſolid 
arguments. The obſtinate Phedra will trample under foot mo- 
deity, virtue, and fearitſelf; yetſometimes ſhe yields, and at length re- 
covers to reaſon ; but upon what? upon the prudent counſels of her 
confidant? No ſuch matter; butat a bare intreaty of hers, and this, with- 
out leaving the ſmalleſt interval between theſe extravagant ſallies of her 
paſſion and this ſudden return of reaſon: and now ſhe refolys to die. 
The confidant, terrified at this reſolution, adopts in the ſame moment 
the former ſentiments of the queen, and ſo heartily that ſhe promi- 
ſes to move Hippolitus, on condition that Phedra will live. This 
pn is very ag, we ſee, from that followed by Racine, and 
uripides eſpecially. The former makes Phedra always preſerve 
her modeſty, in the midſt of her greateſt extravaganeies, and is 
continually bringing her back to virtue. In the latter, the con- 
N a fidant 
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fidant, unknown to her miſtreſs, and contrary to her expreſs com- 
mands, acquaints Hippolitus with the paſſion he had inſpired. 

The Chorus in Seneca, after all this fine converſation to which 
they had been witneſſes, amuſe themſelves with ſinging ſome very 
fine verſes _ the power of love; and in the ſecond act, when 
the old confidant returns, they aſk her very calmly, how all had 
paſſed, without intereſting themſelves any otherwiſe in the whole 
action. The confidant tells them, that Phedra is greatly indiſpo- 
ſed. The doors of the palace are thrown open, and Phedra ap- 
pears at her toilet, dreſſing in the habit of an Amazon. Her at- 
tendant, after invoking Diana, perceives Hippolitus, and takes 
courage to make him an harangue, almoſt in the ſame terms with 
that of Linco in the Paſtor Fido. 


* * Deh, laſcia hormai le ſelve, 
4% Folle Garzon, laſcia le fere, ed ama.” 


+ Urbem frequenta, civium cætus cole. 
Leaze, ah leave the foreſts, and taſte thoſe pleaſures which 


are to be found in cities. 


The philoſophic prince, who does not yet diſcover what is the old 
woman's aim, puts her off with a fine moral ſpeech, in which he 
expatiates upon the innocent amuſements of the country, fo greatly 
preferable to the tumult of cities, and concludes with a violent in- 
vective againſt women, which gives the confidant an opportunity 
of defending her ſex, and the prince of renewing his ſatire. At 

length Phedra enters, and makes Hippolitus a declaration of her 
paſſion. This ſpeech is certainly very finely imagined, and 1s to 
be found in Racine ; and indeed the French poet has not failed to 
to imitate, with great exactneſs, the whole conduct of this ſcene, 
and to tranſlate part of it, particularly from theſe lines : 


« On ne voit point deux fois le rivage des morts, 
“ Seigneur.“ 
Regni tenacis Dominus & tacitæ Stygis, 
Nullam relictos fecit ad ſuperos viam, &c. 
To this, 

Magnæ regnator Deum, &c. | 
« Dieux queſt que j; entends? Madame, oubliez-vous 
„Que Theſce eſt mon pere, & qu'il eſt votre epoux ?” 


— — 
Il Paſtor Fido Atto I. Sc. 1. + Seneca's Hippolitus, Act III. 
5 Without 
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Without reckoning on the offer which the queen makes Hippolitus 
of her crown and dominions ; an inimitable ſtroke, which has fur- 
niſhed the poet with a whole ſcene, namely, the firſt of the third 
act, where Phedra ſays, 


Va trouver de ma part ce jeune ambitieux, 

« Oenone: fais briller la couronne a ſes yeux, 

« Qu'il mette ſur fon front le facre diademe : 

« Jene veux que Ihonneur de Vattacher moi-mEme, &c. 


But to return to Seneca. Hippolitus, flying from Phedra, leaves 
his ſword in her hands, with which ſhe attempts to kill herſelf. 
This circumſtance of the ſword: is contrary to the manners of the 
Greeks, who never wore any weapon but in war, or upon a jour- 
ney. The confidant, however, takes occaſion from it to perſuade - 
Phedra to free herſelf from the conſequences of this affair, by firſt - 
accuſing the prince. The Chorus cloſe this act, with cold praiſes. 
of the beauty and virtue of Hippolitus. | 
In the third act Theſeus arrives, and congratulates himſelf on 
his having eſcaped from hell. Racine has made good ule of this. 
fabulous journey of Theſeus to Pluto's kingdom. Phedra's confi-- 
dant runs in great terror to acquaint the _— his wife is de- 
termined to kill herſelf. © How ! (fays Theſeus), her huſband - 
«1s returned, and does ſhe reſolve to die? © It is thy return which 
* haſtens her death,” replies the confidant; a very ſtrange anſwer, as 
we ſhall ſee. The palace-gates are inſtantly opened, and the queen 
appears with a ſword in her hand, in the attitude of a woman wild . 
with deſpair. She aſks of her huſband permiſſion to die : he re- - 
fuſes to to grant it; ſhe perſiſts in eee the cauſe of her de- 
ſpair. But Theſeus declares he. will extort the ſecret from her at- 
tendant by tortures. This threat determines Phedra to ſpeak, and 
ſhe uſes thoſe very words which Racine equally attributes to Eu- 
ripides and to Seneca, although they are _ to be found in. 
the latter, vim corpus tulit. The conduct Euripides obſerves is 
very different, and that of Racine is ſtill better, as he has ſhewn a a 
nice regard to our manners. Racine ſpares Theſeus the ſhame of 
knowing himſelf diſhonoured ; and Euripides, by means of a letter, 
the terms of which are not well known, continues to fave in part 
the honour of this hero: but Seneca makes him bluſh in the view : 
of the audience, by an impoſture, which may paſs for a plain-con- 
feſſion, and which was certainly as little in the taſte of the Romans 
as in ours, I remember that the romance called the princeſs of 
Cleves ., 
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Cleves was ſeverely cenſured formerly, on account of a very diffe- 
rent confeſſion made by this lady to her huſband, which was, that 
the had a paſſion for another, rather to prevent than to ſuppreſs. 

Theſeus, in great aſtoniſhment, as may be well imagined, deſires 
to know who it is that has offered her this i injury. Phedra ſhews 
him the fatal ſword, which he knows but too well: ſhe then leaves 
him to vent his boiling rage in imprecations, which might be 
thought beautiful, if they had not ſo much of the orator in them, 
and if they were better placed, as in the Greek and French trage- 
dies. The Chorus, as uſual, finiſhthe act, but it is with a vio- 
lent inveCtive againſt the Gods, whom they accuſe of tutering vice 
to triumph, and virtue to be oppreſſed. 

The fourth act begins with ſome melancholly tidings, the bearer 
of which complains of his ill-fate, in being obliged to relate them. 
Theſeus anſwers him by theſe beautiful lines, 


« Ne metue clades fortiter fari aſperas ; 

Non imparatum pectus ærumnis gero.“ 
« Speak, (ſays he) be not afraid to tell me of the moſt ſhocking 
« afflictions: my heart is not now to be prepared for ſufferings.” 
The ſentences with which this piece is thick ſown, are almoſt all 
in this manner, as the following, for example, 


« Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 


« Moderate griefs are eloquent ; but overwhelming woe is only to 
«© be expreſſed by filence.” It is Phedra who ſpeaks thus to Hip- 
politus, in that beautiful ſcene where ſhe makes him a confeſſion 
of her love. And I have forgot to obſerve on the ſubject of this 
interview, that the beginning of it appears more intereſting than 
the ſame ſcene of the French poets, beautiful as that mo is. Phe- 
dra perceiving Hippolitus, only ſays, 

% Le voici. Vers mon cœur tout mon ſang ſe retire ; 

« Joublic en le voyant ce que je viens lui dire.” 


Oenone encourages her to ſpeak, by reminding her of her chil- 
dren's intereſt ; ſo that the queen takes advantage of this opportu- 
nity to excuſe her former ill treatment of this prince, and to im- 
plore his favour towards thoſe who are ſo dear to her. She ac- 
knowledges that Hippolitus had great reaſon to complain of her, 
and adds, 


. « 8i 
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Si pourtant à Voffenſe on meſure la peine, | 
« Si la haine peut ſeule attirer votre haine, | 
% Jamais femme ne fut plus digne de pitic 

Et moins digne, Seigneur, de votre inimitic.” | 


All this is natural, and finely imagined; but I am not ſure whe- 
ther the beginning of the ſame ſcene in the Latin poet does not 
better prepare us for the confeſſion of ſo ſtrange a paſſion as Phe- 
dra's. At leaſt, it throws more concernment into this interview : 
for Phedra, overwhelmed with confuſion upon the firſt appearance 
of Hippolitus, faints away in his arms. When ſhe recovers, ſhe 1s 
aſhamed to behold the light again; then her paſſion reſuming its 
power over her, ſhe ventures to ſpeak : yet ſtill ſhe knows not how 
to begin. She expreſſes herſelf in a perplexed, ambiguous manner. 
Hippolitus calls her mother; ſhe rejects that title: a title odi- 
ous, ſhe ſays, and no longer ſuitable to her ſituation. She is am- 
bitious of the name of ſiſter only, or rather that of ſlave to the 
prince. She reſigns her crown into his hands: ſhe implores him 
to have ſome compaſſion on the widow of Theſeus: and here it is 
that the French and Latin poets unite, as by agreement, to pro- 
duce that noble contraſt between an artful princeſs paſſionately in 
love, and a young virtuous prince juſtly aſtoniſhed at what he had 
ſo lately heard, and continuing under the influence of that aſtoniſh- 
ment. The invention and art of this ſcene are entirely due to 
Seneca, ſince there is not the leaſt trace of it in Euripides; but the 
latter ſeems to have purſued a conduct more natural, and cer- 
tainly more honourable for Phedra, when he gives her ſentiments fo 
virtuous, that ſhe fears nothing ſo much as to have her paſſion diſ- 
covered to him who is the object of it. Her confidant is obliged . 
to ſound her upon this ſubject: ſhe finds her inflexible, and thinks 
herſelf under a neceſſity of deceiving her by an imaginaty philtre, 

that ſhe might get an opportunity of converſing with. Hippolitus, 
and of ſoliciting him in 2 of the queen's paſſion, It is not 
thus with Seneca and Racine. _Theſe poets make Phedra admit 
more readily the poiſonous counſels of Oenone. . With them, it is 
not the confidant who betrays the ſecret of her paſſion ; it is Phedra 
herſelf, who declares it to Hippolitus. Indeed, they both palliate 
this ſtep in Phedra, by the report that is ſpread of Theſeus's death, 
a circumſtance which is not ſuppoſed by Euripides: but yet this 
report is ſudden and confuſed, and Phedra's declaration precipitate 
and without diſguiſe ; beſides, in Racine, ſhe complains of having 
diſcovered that ſhe has a rival, and this at the very time of her 
l. | Uu huſband's ' 
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huſband's return. I do not deſign by this to condemn: thofe paſ- 
fages, which it is impoſſible to help admiring : my obſervations. 
tend only to bring reader to the point I have always in 
view, which is, to be ſenſible of the difference between the man-- 
ners, and conſequently between the taſte of Athens and of Paris. 
In Athens, the wild fallies of Phedra's paſſion, palliated as they 
are, and full of beauties, would not be endured; and I am very 
much afraid, that the French, who, without any regard to 
the difference of manners, are for bringing back every thing to the 
ideas of our own age, will now, by way of repriſal, condemn the 
extreme reſerve of Phedra, and the haughuines of Hippolitus, who 
is certainly much leſs gallant than the Hippolitus of Racine. 
Seneca's narration of the death of that young prince is partly 
copied from Euripides, and partly the reſult of bis own. imagina- 
tion ; particularly in the deſcription he gives of Hippolitus 
mangled and torn to pieces. But, upon the whole, it is magnifi- 
cent ; that of Euripides is only adorned: Racine, who was defirous 
of improving upon both, is perhaps a little too pompous in. his de- 
ſcription, at leaſt many perſons have thought ſo; and that theſe 
ornaments are rather too ſtudiouſly ſought for, by a man ſo full of 
grief for this unhappy event as the governor of Hippolitus is ſup- 
ſed to be. It is certain, however, that the ſame thing cannot 
be ſaid of this deſcription, as was ſaid of an excellent painter, who 
having painted Helen loaded her with jewels to heighten her beauty, 
« Thou haſt made her richer than ſhe is beautiful.” For this reci- 
tal, joined to what preceded it, is fo affecting, that the poetic or- 
naments with which it is decked, cannot ſtifle that tender ſorrow 
which it infuſes into every heart. But, in my opinion, the recital 
of Euripides, although full of ſublime images, has ſomething more 
natural and more intereſting in it, eſpecially if we add to it the 
tender farewel Hippolitus takes of his country, and his words when 
he is upon the point of leaving it. And it is this which perſuades 
me, that if the French actor drew ſo many tears when he recited 
the ſpeech of Theramenes, that the ſpectators, often inattentive to 
the reſt of the piece, ſeveral times repeated, ** See the good Guerin 
« weeps;” the Athenian Theramenes had not leſs ſucceſs with the 
| Grecians. In a word, we may ſee, by the care Racine has taken 
to embelliſh this recital, that he was willing to ſupply that beau- 
tiful ſcene in Euripides, who introduces Hippolitus mangled as he 
is: a ſpectacle which would not be endured upon our ſtage, but 
weakening it at the expence of truth. It muſt be acknow — 
W- 
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however, that Racine has improved upon his model in two points, 
which ſhew great penetration and delicacy. For firſt, the Greek 
poet does not make Hippolitus encounter the monſter; he does 
not even afford him time to recollect himſelf : the Latin poet gives 
him an air of intrepidity, and puts him, (if the expreſſion may be 
allowed) in a fighting attitude; but in the French poet, he throws 
his javelin at * monſter, with ſo ſure an aim, that he wounds 
him. Thus we ſee the progreſs of ert r it always ap- 
proaches nearer to perfection. Racine will not allow Theſeus, 
when he hears the account of his ſon's death, to be either whol] 
indifferent, as Euripides makes him, or afflited, while he Nl 
believes him guilty, as Seneca ſuppoſes hien; but has, with great 
art and judgment, choſen a middle way, and fo regulated circum- 
ſtances, that Theſeus has already conceived fome ſuſpicions againſt 
Phedra, when he ſays to Theramenes, What haſt thou done 
with my ſon? where is my ſon ?” This diſpoſition ef mind, 
which produces theſe lines, 
O mon fils, cher eſpoir que je me ſais ravi ! 

e Inexorables Dieux, qui m'avez trop ſervi! 

« Aquels mortels regrets ma vie eft reſervte, &c.” 
will always appear to us more conſiſtent with human nature than 
the indifference expreſſed by a prince who cannot be a father, and 
the revenger of a crime, but by halves: although this laſt ſitu- 
ation is often more juſt, when this father is offended. But it 
ſometimes happens, that the juſteſt ſentiments give diſguſt u 
the ſtage, where we rather would have men repreſented fuck as 
they ſhould be, than ſuch as they really are. On the other fide, - 
Racine has fallen into a little error, which Euripides has avoided ; 
for, in ſhewing the courage of the prince, who wounds the mon- 
ſter, he makes his attendants cowards, who take refuge in a 
neighbouring temple, and this upon the credit of Seneca, who 
ſpeaks only of ſome ſhepherds diſperſed in the plain. | 

„Tout fuit, & ſans s armer d'un courage inutile 

% Dans le temple yoifin chacun cherche un aſyle. 

Hippolyte lui feul, &c.” _ 
I muſt likewiſe add, that in theſe verſes, | | 

* Aces mots le heros exprre. 
The word expire is not French any more than many others which 
may with juſtice be objected to 1. F j 
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But to finiſh our account of Seneca's tragedy. After the Chorus 
have cloſed the fourth act with ſome verſes which appear trifling, 
the fifth thews us Phedra delivered up to her remorſe, in the pre- 
ſence of her huſband. She fancies ſhe ſees the ſhade of Hippoli- 
tus: ſhe ſays ſome pathetic things to it; at length ſhe accuſes 
herſelf, and ſtabs herſelf with a poinard, which ſhe afterwards pre- 
ſents to Theſeus. 


« Quid facere rapto debeas nato parens 


Diſce ex noverca : condere Acherontis plagis. 


„ The eus, (ſays ſhe) learn from a ſtep- mother the duty of a 


« father towards a ſon whom he has murdered: die !” 

This invitation reſembles, though in a different ſenſe, that of 
Arria to Petus. The Roman lady wounds herſelf mortally; then 
offers the bloody ſword to her hufband, who was condemned to 
die, and conjures him to prevent the execution of the ſentence 
a voluntary death. Take it, my dear Petus, (ſays ſhe) it is not 
painful.“ A truly Roman ſentiment; upon which Martial has 
refined, to ſubſtitute wit to tenderneſs, and antitheſis to heroiſm. 


* Vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit : 
« Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Pæte, dolet.” 


« Petus, the wound I have given myſelf is not painful: I feel pain 
« only from that which thou muſt receive.” of 

In Seneca, when Theſeus is undeceived, he becomes almoſt as 
frantic as Oreſtes, and here and there pronounces very fine lines; 
as theſe, for example: I 


« Sidera, & manes, & undas ſcelere complevi meo-:- 
« Amplius ſors nulla reſtat: regna me norunt tria.“ 


„ have filled heaven, hell, and the ſea, with my crimes. No 
« aſylum is left me now: too well am I known in the three king- 
« doms of the Gods.” : 
Racine has profited like an able maſter of this thought, but puts 

it not into the mouth of Theſeus but Phedra. It is in the ſixth 
ſcene of the fourth act, where the queen, abandoning herſelf to 
deſpair, ſpeaks theſe noble lines: 

Que fais-je? ou ma raiſon va-t-elle s'egarer ? 

Moi jalouſe ! & Theſe eſt celui que j'implore ! 

« Mon Epoux eſt vivant, & moi je brule encore! 


Mart. Ep. B. 1. Ep. 14. 
Pour 
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« Pour qui? quel eſt le eœur ov pretendent mes vœux 
« Chaque mot ſur mon front fait dreſſer mes cheveu n. 
Mes crimes dſormais ont comble la meaſure ;, ;- Ls 
fe reſpire a la fois Vinceſte,& Vimpoſture.z.,, | <4 
„Mes homicides mains promptes à me vanger 
** Dans le ſang innocent brulent de ſe plonger. 
« Miſcrable | & je vis! & je ſoutiens la vũe 
De ce ſacrè Soleil dont je ſuis deſcendue 
« ai pour ayeul le pere & le maitre des Dieux ; 
« Le Ciel, tout J univers eſt plein de mes ayeux. 
Ou me cacher? fuyons dans la nuit infernale: 
Mais que dis- je? mon pere y tient Vurne. fatale: 
« Le ſort, dit- on, Va miſe en ſes ſevères mains: 
« Minosjuge aux enfers tous les pales humains. ati, 
Ah, combien fremira ſon ombre ẽpouvantce, hy 
Lorſqu' il verra ſa fille a ſes yeux preſentee, ||. -* - 
<«< Contrainte d/avyouer tant de forfaits divers, . 
Et des ctimes peut- Etre inconnus aux enters, &c.”. 


This tragedy of Seneca concludes at length with the moſt hor- 
rible ſpectacle imaginable. The attendants bring to the diſtracted 
father the ſcattered limbs of his ſon, which he places to the body, 
in the ſame manner exactly as the Gods did thoſe of Pelops. Tan- 
talus had cauſed him to be killed, and his limbs ſerved, up to table. 
Ceres, being hungry, eat a ſhoulder: ſo that the Gods were 
obliged to ſubſtitute an ivory ſhoulder in its ſtead. Theſeus had 
occaſion for a like miracle, to make out the mangled limbs of Hip- 
politus: however, he places ſuch as he could diſcover, and the 
reſt by chance. The laſt ſcene, in Racine's play, in which the 
whole is unravelled, ſhews Theſeus and Phedra in a more judicious 
ſituation. The queen, who had ſwallowed poiſon, has. juſt life 
enough remaining to clear Hippolitus, and. gives Theſeus an im- 
mediate revenge. The few words uttered. by the unfortunate 
xing, after this explanation, ſhew the hand of a maſter, who knew 
how to conclude when it was neceſſary he ſhould, and the long 
| ſpeech of Seneca that of a declaimer, who could neither begin 

nor end with propriety: +> 7 ak D | 

This would be the proper place to mention Pradon's tragedy 
upon the ſtory of Phedra and Hippolitus, were it not degrading 
the authors, of whom we have been ſpeaking,.to draw any compa- 
riſon between him and them. However, it ſhould be remem- 

bered, 
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bered, that this poet, elated with the undeſerved ſucceſs of Pyra- 
mus and Thiſbe, a little diſcouraged by the fall of his Tamerlane, 
and privately ſtimulated by perſons of the firſt quality, to write a 
tragedy in three months, upon the ſame ſubje& which Racine had 
been two years in poliſhing, durſt venture to ſtruggle with a ge- 
nius, which Andromache, - Britannicus, Mithridates and Iphige- 
nia had already rendered infinitely ſuperior to all his cotemporary 
rivals. But this would appear incredible, if in the fame ae 
examples had not been frequent: ſo that at preſent we ſee a poet, 
who is ſo totally ſunk in oblivion, that his works are no longer to 
be found, ſupporting himſelf with advantage againſt one of the 
maſter- pieces of the French theatre. However, the delirium will 
laſt but a ſhort time: true taſte will reſume its ſway in ſpite of 
cabals and ſneerers. 'The phantom falls of itſelf, and at length 
vanithes into nothing. Yet this preſumption of Pradon's, which 
was then called emulation, produced ſomething more than a lite- 
rary conteſt : for we are told that it could not be decided but by 
the interpoſition of ſome perſons of the firſt rank. As madam 
Deſhouliers took the part of Pradon, although he was not ſo good 
a poet as herſelf, her pen produceda famous ſonnet, which was turned 
different ways upon the fame rhime, and which at laſt became no 
jeſting matter. Then ſhot up criticiſms and diſſertations upon the 
two Phedra's: a fort of meteors which are often ſeen in France, 
and which diſappear when the work under examination is allowed 
to be good. One of theſe differtations fell into my hands, in which 
I found no well-grounded objections to Racine's tragedy, except 
to certain touches which I have already obſerved, and to the firſt 
ſcene, - which I have not taken notice of. There ſeems to be ſome 
reaſon for condemning a governor who uſes his endeavours to re- 
move the ſcruples of dis pil, and to perſuade him not only to 
love, but to love Aricia, the enemy of the houſe of Theſeus. Vet 
after all, this fault will admit of extenuation, at leaſt in what re- 
gards Aricia, of whom Theramenes fays, 


« Jamais Vaimable ſœur des cruels Pallantides 
« Trempa-t-elle aux complots de ſes freres perſides ? 
Et devez- vous hair ſes innocens appas ? 


As to Pradon, he was fo apprehenfive of wounding the manners 
of our age, by following Euripides and Seneca, that in his piece, 
Theſeus, Phedra, and — > nuegghs are hardly to be known. He 
could not have ſucceeded better, if he had really deſigned to have 


ren- 
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rendered them ridiculous ;, but although the diſpute had only lain be- 
tween the verſification of the two plays, it ſeems amazing, that Paris 
could balance one moment between the beſt and the worſt, This 
is one of thoſe prodigies which are common enough, yet always 
appear new, if | TY | 

From what has been ſaid of the tragedies of Euripides, Seneca, 
and Racine, upon the ſubject of Phedra, it is eaſy to conclude, that 
Seneca has only ſpoiled that of Euripides, and that Racine has 
blended in his all that is good in both theirs : that he has taken 
from Euripides the entire character of Phedra, the diſorder of her 
mind, her broken ſpeeches, that conſtant ſtruggle between virtue 
and love, which throw ſo great an intereſt in the play: that ad- 
dreſs with which the ſecret 4 her, and upon which the whole 
plot turns, and where Seneca has ſo greatly failed; the rage of 
Theſeus againſt his ſon, the timid defence made by the innocent 
youth, the recital of his death, without reckoning many of thoſe 
delicate touches, which can only be pointed out in as many words. 
We find, on the other hand, that he has borrowed from Seneca 
that celebrated ſcene, where Phedra herſelf declares her paſſion to 
Hippolitus, the circumſtance of the ſword left in the hands of 
Phedra, that beautiful deſpair already mentioned, part of the re- 
cital that is given of the prince's death, the queen's confeſſion of 
her guilt, a confeſſion which has ſpared the machine made uſe of 
by Euripides; many beautiful verſes happily imitated, or intre- 
duced with more propriety than by the author, and eſpecially that 
artful manner in which a woman madly in love declares her paſſion, 
while ſhe ſeems to diſavow it. The following is part of this de- 
claration on which the French poet has improved. 

PaepRa. Yes, Hippolitus, I burn for Theſeus ſtill; but for 
Theſeus as he was, when in the bloom of youth he attacked the 
Cretan monſter, when guided by a clue, he eluded the vain mazes of 
the labyrinth. Oh Gods! how lovely did he then appear ! his grace- 
ful locks were tied, the bluſh of noble — glowed on his 
cheeks, the warrior's nervous force, and all youth's ſofter graces 
were in him united. He reſembled thy Diana, or my Apollo, 
but he more reſembled thee. Such, doubtleſs, did appear 
| when he became the vanquiſher of his fair foe Antiope. Such were 
the charms that adorned him when he met her eyes, all negli- 

tly lovely. Yes, Hippolitus, thy father's youth revives in thee, 
ut mixed with the fiercer beauties of the Amazon who gave thee 
birth. Ah, where wert thou, my prince, — 
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firſt in Crete ? for thee; my ſiſter Ariadne, would have formed 
the fatal clue. m1 | 

Racine, therefore, in this tragedy, has little more his own than 
the epiſode of Aricia, which is indeed entirely his : for the an- 
cients never introduced theſe love epiſodes in their plays. Yet this 
imitation ought not to deprive him of any part of his fame: and, 
if he has always excelled Seneca, and very often Euripides, by 
making uſe of their thoughts, the art of chufing judiciouſly what 
to imitate, muſt, as I have already ſaid, turn to the advantage of 
the Greek poet, without prejudice to the French, of whom Boileau 
ſo juſtly ſays, 62d, 


« He qui, voyant un jour la douleur vertueuſe 
De Phedre malgre foi perfide, inceſtueuſe, 
« D'un ſi noble travail juſtement Etonne 
Ne benira d'bord le fiecle fortune, 
Qui tendu plus fameux par tes illuſtres veilles 
« Vit naitre ſous ta main ces pompeuſes merveilles !” 
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1 known. It is the famous ſacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, which has been mentioned ſo differently by the 
poets. Euripides ſuppoſes that this young princeſs was preſerved 
by Diana, the Goddeſs to whom , ſhe was to be ſacrificed, and 
tranſported into Tauris, while another victim fell under the ſacred 
knife. This idea ſeems to have taken its riſe from Abraham's 
ſacrifice of his ſon, confounded with that of Jephtha's daughter. 
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_AGAMEMNON. 
An OLD MAN, an officer of Agamemnon's houſhold *. 
The CHORUS comppſedpf the women of Chalcis 
MENELAUS. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
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SOLDIERS. Wa 
The T RAIN of Clytemneſtra. 
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The Scene is in Aulis +, a city and port of Beotia. 


— ”- 
hag a. * 


This actor played two parts, that of + Aulis and Chalcis were two cities ſepa- 
the confident of Agamemnon, and of a rated by the Euripus, at preſent the ſtreights 


man devoted to the intereſts of Clytem- of Negrepont. The former is in Beotia, 
neſtra. He has therefore two different the ſecond in Eubea. 


titles in the Greek editions, tho? it is the ſame 


OOO IGG OO III GIOGOT 


IPHIEH 


IPHIGENIA TN AULIS: 
A 


TRAGEDY »y EURIPIDES. 


A C T KT 
SCENE de FIR S T. 


AGAMEMNON, an OLD MAN, one of the officers of 
his houſhold. 
AGAMEMNON. 

Sent” me, friend, to this gate. 


OLD MAN. 

I will obey thee, my ſovereign ; but may I aſk what new projects 
have broke thy ſlumber at this early hour? | | 
AGAMEMNON. 


Thou ſhalt know. 
OLD MAN. 


"AP and infirmities have driven ſleep from my eyes; but thou 
AGAMEMNON. 
What ſtar is this which ſhines juſt over our heads ? 


OLD MAN. 


It is the bright ſtar of the celeſtial dog ®. Scarce has it finiſh- 
ed half its courſe, and yet 
AG A- 


Tube Greek adds, the neighbour of the be rendered in the French; they appear 
W Theſe fort of epithets cannot cold and ſpiritleſs. | 133 
Ng 
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ZZ AGAMEMN ON. 
All yet is filence ; the winds, the waves, the birds, the Eucipu, 


8 8 OLD MAN. 


Why chen, oh Agamemnon, haſt thou left thy te tent ſo ſoon? 
when ſilence and repoſe reign over Aulis; even the centinels ſeem 


oppreſſed with ſleep? retire again, my prince, I beg thee. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Happy old man, happy in thy humble ſtation ! Oh, how I envy 
the calm bliſs of thoſe who live remote from noiſe and tumult, with- 


out glory, and without care! Oh grandeur, how wretched are thy 


votaries ! 
OLD MAN. 


How ! is not greatneſs defirable, then? 


AGAMEMNON. 


Oh falſe luſtre! honours, how vain, how empty! while in pur- 
ſuit, what charms does fancy give them; but when they are poſ- 
ſeſſed, they are found full of miſery. In a rank like mine, i if we 
obey not the cruel orders of the Gods, if we yield not to the © ca- 


prices of men, we are equally unhappy. 


OLD MAN. 
Prince, I oſs pra to tell thee, theſe complaints are nei- 


ther juſt, nor worthy of a mighty monarch. Did Atreus, think'ſt 
thou 


Imitations by Racixe. 
Arxcas. C'eſt vous-meme, Seigneur! Quel important beſoin 


Vous a fait devancer FAurore de fi loin ? 
A pein un foible jour vous cclaire & me guide; 
Vos yeux ſeuls & les miens ſont ouverts dans VAulide. 
Avez-vous dans les airs entendu quelque bruit ? 
Les vents nous auroient-ils exaucẽs cette nuit? 
Mais tout dort, & Varmee, & les vents, & Neptune. 
Acamtemnon. Heureux qui ſatisfait de ſon humble fortune 
Libre du joug ſuperbe od je ſuis attache, 8 
Vit dans l'ẽtat obſcur od les Dieux Vont cache. Act I. Sc. I. 


* Mais parmi tant d'honneurs vous Etes homme enfin. 
Tandis que vous vivrez le fort qui tojours change 
Ne vous a point promis un bonheur ſans mElange. 
Bientõt Mais quels malheurs dans ce billet fraces 
Vous artachent, Seigneur, les pleurs que yous verſez, 
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thou, give thee birth to poſſeſs pure and unmixed bliſs? Oh mor- 
tal, joy and grief are equally thy lot ! Such is the decree of fate, 
and all muſt yield to it. Yet thou, prince, weareſt out the night in 
reſtleſs inquietude ; thou fitteſt by a torch's feeble ray, ſometimes 
employed in writing a letter, ſometimes in erazing what thou haſt 
written ; thou ſealeſt it ; thou openeſt it again, and then with haſty 
rage thou throweſt it away, and weepeſt. Yes, thou didſt 
ſhed a torrent of tears: and ſee, the fatal letter is ſtill in thy hands; 
ſurely grief and irreſolution have weakened thy reaſon. What 
is it that afflicts thee ? what new misfortune has 4— to thee? 
Tell me, I conjure thee: let my long- tried faith move thee. Haſt 
thou forgot the rank in which * Tyndarus placed me with thy 


queen ? 
AGAMEMNON. 

+ Hear then the cauſe of that grief which now oppreſſes me. 
Thou knoweſt, that of the three daughters of Leda, habe. my 
ueen Clytemneſtra, and Helena; the latter drew the vows of all 
e Grecian princes, and was likely to be the fatal ſource of bloody 
diſcords among the rejected lovers. Tyndarus foreſaw this, and 
was a long time doubtful, whether he ould fix his choice. At 
length he thought of an expedient to prevent thoſe miſeries he 
feared : he prevailed upon the rivals to embrace, to pour libations 
on the burning victims, and to bind ꝓ themſelves by & molt ſacred 
oaths, to aſſiſt the huſband of Helena, whomſoever that huſband 
ſhould be, with all their forces, againſt any one who ſhould attempt 
to rob him of her, to purſue the raviſher, whether a Greek or a 


Votre Oreſte au berceau va-t-il finir ſa vie? 

Pleurez- vous Clytemneſtre ou bien Iphigenie? 

Qu'eſt-ce qu'on vous Ecrit ? daignez m'en avertir. Act I. Sc. I. 
AcAusunon. La Reine qui dans Sparte avoit connu ta foi 

T'a place dans le rang que tu tiens de moi. Ibid. 


* Literally, Tyndarus gave me to thy wiſe, as part of her portion, and I devote myſelf 


to her ſervice. 
Imitations by Racine. 
+ Tu vois mon trouble; apprends ce qui le cauſe, 
Et juge vil eſt tems, ami, que je repoſe. 
Tu te ſouviens du jour qu'en Aulide aſſemblẽs 
Nos vaiſſeaux par les vents ſembloient etre appellẽs. 
Nous partions ; & d&a par mille cris de joie 
Nous menacions de loin les rivages de Troye. . 
Un prodige ẽtonnant fit taire ce tranſport, &c. Ibid, 


1 Pauſanias ſays, that Tyndarus ſacrificed a horſe when he exafted this oath from 
Helen's lovers, ; 
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barbarian, to lay waſte his dominions, and deſtroy his * capital, 
All bound themſelves by a mutual oath. Tyndarus, after this en- 
gagement, refuſed to nominate the huſband of his daughter him- 
ſelf, but left the choice to her. She fixed on Menelaus. Oh, 
that he had never been her choice! Soon after the young prince, 
who, it is reported, decided which was the moſt beautifal of the 
three Goddeſſes, came to Lacedemon, with all the pomp of 
Phrygian magnificence +. He loved Helena, and carried her with 
him to mount Ida, Menelaus, enraged at this affront, claimed 
the performance of his rivals oaths, The Greeks took up arms, 
and aſſembled in Aulis, with veſſels, bucklers, chariots, and all 
the equipage of war: they eſpouſed my brother's quarrel, and elec- 
ted me their general. --- Fatal dignity ! why did it not fall into 
other hands. The impoſſibility of failing detained the impatient 
army long - Sl the ſhore. Calchas was conſulted, but kept a 
melancholy filence : at length he anſwered, that a victim muſt be 
ſacrified to the tutelary Divinity of this place, and that victim muſt 
be my daughter Iphigenia. Such is the price by which we 
muſt purchaſe favourable winds, and the plory of ſubverting Troy. 
4 Struck with aſtoniſhment and grief at this diſtracting oracle, and 


* By the Greeks beſieging Troy, it is to city, at leaſt, to which he retired for ſecurity. 
be obſerved, that the princes were obliged + The Greek js, BayCapy yrutuar Harba- 
by their oath to lead the forces againſt the rico luxu. The Greeks and Phrygians called 
capital of the raviſher's dominions, or that each other reciprocally barbarians. 

Imitations by Racixx. 
t Surpris comme tu peux penſer 
Je ſentis dans mon corps tout mon ſang ſe glacer : 
Je demeurai ſans voix, & n'en repris Puſage 
Que par mille ſanglots qui ſe firent paſſage, &c. 
De ma fille en pleurant j ordonnai le ſupplice : 
Mais de bras d'une mere il ſalloit Parracher, 
Quel funeſte art:fice il me fallut chercher! 
D' Achille qui Paumoit 'empruntai le langage: 
Pecrivis en Argos pour hater ce voyage, 
Que ce Guerrier preſſe de partir avec nous 
Vouloit revoil ma fille, & partir ſon ẽpoux. A& I. Sc. III. 
Urrssz. Neeſtce pas vous enfin de qui la voix preſſante 
| Nous a tous appelles au campagnes du Xante, 
F.t qui de ville en ville atteſtiez les ſermens 
Que d'Helene autrefois firent tous les amans, i 
Quand preſque tans les Grees rivaux de votre frere 
Le demandoient en foule a Tyndare ſon pere? 
De quelque heureux Epoux que Von dit faire choix 
Nous jourames des-lors de def:ndre ſes droits, 
Et ſi quelque inſolent lui voloit ſa conquete, 
Nos mains du raviſſeur lui promirent la tete. 


fully 
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fully determined not ta ſacriſicr a victim {a dear to me. L ordered 
Talthibius to d the army i but the arguments of Mevelaus at 
length prevailed : I ſigned, the 5 arpus ſentence. I wrote to 

n, and commanded her to bring her daughter with-the ut- 
molt {peed to Aulig, where ſhe was tc be given in marriage ke 
Achilles. I extolled the merit of this ung , 3nd, to haſten 
Clytemneſtra, I ſaid, that he would not fall 40 Troy without tlie titie 
of Iphigenia's huſband. © Ir! wa thius that Leone aled from the un- 
happy mother the intended (agrifice of her daughter, under the diſ- 
guiſe of marriage. The fatal ſecret is known: only to Galchas, 
Ulyſſes, Menelaus, and ee but at length, à father's 


tendep- 
neſs has prevailed, in ou bal this night ſeen 
me ſo often fold and open, F 1 25 TIF former order : take 


it then, and fly with it to Argos---Yetſtay, ' I know thy 
thy affection for my * N 4 will eonfide to thee what 
1 baye written. .,*.* Receive, ah Clytenaneſtra, from thy . 
„ an order very different from the former. 19965 $8139 -irbt; 
OLD MAN. © 
Proceed, prince, do not conceal any os ltr rome, 
that what I fay to che queen maybe t with it. 
AGAMEMNON. 
* Send not thy daughter to Aulis; her marriages ag l 
e eee en N. Nu £ DOY fare un 
: 61 MAN. eee, 
＋ But will not the fiery Achilles, when he finds Birne diſap- 
pointed in ſo ſweet a hope, will he not inſtantly Ny to PEI ? 
The affair is delicate. 


err Ne 
Achilles, without knowing it, lends us his name. He is igno- 
rant of the intended facrifice, and the feigned — of his mar- 


* = GEES 
n 0 w#.77 7: 


Imitations by Racuns, e #f 
Pour renvoyer la fille ala mere fene, 
Je leur ẽcris qu Achille achange de — "a 
+ Et ne craignez. vous point Fimpatient Lam = 
| Avez-yous prẽtendu que muet & tranquille 

Ce Heros quꝰ armera amour & la raiſon | 
Vous laiſſe pour ce meurtre abuſer de ſon nom? 

Verra-t-il à ſes yeux ſon amante immol&e ? 


Vol. f. | | Y y : | riage. | 
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riage. Fortunately alſo, he knew not that my daughter was deſ- 
—_ for his bride before that fatal oracle — 

| „ OLD MAN.,' 

Thy enterprize was as dangerous indeed : how was it poſſible for 
thee to abandon ſo dear a victim to Diana and the Gris ? Thy 
daughter, and Achilles wife! 
AGAMEMN ON. 12 

Alas, grief has diſturbed my reaſon Oh miſerable father l 
But fly, fly to the queen; ne r ee ne 
e 5 
„o N A N. 
„e e eee | 

A GAME MN O N. 


. refreſhing ſhade invite thee to reſt 2 wearied limbs; 
Oh, let not ſleep ſurpriſe thee on the bank of ſome murmuring 
ſtream. 


| OLD MAN. | 
| Judge better of my eagerneſs to ſerve thy will. 
AGAMEMNON. 

Above all, be fure to obſerve, ea roads 
which divide and lead to different whether my daughter's 
chariot has not taken that towards the Grecian veſſels : mar even 
the traces of the wheels. 

OLD MAN. 
Rely upon my care. 


ä —— 98 


— 0 
MM ah. 
— — — — 
: 
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Imitations by Racixs. 


* Prends cette lettre. Cours au- devant de la Reine, 
Et ſuis ſans Yarreter le chemin de Mycene. 
Des que tu la verras defends -dui Pavancer, 
Et rends-Jui ce billet que je viens de tracer. 
Mais ne t carte point, prends un fidEle guide. 
$i c 
Elle eſt morte, &, - AR I. Sc. I. 


AGA. 


Inu IN AULTS. 


 AGAMEMNON. 


I will detain thee no longer; go inſtantly, and if thou ſhould'ſt 
meet the chariot, turn back the horſes to the road of Argos *, 


OLD MAN. 
But by what token ſhall I find credit with the queen? 


AGAMEMNON. 

Here, take my ſeal +, which I have uſed to the letter thou beareſt 
to the queen. Aurora begins to appear, and the ſun's bright cha- 
riot approaches: go, and relieve me from this anxiety, . Alas 

| how fatally am I convinced, Jae It. nu can be alled boppy 
before his death 5 


eee e. 0e 00e eee eee 
IN T m N ü D 5 


- The CHORUS. 


+I have quitted Chalcis, my native country, Chalcis watered: by STzorns L 
the celebrated Arethuſa ; I have croſſed the Euripus, to come to 
Aulis, and behold the formidable army of the Greeks, their thou- 
ſand veſſels, and their mighty warriors. What tranſport warms 
my boſom, to ſee my in this magnificent fleet, ready to 
fight the battles of Menelaus = emnon, and revenge their 
wrongs | Soon will the licentious Paris repent of having forced 
Helena from the ſhores of Eurotas F. This haugh ſhepherd 
ſhall boaſt in vain of having received her as a gift from Venus, when 


367 


= Euripides how to the road which leads t. 
to that city built by the Cyclops. He means 
either Argos or Mycene, and almoſt al- 
ways confounds theſe two cities, probably 
on account of their proximity, which Sopho- 
cles in his Electra never does: in effect they 
were very different places. Agamemnon 


was the firſt who united them under his. 


dominion. - 

+ The ſeals of the ancients had always 
figures on them. Pliny ſays, that Cæſar 
had a Sphynx upon his. 

The ſubject of the interlude, which ſe- 


parates each act, ariſes from the tragedy, 


and each interlude has a particular relation 


to the aa which precedes it. They add 


force to the impreflion, and keep up the 


attention of the ſpectator. This interlude 
which ſhews us as in perſpective twenty 
kings at the head of a powerful army, and 
a thouſand veſſels ranged in the port of 
Aulis, in imitation of Homer omer, produces a 
finer effect than the Iliad! For it raiſes the 
expeRation of the audience, by the impor- 
tant circumſtance of the ſacrifice of Iphige · 
nia, upon which the fate of all Greece de- 


4 Ries of Lacedemon, which empties 
itſelf in the gulph of Laconia, | 


1 ſeated 


AxrisrRo- 
PHE I. 


Eros I. 


STrOPHE II. 
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ſeated on the bank of a clear rivulet; that goddeſs diſputed before 
him the prize of beauty with Juno and Minerva. a. a 
With awful reverence I paſſed through the woods conſecrated 
to Diana. Led by an innocent curioſity, I came to view at leiſure 
the tents, the arms, the. horſes of the Gteeks. - I ſaw the two 
* Ajax's, one of whom is the boaſt of Salamin ; I faw them, with 
Proteſilaus, amuſing. themſelves. with peaceful + ſports. I ſaw 
Palamedes }, the grandſon of Neptune, and Diomede 5 playing at 
the quoit. I faw Merion, that favourite of Mars, that prodigy of 
valour, and with him ſaw Laertes' fon, who has left his rocky 
iſlands to join the Grecian army, and Nireus, the moſt graceful of 
„ Joon nwogodts ee 
The ſon of Thetis too I ſaw, the celebrated pupil of Chiron, 
Achilles, whoſe ſwiftneſs is equal to the rapidity of the winds. 
Armed as he was, he flew along the ſhore, and diſputed the race 
with a chariot drawn by four courſers of equalftrength and beauty. 
Their reins were gold: thoſe two which were faſtened! to the 
pole, were ſpotted with white. The two others, who were wholly 
obedient to the will of the driver, had yellow manes, ſkins a little 
ſpotted, and admirable legs. Still do I view Eumelus the king 


of Pheres , animating with his voice and whip his 
while the fon of Peleus, —_ 
mour, ſeems to fly beſide the wheels. © 
went to view that amazing number of veſſels, 
ſpectacle fo grand.” On the right 


From thence | 
which preſents the eye with a 


fiery courſers, 


. = 


on foot, and clad in heavy ar- 


hand hy the Myrmidon fleet, compoſed of fifty ſhips : upon the 


PRE. 8 CASA dn £4 * * — a. A La. 


* One of them was the ſon of Oileus, the Theſſaly, whom the fable ſuys had formerly 


other of Telamon, The latter was king of 
the iſle and city of Salamin : 


been ants 5 then the Argives in Peloponne- 


it was he ſus ; afterwards the Beotians to he north 


who diſputed with Ulyfies the armour of of Attica: then advancing Till towards the 


Achilles. 

+ The poet call theſe games wooor eh 
Tum; tefſararim formas multiplices. 

t Palamedes, the fon of Nauplius, prince 
of Eubea. 

$ Diomede, fon of Tydeus, king of 
Etolia, and except Achilles, the moſt valiant 
of all the Greeks. 

* Pheres, a city and little ſtate of 'Theſ- 
ſaly, near the lake Bebia, which ſeparates 
it from Magnefia. | . 

+ The Chorus gives an account here of all 
me armaments of the ſeveral parts of Greece. 
If we caſt out eyes upon the map, we ſhalt 
mert with the Myrmidons firſt, a people of 


north, we meet with the Phocians, the 
Locrians, the Enians. From thence, we 
muſt go back to Peloponneſus to find My- 
cene in Argolide ; then the Pylus or Pyle 
of Neſtor, at a ſmall diſtance from the gulph 
Chelonites, but different from another 
Pyle, which is in Meſſenia, upon the ſame 
coaſt of the Ionian ſea, and which was ſo 
long conteſted for by the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians (as we ſhall ſee when we come 
to ſpeak of Ariſtophanes in the third part 
of this work.) A ſingle glance of the map 
will be more ſatisfactory than geographical 
definitions. a | | 


poops 
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peared the golden ſtatues of the Nereids, by which the 
forces E Achilles are diſtinguiſhed. 


At little diſtance I beheld the Argive fleet, equal in carakey to ANT1STRO- 
that of Achilles: it is commanded by Euryalus, the fon of Meciſ- un 11. 
tus, and by Sthelenus the fon of Capaneus. The next is the fleet 
of Theſeus' ſon, who brings ſixty fail of ſhips from Attica, bearing 
for their ſymbol the ſtatue of Minerva; a favourable fig to him 
by land and ſea, and placed on all his chariots and his veſſels. 
Afterwards I beheld the fafty fail of the Beotians, ornamented Srzoras III. 
with theit peculiar ſymbol, which is Cadmus “, holding in his 
hand a golden ſerpent. Leitus, deſcended from the ſons of the "+ 
earth, commands theſe naval forces, and comes from Phocis. The 
ſon of Oeilus, from the city of Thronia, commands a like number 
of ſhips for the Locrians. | | 
Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus, brings a hundred veſſels from Aurrerne- - 
Mycene. Under him commands the brave Adraſtus +, who takes *** It 
a friend's intereſt in; the injury offered to his friend, which is be- 
= the concern of all the Grecian princes, ever ſince. the per- 
jured Helen left Menelaus — firſt 5 — follow a foreign ſpouſe, 
The veſſels of old Neſtor, king of Pylus, come next; his ſymbol 
is a figure ſeated at the foot of Taurus. It is pear theOc of 
the river which bears his name 
The Eniens have twelve ſhips commanded 
Then follow the princes of Elis, who are called — Eurytus 
is their leader. Meges, the ſon of Phyla, commands the fleet of 
the Taphiens g, with the white dars. Willingly he left the Echi- 
nades, * hoſe iſles which are, inacceſſible to mariners, and brought 


PE ne Eyops IL 


by forces to the aſſiſtance of the ſons of Atreus. 


8 — i = n £ 4 ti. 


Ajax of Salamin 


* Cadmus, the founder of Thebes : ke 
was transformed into a ſerpent. 


+ Joſhua Barnes is of opinion, that the 


word "Aharx, is not the name of a man, 
but an epithet given to Menelaus. Gs 
adds, that Euripides muſt be mi 


here; becauſe Adraſtus, Ring of Sycion, ; 


died before the Trojan war. And this is 


— 


Troy were very different, and we had better 
be contented with this explanation than 
undergo the labour of comparing Homer's 
enumeration of the Grecian ſhips with this 
dap us here by Euripides, to prove at laſt 
the tragic poet is miſtaken. 

{ The Taphiens were inhabitants of Ta- 

phia, an iſland in the Ionian ſea, ſo called 


Euripides, de ſays, "From Taphius, the offspring of Neptune 


moſt prodadſe: for 

miſtaken in the ſecond epode of the ſame 
Chorus, where he makes Eurytus the leader 
of the Epeans. Homer names four others, 


and Hippotheca, the daughter of Neſtor. 
This ifland is one of the Echinades, oppo- 
fite to the mouth of the river Archelous. 


one of whom is the ſon of this Eurytus, crete 


However, the traditions upon the war of 


joins - 
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joins the two wings together, and cloſes the fleeet with twelve 
ſhips ſo well equipped, that, if we may believe thoſe who ſhew 
them, no foreign veſſel can avoid being taken by them. All this 
I have ſeen and heard, and never will the remembrance of an 
armament fo glorious be baniſhed from my mind. | 


ECT ETTD NA 
SCENE the FIRST. 


MENELAUS, the OLD MAN. 


OLD MAN. 


HAT haſt thou done, prince? does this violence become a 
king, and the brother of Agamemnon ? 


W 
MENELAUS. 
Away, thou carrieſt thy fidelity too far. 
OLD MAN. 
Thy reproaches are my glory. 
MENELAUS. 
Thou ſhalt repent this inſolence. 


OLD. MAN. | 
Ought I to ſuffer letters to be opened of which I im the bearer? 
MENELAUS. 


* This fatal letter contains ruin to the Grecian cauſe, Oughteſt 
thou to deliver it then ? 


OLD MAN. 
It is needleſs to diſpute the matter, my lord ; reſtore the letter. 


Some are of opinion, that Menelaus in refinement is quite trifling : nde the 
N — — ſervant with text obſcure; mine is the natural and obvi- 
is knowledge a conſpiracy againſt the . 
Greeks, and that he anſwers This ir a pri- preſſed. 
wate affair ; thou haſt no bufineſ7 wvith it, This 


2 ATE | MEN E- 
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MENELAUS. 
I will not part with it. 
OLD MAN. 
Nor will I leave it in thy hands. 
MENELAUS. 
* Take care that thy preſumption be not puniſhed with a ſpeedy 


death. 
OLD MAN, 
To die for my maſter is honourable. 


MENELAUS. 
Be gone, wretch, I have talked too long to a ſlave. 


OLD MAN. 


Oh Agamemnon, where art thou? we are betrayed: Menelaus 
is deaf to the voice of juſtice, nnen 0 


SCENE the 8 E C ON D. 


AGAMEMNON, MENELAUS, the OLD 
MAN, CHORUS, 


.AGAMEMN ON. 
What mean theſe cries, and this diſorder? | 
OLD MAN. © | 
+ Hear me, my ſpvereign, it is fit that I, nd nc; 
ſous poorly” xg 


AGAMEMNON., ſending away his ſervant. 
How has this man offended thee, Menclaus, that thou offereſt 


him this violence ? 
| | MENELAUS. | 
Firſt look upon me, if thou dareſt---then I will ſpeak. 


—— Ku ͤ — 


In the Greek it is, 7<will break thy bead nge or the —— the two 
with my ſceptre. Lherſites is threatened with kings. We muſt fuppoſe this actor does 
the ſanie puniſhment in Homer. the ſame, when he has revealed the ſecret 

+ The old man withdraws after this to Clytemneſtra, in the third fene of the 
ſpeech ; it gy not proper that he ſhould be a ſourth act. 
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AGAME MN ON. 
Am I a king, and the fon of Atreus, and ſhall I tremble before 
thee! ſhall I not dare to meet thy looks? 


AMENEL 4A Vs: 
Knoweſt thou this letter, this letter in which a horrid myſtery 


eee wi 
11 P 


© Begin by reſtoring it, and I will hear what thou haſt to fay. 


NME NE LAV. 
Ves, I will reſtore it, but not till the Greeks have ſeen what is 


in it. 
ä 40 A M E M. N 0 N. 
And wile eu dare to open it, then? ul? 1 
” F<. SY! MEN EL AUS. e e JO 
Lom; and, bath thee till more, the crime which thou 
haſt fo ſecretly committed ſhall be made public nc now. 
AE AGAMEMNON. id 14 
From whom haſt thou taken this letter? Oh Gods! (Abl) 


From whente-proceeds.this inſelene EL . 
3 MEN EIL A 6 8. e Bhs 
| From my ardent wiſh.to ſes thy daughter here. 
—_  OAGCAMEMNON: rats ind. 
| What * 4x haſt chou to penetrate into my lecrets Ar 75 


ME N EIL AUS. the Es 
(dey ll gr me the right I claim ; yer e 
thee ?' 4 

mow n AG A ME MN OM 


Is not ek a barbarous ougrage ? am 1 not maſter” of my own 
family, and king of the Greeks * 4 


MENELAUS. 
Mow me, Agamemnon: let us ſpeak calmly to each other. Thy 
reſolutions are not fixed : voy ee eee 


26 A- 
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AGAMEMNON. 
And thy indiſcretion will be fatal to me. An incautious $oaghe 
is a very angerous evil. 


MENELA U 8. | 
44 mind lone it is unjuſt; it is baſe. Let not che 
violence of thy temper make thee hate the truth, which thou ſhalt 
hear from me *. Recal to thy remembrance the time when thou 
with ſo much ardor wiſhedſt to be elected general of the Grecian 
army in the Trojan war : even thy refuſal to accept this | 
but thinly veiled thy ambition to be poſſeſſed of it. How popular 
wert thou then | how laviſh wert thou of thy favours! Thou gaveſt 
free acceſs to whoever deſired it, or defired it not. Thy palace 
was open to all. It was thus, that b $ thou 
didſt nnn ENOTES 
didſt thou reward us afterwards ? When thou hadſt attained the 
ſummit of thy wiſhes, thou inſtantly altered'ſt thy conduct. Thou 
would'ft no longer be known to thy friends. Accels to thee be- 
came difficult. Thou hvedſt in a + ſtate, and ſcarce wert 
viſible to any one. Was ſuch a change worthy of a king, to 
whom power ſupreme had been confided ? Oughteſt thou not ra · 
ther to have been ſo much the more conſtant in thy fri as 
fortune had enabled thee to be generous? Now thou my 
firſt ſubject of complaint, and thy firſt error. When thou didſt arrive 
in Aulis, and the whole army with thee, — Gods denied 
us a favourable wind: the Greeks, weary of this delay, ſolicited 
thee to ſend away the fleet, and ND to continue any longer idle in 
Aulis. What was 7 become of thee then? What title . 8 ſound 
pleaſing in thy ear, when thou hadſt loſt that of king of kings, the 
command of a thouſand ſhips, and of a powerful army, ready to pour 
upon the Trojan fields ? hat ſhall I do? faidſt thou to me; what 
lution ſhall I take? Thou trembled'ſt; own the truth; thou 
trembled'f leſt thou ſhould'ſt be deptived of that high rank 


r 


* 


Imitations "by Racing. 
* Moi-meme (je Vavoue avec quelque pudeur,) 
Charme de mon pouvoir & plein de ma grandeur. 
Ces noms de Roi des Roi & de chef de la Grece 
Chatouilloient de mon cceur Vorgueilleuſe foiblefſe. Act I. Sc. 1. 


# The text is, o hb owdnag pus intr2 clanfire. II fant I-. Emil. Portus is in the 
right: it muſt be, i , Alte, /acy out of thy palace, and bah rhyfalf hike a gran. 


Vor. I. Z 2 | which 


nt „r eee — 
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which ſo greatly flattered. thy pride. Calchas ſacrificed to the 
Gods, and promiſed us a happy voyage, provided Iphigenia was 
offered up a victim to Diana. To this thou didſt conſent : thou 
ſenteſt, voluntarily thou ſenteſt (therefore plead not violence in this 


caſe) an order to thy queen to ſend her daughter hither, on pre- 


tence of marrying her to Achilles. I atteſt Jupiter and this air * 
the witneſs of thy words: and now when thou art called upon to 
perform thy promiſes, thy mind is altered; thou writeſt clandeſ- 
tinely to thy queen, and thou determineſt not to ſacrifice. Iphi- 
genia. T But thus it generally happens. Nothing ſeems too hard 
tor men to perform who aim at power and honours, which they 
often obtain from the ſuffrages of the blind multitude. ' This power 


and theſe honours once poſſeſſed, they ſhamefully recoil ;- yet not 


without reaſon neither, ſince they feel themſelves unable to ſupport 
the weight of that ſupreme grandeur to which they are raiſed, and 
of nobly ſerving the public. As for me, I am more concerned for 
the intereſt. of Greece than for my own. It is the misfortune of 


Greece which I. lament. Diſappointed in her of taking a 


glorious revenge upon a barbarous nation, ſhe. fees her conqueſt 
matched from her hands, and, inſtead of being their terror, be- 
comes their jeſt. Thou, Agamemnon, art the cauſe of this diſ- 
grace. Never ought wealth to be a ſufficient motive for confer- 
ting on any man the command of a city or an army. A general 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed for his fortitude.” Any man ho poſſeſſes 
that quality, is able to hold the reins of government. * 

| 2 OR U 8. * I * 1481 
Hoy terrible are the quarrels between, brethren ! 


790 34 13 * 


AGAMEM NON. 
It is now my turn to complain; and I ſhall do it by a juſter title, 
and in fewer words, in this more moderate towards my brother, 
than he has been to me; for moderation ever accompanies candor. 
Say then, by what madneſs art thou ſeized, that thou breatheſt 
nothing but blood and carnage ? Who has wronged thee ? what is 
thy deſign ? To be happy in thy marriage; is it my fault thou art 
not ſo, or is it in my power to reftore what thou haſt loſt ? If thou 


I have added to the air, the God of upon Euripides this ſwearing by the air. 
the air, which is the poet's thought. In _ + This paſſage has perplexed trarſlators 
the third part of this work we ſhall find greatly. I believe I have hit the ſenſe of it 
Ariſtophanes charging it as a crime by a flight tranſpoſition, ' 

| - 15420 19% 24 | 2 iE ! 9924 1 ( 
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haſt not been able to preſerve thy cohqueſt, ought Ito be the victim 
of thy imprudence ? Is it my exalted rank that wounds thee ?' or 
wouldſt thou purchaſe back an ungrateful beauty at the expence of 
reaſon and of honour?! Pleaſure' ſo Yearly bought, is unworthy 
of a. virtuous man. Thou chargeſt me With having changed my 
mind; and am I then to be condemned for having quitted a bad 
reſolution for one more equitable? or rather, art not thidu ore 
guilty, thou whom an indulgent God has delivered from a ie 
yet wouldſt reſume her at any price * The oaths 'thoy 

were ſworn by her rath lovers *: love was the Deity who 4150 
it to them and thee; be the performance of ĩt thine and theirs. Yet 
the day will come, (and I traſt I ſhall fee it alſo) When thou wilt 
acknowledge that this oath Was weak, and by compulſion ſworn. 
Hear, then, my laſt reſolves. I will not, = be the mur- 
derer of my a 1 if thou wilt, lan of yengeance 
for a faithleſs wife: It is thy paſſion : but 1 of not ſacrifice 
blood for the _ too many tears would ſuch a ſacrifice colt 
me. I have now explained m Alf if thou wilt not en to the 
force nnen I am able to . . right. 2. ee 


2 — CHORUS. ion udn zen 
Theſe words. of Agamemnon agree but il wich his r 
{es iner a father de Pane for clas touſhod: blood of 
his daughter? TOR qd wt iu firb low 1oge 
ME N E LAU 8. Aide! r iel > | 
Ia undone ; my friends forſake me. . | 


AGAMEMNON. Fa) 
Force them not 125 ruin. themſ RO and i che wil ſerve te 


mall. 6 

due, In no anger fr finda brocher in eee e 
AGAME MN ON. 50 it 

1 eſpouſe thy juſt reſentments, but I will not 41 thy fury 


MENELAU S. | 
Ought not a friend to ſhare the troubles of ks cis ? 


a i — ONION un. AM. Mt. Mw Ms 


— 


* Bl; Ole Sper Dea, which comes to the fame thing with my expreſſion 


| Imitations by Racixs. 8 
W Mais fans vous ce ſerment que l Amour a dias | norman. 
Libres de cet amour, Paurioas-nous reſpectẽ ? AR I. Sc. III. | 
22 2 3 A G A+» 
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eee 4 GA ME e 

Prin friendſhip to the trial When I — thee without 
a my fo ever wretched. 8 15 eue, 2 it 
NME NELAU S. | ei ye warty 

ke Greece become indifferent t thee ben eee 
AG AME M NON. 

1 Divinity polſeſies Greece us wells thee. | 45 

MERELY $a ma 

- Ah, ivis too Dazzled with the luſtre of that ſceptre which 

thou ſwayeſt, thou canſt unmoved betray thy brother-—it is well, 
tall fd rhe reſo, and will be obliged c oh rene 


"To them a MESSENGER. 


N . 
„ * 


w. of 


1545" MESSENGER. ow bY 


89 914 


4 0 king of the Greeks, happy Agamemnon, thy ack 


x is/atrived ; the queen and thy young ſon Oreſtes have 
m Ber to Aulis: after o long an, abiſence, what tran- 
will chis meeting give thee ! I left the queen and princeſs 
on 2 fountain ; tired with, their Journey 

— repoſe themſelves there: our horſes ſeed in the 
Ka. meadow. The news of thy daughter's arrival is ay 
cad 2 Aulis: the army gather in crouds about the 
rincefs. Thee great and happy are always — pas 


— — — — 
0 —— 


n N | Imitations by Rach. 58. x! S160%0 r 

kene,  * La-reine,. dont ma edurſe a devance les pas, mo nd 

nne Va remettre blent6t fa fille entre vos bras - l de amo 4 

- ee e ——— abord la nouvelle eſt ſeme : „ 20 
Et deja de foldats une foule-charmee W AS 66434175% 297)» 
©.  - * Sur-tout &Tphigenie adniitant ta beauté, 9 


Touſſe au ciel mille yeux pour ſa felicite. . 
F. avec reſpec̃t envirgnnoient 1a reine; Ip 3 5 
e demandoient le ſujet qui l amtne. 
— N ad; jamais les Dieux 
e mirent ſur le Throne une us glorieux, 
5 Egalement comble de leurs 233 e 
Jamais pere ne fut plus heureux que vous Ietes. 
Acaumzuvöo vr. Eurybate, il ſuffit. Vous pouvez nous' _ . 107 
a 2 re Be 8 
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and veneration of mankind. * Happy the prince, prince, they cry „ who 
« is to poſſeſs ſo lovely a bride Where will the nuptial "at be 
celebrated? or has Agamemnon only ſent for her, to haye-the 
« pleafure of beholding her again after ſo long an abſence? Doubt- 
eſs, ſay others, they deſign to & preſent her to Diana, the tute- 
way Goddeſs of Aulis. What happy hand will lead her to the 
« altar?“ But hy do you delay, princes ?' the ſacri- 
ſce, adorn your heads with flowers: the palace ſhould reſound with 
rejoicings, the ſprightly dance, and the ſweet breathing inſtru- 
ments ſhould n this day, fo fortunate for Iphigenia. 


10 en GAMEMN ON. 
'-Enoughs qty may ſt retire ; fortune will take of care all the ret. 


+434 


FEAT the F OUR TH 1: 
AMEMWON; I MENELAUS. 
'AGAMEMNON. 


t Oh miſerable father! of hom ſhalt thou now complain? 
Alas, thou art thyſelf moſt guilty ! Fortune, cruel fortune, _ 
vigilant than thou, haſt broken all thy meaſures :. thy da 
doomed, and yet thou dareſt not weep Oh happy thoſe of | 
birth! affliction leaves them at leaſt the ſad reſource of tears and- 
lamentations, which it denies to us, the victims of our grandeur: 


our people are our tyrants, n „Tam a king. 
GET ara woos ugh Iam a miſerable father alſo 
Yet this is little How 58 What ſhall L fay to 


her? Alas, her fatal journey hither has undone me Will he not 
think the has a righe to be preſent at the marriage of her daughter? 


To prepare her for marrings, a5 ms miſtaken. The remaining part of this ene 
the cuſtom. * ſhews that he continued on the ſtage; be- 
+ Some of the commentators villhareit, ſides, the ancients took great care never to 
that Menelaus withdraws, and immediately FF 
after returns again : but they are certainly  cauſe«. / wh 
Imitation by Rur rr. ue oy 
— 1 Juſte Ciel, C'eſt ainſi qu'uſſurant ta'vengeance” | 
Tu romps tous les refforts de ma 3 
N libre darts mon malhrur, * 
ar des larmes au moins ſoulager ma douleur! 
hal deftin des Rows! efclaves que nous ſommes 
Et des rigueurs du fort, & des s des hommes, 
Nous nous yoyons ſans ceſſe aſſiẽgẽs de temoiris, a 
Et les plus malheureux oſent pleurer le moins. AAL Se. V. 


Ah, 
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Ah, ſhe has but too well anſwered my treacherous views, by 
bringing to Aulis the innocent victim] Oh, my daughter, not to 
Achilles art thou deſtined, but to the gloomy Pluto l- And now 
methinks I ſee thy wretched mother ſtrate at my feet. Inhu- 
« man father, ſhe ſeems to ſay, is this the marriage which waits 
« thy Iphigenia ? Oh may ſt thou, and thoſe which are deareſt to 
9 — always celebrate the like! The young Oreſtes too, inno- 
«« cently cries, Ah Paris, why didſt thou force Helena hence ! 
« Mowy art the cauſe of all our miſeries ” 


CHORUS. | 
Though a ſtranger, the misfortunes of W n affect me 


_ MENELAUS. 
Permit me, brother, to touch thy hand in ſign of peace. 


2 "AGAMEMNON. 
1 I conſent ; thou haſt conquered, and Iam miſerable. 


MENELAUS. 


-- I ſwear by Pelops, our common anceſtor, that what Iam 
to ſay to thee comes from a heart free from all artifice and deſign. 
Oh h. Agamernnon, I could not unmoved behold tears flow from 

I wept like thee ; for I am not that ſavage Menelaus which 

— on think ſt me, who would perſuade thee to ſacrifice thy daugh- 
ter. No, I partake thy, tenderneſs and affection. Iphigenia ſhall 
not fall a victim to my intereſts ;. it 4s not juſt that I ſhould be 
tified at the expence of thy happineſs. And what indeed do I ex- 
pet? To be happy in my marriage !--No; that is impoſſible: by 
this ſad ſacrifice I ſhould recover an ungrateful woman, and loſe a 
brother. Alas, I was blind, my brother, but my eyes are opened: 
I ſee, I feel the monſtrous cruelty of my requeſt. Oh Heaven 
a father to factifice his children + | My brother's daughter to bleed 
upon the altar for my quarrel !, How has the innocent princeſs 
wronged Helena ? No, Agamemnon ; let us diſband the army; 


HA Grecian cuſtom to expreſs reconcilement. Suppliants touched the chin, -as as 
Iphigenia did, when ſhe threw herſelf at ker father's feet. ; | | 


Imitations by Racrvs. 


ULyssz. + je ſuis pere, Seigneur : & foible comme une autre 
Mon cœur ſe met ſans peine ala place du votre, 
Et frẽmiſſant du coup/qui/vous: Fe ſoupirer, | 


Loin de blamer yos PO je ſuis pret de pleurer. Act I. Sc. V. 
let 
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let it depart from Aulis - Ceaſe, ch ceaſe, my brother, to wound 
me with thy tears. I am, I will be no longer concerned in the 
barbarous oracle that demands thy daughter's life: from this mo- 

ment [I declare I have no part in it. Reaſon reſumes its Way. 1 


owe this change to my affection for a brother. It is the 7 
of the wiſe to by: that reſolution ee Jade | 


won ERS | 
How generous are theſe ſentiments} how worthy of the race of 
Tantalus ! Oh Menelaus, thou doſt not degenerate from thy noble 


anceſtors! 
5 AG AM E M NON. goo! 
80 ſudden, ſo unexpected a change affects me greatly ! thi art 


again my oO. - ka 
mY ME N E ENU aihgegsd: 
Intereſt too often divides —— I abbor a tye 


ts 34 
* 


weakened by. mutual diffentions.. , : tov 
 AGAMEM N 0 N. s 
: lay ts juſt. But alas, this change OED OE 
me 2 15 aug hier. I am now reduced tothe ev leg 
ſhedding h er blood. bloy ! none A H 
1 MENELADUS., 244k 987 1.2 90 
By whom art thou forced to this ; ; M1 72 An rifls vords 
AME N N 0 . a T — 
By the Greeks by the whale army. At 1 * a 2 Mi: 
nn,, $i rae at Ia 
ee 
AAN ee 
. n re ſecret to the Greeks, hee, departure eat 
be ſo. | eib * 68H 
g 1099 ME NELAUS. Sell benen 
: And ein Ker Sr {a 2" ob 
. AO AMEMN ON.” 
Calchas will reveal the fatal oracle. 


* EN E LEA Us. 


He ſhall die, and a with him. Be this ſaree: nothing is more 0 
A= 


to be done. 
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| AGAMEMN ON. 
He is a prieſt, and therefore full of ambition; and prieſts, how- 
ever wicked they may be, are venerated. | 
| MENELAU-S.. 


Prieſts are alike uſeful and dangerous, | * * We may ea 
„ them, or get rid of them at will. 4 ploy 


| k AGAMEMN ON. 
. But theu haſt not yet mentioned my chief cauſe of fear, 
MENELAUS.. 
I cannot gueſs it. rk 
8 22 aS AME MN ON. 
The king of Ithaca knows all. 7 


5 bh MENELAUS. N f 
We 18 nothing to apprehend from Ulyſſes ; he cannot hurt us. 

| AGAMEMNON. 

Thou knoweſt his arts, his infinuating manners, his popular 


behaviour. 
ME NEIL. A 0 8. 
Yes, and his boundleſs ambition. | 


eee 
+ Imagine him, then, haran Greeks, revealing to 
them the oracle pronounced by Clchas; aſſuring them, that I bo 


This verſe, and the preceding one, in Latin tranſlation, which is poo erg), Goes 
the Greek, either ſignify what I have made not give the ſpirit. ; 
them ſignify, or they are very cold. The 
5 Imitations by Race. © © 
n 14e que Calchas eBainue 3 fe taire, | 
Que ſe plaintes qu'en vain vous voudrez appaiſer 
Laifſent mentir ies Dieux ſans vous en accuſer ? 
Et qui ſyait ce qu'aux Grecs fruſtrẽs de leur vitime, 
Peut permettre un eourrouxqu'ils crpirent legitime? 
Gardez-· vous de reduire un peuple furie 
Seigneur, & pronouncer entre vous & les Dieur. Ac I. Sc. V. 
AcAuzunox. Seigneur, de mes efforts je connois Vimpuifſance : gy 
Je cede, & laiſſe aux Dieux opprimer Vinnocence, 
La victime bient6t marchera ſur vos pas; 
Allez: mais cependant faites taire Calebas, 
Et m idant à cacher ce funeſte myſtere i | 
Laifſez-moi de FAutel Ecarter une mere. - AGT. Sc. v. 
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miſed to ſacrifice my daughter, and that I now refuſe to perform 
that promiſe. His powerful eloquence will draw the whole army 
after him. He will turn on us the rage which he excites: m 
daughter, thou, and myſelf, will be their victims. Should I fly 
to Argos, the Greeks will with their united forces ravage my do- 
minions. Such are the misfortunes in which I am involved. Oh 
Gods, to what have you reduced me] Thou ſeeſt, my dear Me- 
nelaus, thou ſeeſt thy counſels ate unreaſonable. © I have but one 

. favour to intreat of thee : ſo manage the affair with Clytemneſtra, 
that ſhe may be ignorant of the fatal ſecret, till I have ſacrificed her 
daughter to the God of Death, This will afford me ſome ſmall 

- conſolation ; and be you, oh ſtrangers, inviolably ſecret. 
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HR | | 
What fatal ills does guilty love produce! happy, thrice happy 8:.0+, 
they, who united by the aſte tha of . er der, 2 9 
t ie laws of the wiſe Goddeſs Venus ! That love is madneſs which 
Cupid kindles in thoſe boſoms wounded by his darts. For this 
oung Deity has two ſorts of arrows; one gives to life its ſofteſt 
happineſs the other embitters it with woe. Turn from our boſoms, 
charming Venus, ah, turn aſide PR darts. From thee 
chaſte love and beauty we demand. give us, Goddeſs, give us 
to taſte thy ſweets, and guard us from thy paing! on 
The manners of men are as different as their characters. When Ax71720- 
good, they are an ineſtimable treaſure ; poliſhed by education, they ***: 
give permanence to virtue. That modeſty on which they are found- 
ed, has yet another amiable quality: when joined to wiſdom, it 
teaches us to practiſe thoſe nice decencies which give unfading 
glory. For is it not glorious to aſpire to that virtue by which wo- 
men preſerve inviolate their chaſtity, and which in men, more va- 
ried and diffuſed, renders cities great and powerful? IE 


* This Antiſtrophe is not the leaſt diff upon it, I think I have found the ſenſe. It 
cult paſſage in the whole piece, as all the is a piece of morality; Euripides often mora- 
commentators have perceived: for they ſay lizes. - 
little of it. After having laboured long 


Vol. I. Aaa Oh 
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Oh Paris, while a ſhepherd in the fields of Ida, thy native 
country, thou watchedit thy tender flock that ſkipt about thee, 
and cropt the flowery graſs : while to thy Phrygian flute thou 
didſt fing ſoft foreign airs, in imitation of the reeds of * Olympus, 
the Goddeſſes made thee their judge when they contended for the 
prize of beauty. For thy reward thou camelt to Greece; thou 


ſaweſt Helena; thou didſt feel, and thou didſt inſpire a fatal paſſion. 


erh I D: 


SCENE the FIR Ss T.+ 


The CHORUS. 


HAT charms have power and greatneſs! Behold the prin- 

ceſs Iphigenia ! behold her mother, the queen of Aga- 
memnon ! Can their illuſtrious bicth, their ſmiling fortune, be 
too much admired. Surely the Gods take pleafure in communi- 
cating part of their grandeur to weak mortals. Ye women of 
Chalcis, ſtay ; let us receive the ee preparing to deſcend 


ſrom her chariot; let us pay 


alight. 


er our reſpects, and aſſiſt her to 
Let us interrupt our ſongs, to receive the daughter of 


Agamemnon: let us not alarm her by any unfortunate preſage, or 


gers in Aulis. 


give fear and inquietude to theſe princeſſes, who, like us, are ftran- 


Olympus was an excellent player on 
the flute, and a pupil of Marſyas, who in- 
vented, ſays the ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtopha- 
nes, a new method. 

+ I thought it neceſſary to make ſome little 
alteration in the diſtribution of the acts and 
ſcenes of this tragedy. It was ſuppoſed that the 
Chorus concluded with this paſſage the fore- 
going interlude,and that Clytemneſtra begins 
the third act: but the interruption of their 
ſinging, and the manner in which Clytemneſ- 
tra as ſhe enters anſwers the compliments 


paid by the women of Chalcis, make it evi- 


dent that theſe women perceived the queen's 
chariot at a diſtance, and began the act by 
preparing to receive her. When we con- 
ſider the vaſt extent of the ancient theatre, 
we will not be aſtoniſhed, that a complete 
equipage and train of a queen were exhibit- 
ed on it. The ancients took great care to 
make the theatrical action an exact copy of 
the real one. Their machines were more 
varied, and more ingenious than ours. 


SCENE 
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CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHIGENIA, ORESTES, 
the TRAIN. 


CLYTEMNES:TRA. 


The manner in which you receive me is a fortunate preſage, 
and the 2 of a happy marriage for my daughter --- Take out 
of the chariot the preſents I deſign for her, and bear them to the 
palace. Alight, my Iphigenia : ſome of you receive her gently 
in your arms, and lead her: and do thou give me thy hand, and 
ſtand before theſe fiery courſers, leſt they ſhould terrify this in- 
fant. Here, take my little Oreſtes *--{weet babe, thou art aſleep, 
the motion of the chariot has lulled thee---awake, dear innocent, 
and be witneſs of thy ſiſter's happy marriage. Great as thou art 
by birth, thou wilt be greater by being allied to the ſon of Thetis, 
a prince equal to the Gods. Be near me, daughter, that theſe ' 
ſtrangers, in beholding thee, may call me a happy mother --- and 
ſee, thy father comes; let us fly to meet him. 


SCENE te T HI R D. 
To them A G AME MN ON. 


8 IPHIGENIA. 
May I be permitted to embrace my father, after ſo long an ab- 


ſence ? | | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
My huſband, and my king +! Oh, juſtly honoured and revered, 
behold, we are come in obedience to thy orders. 
| , g ; | I PH I- 


There is great ſimplicity in ail this. If when the ſoft affections of nature durſt ap- 
it ſhocks our manners, we ought at leaſt to pear with dignity. . | 
pardon it in an age, wherein perſons of the + It was thus, that the women in an- 
higheſt rank were not yet aſhamed of the cient times addreſſed their huſbands. 
names of father, mother, huſband, and wife, ES ad 


Imitations by Racixx. 


IpHiGENIE. Seigneur, où courez- vous, & quels empreſſemens 
Vous derobent ſi- tõt a mes embaraſſemens? 
A qui dois-je imputer cette fuite ſoudaine? 
Mon reſpeR a fait place au tranſports de la reine. | 
| Aaaz Un 


e ̃— TI wr ern nat oy. + 
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IPHIGEN IA. 


Chide me not, my father, for this preſumption ; ſo long an ab- 
ſence gives me a right to thy embraces. 


A GAME MN ON. 


Embrace me, my deareſt Iphigenia : I know thy tenderneſs ſor 
thy father ; it exceeds that of my other children. | 


IPHIGENTIA. 


Oh, with what tranſport do I behold thee, a this tedious 


e ? 


AGAMEMNON. 


My Iphigenia, my deareſt daughter, my tranſport is not leſs 


than thine. 


IPHIGENIA. 


Oh how welcome to me was thy command to attend thee here 


ah 


—_—k 


AGAMEMNON. 


IPHIGENIE, 


AGAMEMNON. 


IrHIGENIE. 


| 


Un moment a mon tour ne vous puis: je arreter ? 


Et ma joie à vos yeux u 'ofe-t-elle Eclatter ? 
Ne puis-je--- 

He-bien, ma fille, embraſſez votre pere. 
Il vous aime toujours 

Que cette amour m'eſt chere ! 

Quel plaiſir de vous voir & de vous contempler 
Dans ce nouvel eclat dont je vous briller ? 
Wels bonneurs! quel pouvoir! deja la Renommee 
Par d ẽtonnans recits men avoit informee. 
Mais que voyant de pres ce ſpectacle charmant 
Je ſens croitre ma juie & mon ẽtonnement! 
Dieux! avec quel amour la Grece vous revere ! 
Quel bonheur de me voir la fille d'un tel pere ! 
Vous meritiez, ma fille, un pere plus heureux. 
Quelle felieite peut manquer à vos vœux ? 
Ade plus grands honneurs un Roi peut-il pretendre ? 
Pai cr n'avoir au Ciel que des graces à rendre. 


Acauruxon., Grands Dieux ! à ſon malheur dois-je la preparer ? 


Irnickxik. 
AGAMEMNON. 


Ir RHICERII. 


AGAMEMNON. 


2 


Vous vous cachez, Seigneur, & ſemblez ſoupirer. 
Tous vos regards ſur moi ne tombent qu'avec peine. 
Avons-nous fans votre ordre abandonne Mycene ? 
Ma fille, je vous yois toujours des memes yeux: 
Mais les tems ſont changes auffi-bien que les lieux. 
D'un ſoin cruel ma joie eſt ici combattue. 

He, mon pere, oubliez votre rang à ma ye ; 


je prevois la rigueur d'un loug Eloignement, 


N'oſez-vous ſans rougit Etre pere un moment? 
N'eclaircirez-yous point ce front charge d' ennuis? 

Ah ma fille ! Irniczxig. Seigneur, pourſuivez. 
Je ne puis, &c. | 3 


7 
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AGAMEM NON. 
Alas, my child, r . 


meeting. 
1B BE LG. * N I A. 
Ah, why | this ſudden coldneſs? _ 


AGAMEMNON: : 16 
Impute it to thoſe cares inſeparable from Ie rank I hol, as s ge- 


neral and as king. 
| IPHIGENIA. 


| Alas, my father, wilt thou not for a 5 247 thyſelf — | 
theſe cares, and admit my filial love, my duty ? |; 


AGAMEMNON, 9H”, 
Am I not with thee, Iphigenia ? Oh, my Fe, thou takeſt 


up all my thoughts. 
IPHIGENI A. 


Then lay aſide this awful air of majeſty; which 9 Arikes a terror 
in thy daughter, and look ſerenely on me. os inert 


 AGAMENMNON. 
I do, my child; and yet it is but for a moment only, and while 


I look upon thee. 
IPHIGENIA. 


Alas, thou weepeſt, my father ; tears, in 12 of thy endea- 
vours to reſtrain them, ſteal from thine eyes. 


AG AME MN ON. 
We muſt part, Iphigenia'; a long, long Woe ſhall we 7 LOT: 


rated. 
IPHIGENIA. 


How, part ! I do not underſtand thee : 6 * it is not for me to 
penetrate into thy ſecrets. 


| AGAMEMN-ON. 

How does i vatfy pathos TP Bos 
IPHIGENTI A. 

Alas, what ſhall I lay to pleaſe thee, and allay this grief? 


— —— — 


„T have added this line, Agumemnon'saufver hems it u the ports though 
A 0 A. 


2 
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AG MEMN ON. [Aid] 
Oh, I can hold no longer! (T9 ber) Enough, my daughter. 
Once more I tell thee, I am pleaſed with thy diſcretion. 


FRI1GHLN TIA... 
Oh, that thou wouldſt quit this Trojan war, and ay in thy 
own kingdom with thy children. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Would to the Gods---but no, I cannot enjoy my wiſhes, and 
thati is my misfortune. | f 


IP HIGE NIA. 


Oh may theſe wars have an end, and all the miſeries which 
Menelaus has cauſed. 


A G AM E M N QO N. 
They will ruin others as well as me. 
IPHIGENIA. 
But what has detained thee ſo long at Aulis, my father ? 
AGAMEMNON. 
That which ſtill detains the army here. 
| IPHIGENIA. 
* Where muſt thou go, then, to meet the Phrygians ? 
AGAMEMNON. 
To a country, where would to heaven Paris had never been born. 
8 IPHIGENIA. 
Thou art going, then, to croſs the ſeas, and leave thy daughter. 
oy AGAMEMN ON, 
No, Iphigenia, thou ſhalt go with me. 
IPHIGEN IA. 


+ Ah, how happy ſhould [ think n. if decency would per- 
mit me to embark with thee. , 2 


— 


* Literally it is, I bas ceuntry do the Phry- of the text is exactly this, I bere are the 

gions dwell in? lphigenia, one would ima- Phrygians now ? 

gine, muſt certainly know their country; + It is neceſſary here to intreat the reader, 
bat ſhe might be ignorant where they were \ once for all, to forget for a moment his 


to go to give them battle. The meaning own age, and imagine he lives . that of 
uripides. 
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AGAMEMN ON. 


Ah), what a wiſh haſt thou formed---Yes, my daughter, thou 
ſhalt “ paſs the waves, depend upon it. 


IPH'I GE NIA. 
Shall I embark alone, or the queen with me ? 


AGAMEMNON. 
Alone: neither thy father nor thy mother will be with thee. 


IPHIGENTIA. 
I underſtand thee ; thou haſt deſtin'd me for a foreign . 


AG AM EMN ON. 


Enquire no more, Iphigenia: thou oughteſt in decency to be 
ignorant of my deſigns. | Age * 


IPH I GEN I A. 
Oh, may'ſt thou ſoon return victorious from the Trojan war! 


AG AMEMNON. 
A certain facrifice muſt be perſormed before I can depart. | 


IPHIGENTIA: 


The ſecret of this ſacred me is reſerved for 0 en 1 
do not aſk what it is. F 


AGAMEMN ON. 


Thou ſhalt know it, daughter ; thou boſe be hers and Pen 
not far from the altar. 


1P HI GE N I A. 
Shall we-fing hymns there ? 


AGAMEMNON. [fide 


At leaſt ſhe is happy in her ignorance of my meaning- Oh en- 
vied ignorance | ---Retire, ; Wy dear Iphigenia, go Wader thyſelf 


Euripides. I ſhall not examine whether ſequel how much our poet was refrained 
the ancients judged better than we do, by dy this nice regard to decorum, and what 
carrying this reſerve and delicacy with regard precaution he uſes, when he is obliged to 
to women ſo far; but it is certain, that depart from it. 

ladies were not permitted. to appear in He means the waves of Styx. This equi- 
camps, nor even to converſe with men, for yocation is more agreeable in the original. 
very particular reaſons, We ſhall Ons 71 


o : " 
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up with thy women. Dearly have I purchaſed the pleaſure of be- 
holding thee, ſince it will be followed by fo long and painful a ſe- 
paration. Oh youth and beauty worthy of a better fate! Oh 
Troy, oh Helen, what miſery have you brought upon.me ! [ Afde] 
It is too much -I am filent: yet fpite of me my eyes will flow 


when I embrace thee---Farewel; retire, my daughter. 


SCE N E the 


Po 2 PI 


CLYTEMNESTRA, AGAMEMNON. 


AGAMEMN ON. 
Pardon theſe tears, my Clytemneſtra ; I cannot, without grief, 


ſee my daughter depart with Achilles. 


To her indeed this ſepara- 


tion is advantageous ; but (till a father will feel ſome emotion when 
he delivers to a ſtranger's care, the child whom he has bred up with 


ſo much tenderneſs. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


My mind is not ſubject to ſuch weakneſs : yet when the time 
comes that I muſt part with Iphigenia, my grief perhaps will be 
no leſs than thine ; but this ſeparation- muſt be ſubmitted to: her 


age and the common law by which her ſex is bound 


require it. 


Thou haſt named the huſband thou deſigneſt for her; inform me 


of his birth and country. 


AGAMEMNON. 
* Egina, the daughter of Aſopus. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


What God, or what mortal married-her ? 
AGAMEMNON. 


— 


iſle Oenone +. 


Jupiter himſelf. He had a ſon by her called Eacus, king of the 


This genealogical detail was neceſſary not even acquainted with the names of 
men who were not their huſbands. | 

+ Oenone, or Oenopia, an iſland of the 
gulph Saronica. Theſe names were ſucceſ- 
ſively given it. Eacus calls it Egina, from 


to make Achilles known to the audience. 


Whatever fault may be found with it, yet 


certainly it is not leſs neceſſary in Euripides 
than in Homer. Clytemneſtra did not 
know Achilles. And this is not ſurpriſing : 
the wives of the ancients picqued themſelves 


on their ignorance of this kind; they were 


his mother's name. 


Sac AEginam genetricis nomine dixit. Ovid. 


Metam. L. 7. 


IPH I- 
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errut ne. 
What poſterity did this prince leave? 


a AG AMEMN ON. 

m 5 
C LVTTEMNES TRA. 

Did the Gods conſent to this martiage? Hang 


AG AMEMNOHN. | 
Jupiter promiſed her to Peleus, and Nereus e ſhe thould 


marry him. 
' CUYTEMNESTRA 
. Where was the naptl feat kn, In th profound an 


of the ſea ? G ©: πτ⁹ wm 
A © A M E M N 0 N. 
No, upon mount Pelion *, where. Chiron dwelt. 


CELYTEMNESTRA 


What! in that country which is ſaid to be inhabits by the 
Centaurs. 5 92 


AGAMEMNON. 
The ſame; F Oye NERO 


CEYTEMNESTRA 
+ Was Achilles On TOO OI VII his 


mother? 
A G A M E M N 0 N. 
By Chiron, to whoſe care his father confided him, for = that 
his commerce with wicked men ſhould corrupt his manners. 


CLYTEMNESTRA' 
The wiſdom of Chiron who educated him is to be admired, but 
that of Peleus fall more, h was capable of chuſing ſuch a gover- 


nor. 
AGAMEMNON. T. E 
Such is the huſband whom I have deſtined for thy daughter. 


A mountain between the gulph Pelaſ- the educations as the birth of thoſe wiah | 
gicus and the Bgean ſea. whom they contracted an alliance. 
+ The ancients were as ſolleitous about 


Von. I. r eL. 


/ 
** 


f 


/ 
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CLYTEMNESTR A. 
And he is worthy of her. But in what part of Greece are his 


dominions ? 
AGAMEMNON. - 
are ſituated Hear" the river Apidanus, on the confinch of 


CLYTEMNES TAR A. „88 ter 
And will he carry Iphigenia fo far from us? 
= GAMEM N 0 N. 


0 


Phthia *. 


That depends entirely upon him. 
> CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Well, may they be bappy with each other. I conſent to this 
marriage, but when ſhall it be celebrated ? PM e 
AGAMEMN ON. 

When the luminary of the night has filled its whole circle . 


y CLYTEMNESTRA. 
: "Hit hon ates rin th Gabor eee 


over muamiage 7 | 
' AGAMEM N O N. 
This mall be my care; it wholly engroſſes nm. 
/ CLYTEMNESTRA _ 
Will thou not afterwards give the nuptial banquet ? 
: AGAMEMN ON. | | 
n when J have offered to the Gods the victims I owe them. 


| CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Where muſt the feaſt be prepared for the Iadies:? 
AGAME M NON. | 


Here, near the ſhips. _ 
CLYTEMNESTR A. 


'Tis well ; if thou doſt conſent to it I will- 


* Phthia, the capital of Phthiotide in thing to Clytemneſtra's ſpeech, in which 
Theſſaly, between the gulph Pelaſgicus and ſhe is interrupted, the better to prepare the 
gulph Maliacus. & E _.. reader for what A emnon is going to 

+ At the full moon. bet ſay. This appeared to me to be the moſt 

t The Greek is cure ue 8 natural: and the liberty I ſometimes. uſe 
rus tranſlates it confer tamen aligui d. But of introducing theſe interrupted ſpeeches, 
what does this mean? I have followed Bro- by which the Tenſe is ſuſpended, is certain- 
deau, who with more judgment tranſlates ly juſtified by the text itſelf, 
it, conſcientias made; and I have added ſome- 


A G A- 
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AGAMEMN ON. 
Ciytemneſtra, I muſt intreat thee not to ee e 


C LY TE MN EST RA. 
What is it ? my compliance with thy will thou well knoweſt. 


AS AMEMUN ON, Ma ir. 
+ It is my mw to tranſact this affair with Achilles; but thou-- 


CLYTEMNESTR A. 
How! ſhall I not perform the dflice of 4 * fo upon this oe- 
caſion? . irh * Wire 1 + &/ 
| "'AGAMEMNON. 
The nuptials will be celebrated in the preſence: be the ary} i it 
is not proper for women per pa Ae wo GarTIEN 
CLY\TEMNESPTRA. Redd 
Where then would it thou have the mother a as py 


: * 


AGAMEM NON. 9 90 
At Argos: return, and live retired with thy dachte. 45 1 
[WESTIN 1 
k would not venture to tranflate obiulence Thi terms would appear too ftron 7 * 
perhaps Hocking is our uy Royer, 29%, vr ner 
| al 1 ms | 
AGAMEMNOX,. + eee e qatiotitutioat bovis aisle 27404 
| | D 107 YON ] 
Le tumulte d'un & matelots, | 
| Un autel heriſſe ge, Poke de javelots, | 
7 17 75 Tout oe ſpectacle enfin, pompe digne Achille, MATT'S ! FP ] 


Pour attirer vos yeux n aſſez tranquille, 
EE TED | | 
Dans un ẽtat indigne & de vous & de m. 
Men croirez- vous ? laiſſea de vos femmes ſulxie 


A cet hymen fans vous marcher Iphigenie. 
CLyYTEMNESTRA, Qui moi? que remettant ma fille en autres bras. . _—Y 
Ce que j'ai commence je ne Pacheve pas ? 5 
Qu apres I'avoir d Argos emmence en Aulide. 
Je refuſe aVantel de lui ſervir de guide? 2 
| Dois-je done de Calchas &tre moins pres que.rous? N 
Et qui preſentera ma fille a fon ẽ po. 1 N 23 thy . 5 
3 | Quelle autre ordonnera cette pompe ſacr6e.— „ 
cen = N b de votre complailance, FU 1} Hg 
n ais puiſque Derr ee 
* 4300 banks * 1 ** E 
An antennen | You 34 entagk& quje oa demands] Fenn nnn 
Madame, je 1e 9 en rer rr 


Odeiſſez. | L 
1 B b b 2 L- 
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C LY T EMN EST RA. 
What! ſhall I return to Argos, -N e 
will en bear the nuptial torch ? ? 
Ren AGAMEMN'ON. 


Myſelf. 
CLYTEMNESTRA.. 


Thou! Decency will not permit it, and this thou knoweſt. 


AGAMEMNON. | 
Nor will decency permit that thou ſhouldſt appear in the midi} 


of an army. ty 
5 CLYTEMNESTRA.. 
It requires that a mother ſhould preſent her daughter to her huſ- 


band. : 
| ASME MN ON 
It requires thee to return to Argos, that” r 2 may ha 
no longer N of thy care 
| CLYTEMNESTRA. % 
A reaſonable motive for my departure indeed! ewe fe 


up in the palace 7 * 
A AGAMEMN.ON. 
Clytemneſtra, "this is too much z return to. Argos : Aube 


obeyed. 
CLYTEMNES/TARA. 
No, prince, I will not return; I ſwear by the Goddeſs Jr” 1 
gos *, I will not. The cares of a father be thine; it is my part 
to perform the duty of a mocher. Tenne. 422 


SCENE. te 5 1 X T H. 


AG AME M N 0 N Adobe. 
Alas, how vairity did I hope to a mother from her child! 
She has eluded all my arts. Muſt I then be reduced to the fad 
neceſſity of inventing a thouſand falſhoods to deceive thoſe. who are 
deareſt to me, and ſtill without ſuceeſs I will ſeck Calchas, and 
confer with him * the means of —— of the 


bt — 


oc, ah x) 4 PRES Greeks, 
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Greeks, and of ſatisfying Diana. I am now doubly unhappy ---- 
* A wife man ſhould ye gots wife. whom * e, fog 


have none. 


T A 1:1 adh 2 M912 tm 
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„ident ribtng dit 9 The N noc i 2731 3 
50152 e ro1Nng- De. enen as not bonintob 
115 . cho wes of TY 
our thoufand ſhips ſhall fail to Hion's and Troy, I 
hands divine, [thal} fall beneath our forte. Took dg 

where! Caſſand ta a - with hair diſheuefled, a 


crown,” and ſuffers all the fury of the inſpiting Od. 
And now, methinks, I ſee the Trojans crowding” ee ae 
walls : pale fears poſſeſs them at the fight of Mare, wich all his 
dreadfol eq of war. The God conduttsiour (fect to Sitmois, 
to force ps Priam the fifter of the twin Deities and bring her 
back to Greede e the els and feder de, dart, 
countrymen. 17 03 As 11 vil E&2! ing 05-00 
We tee the ee the-fight t- ſurround Fer- 
gamus and her lofty towers; the wretched inhabitants yield. up 
their lives tothe devopring f oH. Alas what Hats Will then be 
ſhed in Troy ! how will the wife of Priam mourn ! The haughty. 
Helen will in vain regret che huſband the, betfayed.) Guardus, ye: 
Gods, guard us and our poſterity from misfortunes t ſuch. as theſe. 
Long will they afford a melancholy theme for the luxurious Lydian 
dames and n widows to Uiſcourſe on. „ Alas, wi they 
« ſay, as they fit working at the various 25 why do we 880 
* our hair, and ſtrike our groaning boſoms'? our country falls, our 
«© bleeding country dies; and ah, for whom? For chee, inhuman. 
Helen, thou, who, if the poets may be credited, art the daugh- 
ere d B42 . 


| r neue har; but it is a accident, mixforwae;.0r, atleaſt fear, as 
Greek's, and that Greek Euripides in Latin, | | 
+ The Greck word is t. It ſignifies here on 16 eee 
' $64 ov IE nnn ö 1055 14 TS 20 | 
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"SCENE the, PIRST. 


"ACHILLES one. 


WHERE ji the;general of the . Is there no one here 
to inform Agamemnon, that th 


+. #4 


£23 #w 42 %.- 


1 0 w R T. II. 


Jer alt 0 
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ND 


on of Peleus ain 


Aſſembled here upon the ſhore of Euripus, we are unfortunately 
detained from failing. Each of us has his ſeparate intereſts. Some 


not yet bound by the ſoft. ties of Hymen 


ve abandoned their 


craig anditheir A others have 2 uitted ei wives and:chil- 


ſtrong is the general paſſion for 


Greece unites in Aulis; ſure it is the Gods who: have inkiired it. But 
I can no longer defer ſpeaking to Agamemnon of what cancerns 
myſelf. I did not leave Pharſalia *, and Peleus my father, to be 
idly detained at Avulis; unfavourable: winds the weak pretence ---- 
Scarce can I reſtrain my impatient Theſſalians, who inceſſantly 
preſs me to depart. What do we G Achilles, they cry? 


« What; time is fixed for our dep: 
« do, do quickly, or elſe lead thy troops back to Theſſaly, 


What thou reſolveſt to 
and be 


* no oy impoſed upon by * urucer * of the Atrides. 


1 7 71 


s GE NR the 


1-01 Ty! 


Des zwihtig obig 


E GO N D. kika Sad 


oT 4 1 


ACHILLES, c LYTEMN EST RA 
PL CCI YL TEMNES TRY) aue ages 
Noble ſon - of Thetis, thy voice has reached me in the palace, 
and brought me here to meet thee... ..... e e 003 »» 
Dali re ang 4425 ArClH 4k EL: E851! . 21G 1 
+ Oh holy laws of modeſty ! what 40 ſee ! 4 vom of fick 


exquiſite beauty here 


4 | 3 8:0 . Ks 


mw... lo 


7 A city of Theſſaly, at a ſmall diſtance 


from Tariff. It was aſtewards made fa- 


mous by the defeatof Pompey. : . 
+ I muſt again intreat the reader will 


make ſome allowance for an age ſo ſerupu- ' 


lous as tha: of Euripides. We, whoſe no- 
tions concerning decorums of this kind are 
much freer, will doubtleſs be ſhocked at 
this ſcene, | Achilles carries bis Selicacy ſo 


- her hand to the choſen ſpouſe. 


* as to be 1 at 2 fight of a 


woman in Avis; where tt army was u- 


ſembled. He dares not even enter into con · 
verſation with her, nor accept the uſual 
pledge given by the mother of the intended 
bride : this ceremony conſiſted i LO preſenting 


Such was 
the extreme we and reſerve uy 
the ancient times. 

ot Ned 


I 


1 
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04. F r NM EN... 
it is nöt webe that a who never” faw 9 Whore, 
2 not ænow me: and I am I. to find Him ſo ſolicitous 
for the honour of = en 


K N 
CU 2 $2 5 or 7; 09 A en 1 L . u 01 92113 , 

Bur hy Ae to Kane and What Bas brought dhe wa 
place whey none but foldicis de 60 be Went 11 
n got bn ar 

To remove thy doubts concernin my „artipal in Nhe „Eloy, 
that I am Ciyremncia the dau of Spit «Ja ee of 8 
F em $ 33>; 1:27 27009 206 5% 1 I 

| ACHILLES. The: 

- Pardo me, ptinceſs, if the reſpect I thee obige m me 

; thou, knowel Lam not permitted bev te e with thee here. 


— — — - 


A nal Ihe Y TE M+N: EST RA. 1 44, DIAG 
Why art thou 2 to avoid me Behold, I offer thee my 
dan ds pledge. 0 7 OR A OT OO oe 


brate. | 
2124 ad; ia. AC HIL LESS. ewt or 
huſband- 4 o g TY L + Aga * 


CLYTEMNESTRA., 
What'doft thou mean, Achilles? Is not this ceremony and this 
pledge authorized. by cuſtom, ſince thou art to marry my r- 


Being al 018 1964 ACH 1 L LE F. Wien 2007 ab A 
Thou ſpeakeſt of marriage certainly J have great reaſon to be 
ſurpriſed ; ſurely it is through ſame miſtake that thou art pleaſed 


to fayour me thus. 1 As 7 Retr 3 BL 4iof 110 
| CLYTEMNEST RR 
T can excuſe thy ſurpriſe, prince: natures . inſpires eve __ 
with ſome diſtruſt of friends whom they are not ha ituated tc 
pecially v when marriage is the fubje& of their diſcourſe, 


e e ee e ow = 

But, princeſs, once more I muſt repeat, I do not comp | 
thee; I have not ſolicited the honour of an allianee with Atri- | 
des, nor have they e CRE: to 5 Rs io ever they had 


ſuch an intention... | 
1 | CL Y- 


% LPHEGENIAjINAULIS. 


N : 
What was is t If chou art aſtoni Ro on Fam 
na leſs amazed at thine, — 4 . 4 " mY 


A CHILL E 8. 1 
I leave thee to judge, which: of ug is, — 4 for fince we do 
nat deſign to deceive each other either t thou or] mult be i reer. 


C LY TE MN ES T R A. N 
ity is this N. Was 1 impoſed al * my 


What indign 
conſent e a chimerical marriage ?--Confuſion ! _ 
"44 . AC HIL LE, 8. u 2 PETIT 


Without FF we are both impact: _ : but let — 
jeſt afflict thee ; deſpiſe ĩt. n 
n=, er YT EMN E 8 T: HA 24 


"of fave thee, prince; it is not poſſible for me to fapy eb 
rs after an. alfrnt which fills me with mays; ud confuſon. 


n 51 phat; Ig ecrE r FA * 
1 more — affront. Til ak ty buſ- 
band Gps 2 4, SLATE 0-4 * 


9 * 4. ”. wo 4 ; 4 


8 CE 1 1 the. TH IK.” —_ 


me he OD MAN owe pines} | 
iu MAN. > 


| * * illuſtrious {kk of 1 00 f£ Ne ; 
1 hare many things to ſaꝝ to thee, and to thee . 55 my bal. 4 


ACHILLES Cy, 


Who art thou ? 
OD MAN. 

Adee this humble ale mi nents e. 
wt ACHILLES... . 


To a doſt chem belong? Not to me, cher ie certain. — 
memnon and I poſſeſs nothing in common. 1 


r 


— TY" |. nd — — LAS FT" go TT w_—_ - 


— 

FTbe earneſt manner in which Achilles admirable ee, and prepares 8 
is intreated to ſtay by this confident, whois for the belief of a cireumſtance, ich would 
going to reveal his maſter's ſecret, has an otherwiſe have appeared inaredibie. 

OLD 
wy + 


IPHIGENIA/IN AULTS. upp 
Oo LD MAN. 1 
SE belong to Agamemmon, to whom Tyndarus gave ma. 
A "__ "CREE DTT TOI 
What is thy buſineſs with me, friend? 
| OLD MAN. 
Art thou alone ? Is there nd perſon hear us? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
ang and ſpeak freely; we are alone. 
| OLD MAN. F 
'Oh 5 8 be propitious, and e thoſe for whom at * 
ſent I employ all my cares . 
| ACHILLES. 
What will this ex i ? Sure he has fone important eſo fo 
dpeaking thus. 
CLYTEMNE'STRA. 
on I conjure thee ; keep me no longer an uh. 
OLD MAN. 
ann eee os e | 
and thy children. 
err un rA 
Tknow thy zeal, thy duty and affedtion ; d 


tached to me. 
OLD MAN. 
2 chat Agamemnon 3 e 
CLYTEMNESTRA.' ey! 
Well do I remember it: Arete der vnd ms to Argos 5 
thou haſt ag ſerved me faithfully. 
OLD MAN. | 
It is juſt, then, that my fidelity to thy huſband ſhould be leſs 
binding than that I owe to thee. | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


wt under thy words. nero — 


vor- 1. , Co e OLD 


R > 


- rf" 
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OLD. MAN. | 
Ah, Clytemneſira, ee e fie tad by ar ber. 


hand. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What do I hear! Oh horror! What haſt thou faid, wreech . 


OLD MAN. 
Alas, unhappy princeſs, the fatal knife * over her innocent 


head. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh miſanbia mother (Ale) Is Agamemnon 1 mad chen ? 


OLD MAN. 
Yes, when Tphigenia i is in queſtion, then he is no longer able to 
hear reaſon. 


CLYTEMNBSTRA. 
By what black demon is he poſſeſſed ? 


OLD MAN. 


He obeys a counterfeited oracle delivered by Calchas, „ek in- 
potts, that a happy 9 only be purchaſed with the * 


of Iphigenia. 
* CLYTEMNESTRA., 


A happy voyage ! to what place? Oh wretched notice dunn 
e 111 father will bby murderer 9 1 argh. 


i WAGED MAN. ey 
To Troy, to recover Helen 


N e eLYTEMNES T R 4. 
How l muſt bem ty prada th 
of Jphigenia ? 1/1 ee 
OLD MAN. e Ar hea 
Agamemnon muſt ſacrifice. her to Diana. Nou. pinch 0 aa 
knowelt the whole ſhocking myſtery. n . 


EY TEM NE S T R A. 
rt — 1 was a pretence to bring 1 me from r. 


Dette [OT ITY DK 


LD MAN. 3 


Kea, 1 that. "RA mighteſt be \prcfualel. thow- gueſt hes to 
Ac 
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c LYTEMNEST RA., 
Alas, and have I conducted thee to death, my child? 


a OLD MAN. I 12 
his, miſery, thisdefiru@iony hon te thecrueity of Aga- 


1 5 
o LYTEMN EST R.. 
Auen bedt Lean 90 longer reſtrain my guſhing tear. 
„M O LDEMAN I 7 | 
las, how weak a reſource is tears in calamities like thine?''- 
CLY TEMNESTRA. 
Putſrom whom hadſt thou this information ? Aft g 7 


0 L D M AN. ls 1521 
1 was ordered to bear a ſecond letter to 1 


CLYTEMNESTR A. 


What was its purport ? to exhort me to bring m Taughter; yo 
the death mat wis prepared f for her, or to > prevent th fatal jours; 


nepglc o An dg l 
OLD MAN. 2 a 


A 


- t. 4 


1 AA 18-7 ya. 


7 


To prevent it. The king again remembered he was a father... 
ee LT EMN EST RM.. 
Ah, wretch, . ee 
OLD MAN. nie I 
Menelaus forced it from me, He i is the, cauſe of all thy my. 


EMNES TRA © ion 1 wan 


Oh wn of $a eus, "a, Oday born, thou beareſt this u ö 
N. I 40 


: ACHILLES. ONSIONLER 
Ye, | princeſs, 1 have heard all; I Bed ent pry 
this affair ; for that they have given me juſtly enraged. 
cher C LYTEMN EST RA. 5 U mem el] 
aig ter, under retence o Mie to thee, is brought 
. to be a 'F i 5 


og .3 £111 A 1 
al 


E | 
242 Coo 2- ACHILLES. 


— CALL 4 4 - 
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1320 2 199310199 nr ©: HE, mn wort 
A has uſed me baſely. n 
3 CLYTEMNESTR 4 
Alas, Achilles, behold me at thy feet: a mortal, as I am, need 
not bluſh to ſupplicate the ſon of a Divinity. Suffer me, ſuffer 
me to kneel : I am a mother, and Lam pleading for a child. Oh 
let theſe tender titles move thee. She is thy bride. Alas ! ſhe 
was to have been thy bride : ſo did I vainly flatter myſelf. For 
thee I brought her hither : : for thee I placed the flowery wreath 
upon her head. Oh wretched Clytemneftra! I crowned the in- 
nocent victim, and led her not to marriage, but to ſlaughter. And 
can Achilles then refuſe to faccour her? Alas, prince, art bot 
indeed the huſband of m Yn Nappy daughter, oo thou haſt been 
called ſo. Oh, by this Low 1 now pouch by the ſoft 
name of mother -(alas, I * not conjure thee by thy own. 
name, which 22 me) 12 5 W da us: v. HG the- 
aßylum we have here, our friend, the Deity whom I unplore. 

* is it paſſible for a poar weak woman to oppoſe. a — 
wonarch, and an obſtinate and ſavage + army ? Oh let my deſ- 
pair be my excuſe for this harſh term. I am not ignorant of its. 
valoux. Dare to aſſiſt us, Prince, and we ſhall be ſecure: but oh, 
if thou doſt abandon us, my en dies, and T ſhall be fore ever 
bee 


Imitations by Ractxz. Hs: 00 TODI1T den 
cure. „ Oubliez une gloire impo immportune: HINDA TO 2mm; 
| "et bariare ancbroadr Caron 
Heureuſe ſi mes pleurs vous peuvent — 2 
Vne mere à vos pieds peut tomber ſans rougir.. 
_ Ceeſt votre Epoule; helas 2 qui vous. eſt enlevce: 
Dans cet hereux'eſpoir je avoir Elevee. |, © 
C'eft vous que nous cherchions ſur ce funeſte wok 
Et votre hom. Seigneur, Va conduitea la mort. 
| 4ra-t-elle des Dienx implorant la juſtice,. | 
Emdraſter fey Autets pares pour ſon ſdnplice ? 
Ile na que vous ſeul. © Vous'etes ences lieux, 
Son pere, OnEpour,. ſon afyle, ſes Dieux, Ke. Act. Ul. Sc. v. 


+ Clytemneſtta- calls the Grecian army 1 ſhall be pardoned for having rather ren- 
obſtinate add favage. She adds, xprowe dered the thought than the expreſſion: ras 
#5res bee, however uſeful it may be, doubt-  duttore traditore,. fays the Italian proverb. 
leſs, becauſe {he is afraid of offending-the I am afraid that I have bee but too faith 
warlike Achilles, by ſpeaking diſreſpectfully ful a tranſlator at the expence of the origi-. 

of the oy -otherwiſe this inſipid palliation, nal, and my own yerſton likewiſe, 
would ſpoi) an excallent ſpeech,. and I hope 

CHO- 


nN IN AULTS 350 
CHORUS... : 70 12 


nat how ſtrong thy feelings in a mother's heart! Va 
Happy queen, to what extremitiesis/{he,zeduced |, . nnSmEgA 


1 ACHILLES 


"IT will no al bas. thou. mauivett; p ls, 3 
Bas not enden me e to 5e eons of others a 


Ma CH ORVUSs la, ' [93 110} e 
such is the a of the hero and DN 
their actions. 59 0 
C HTE. LESS. 0 a 
„There are conjunctures when le is whine; 
there are others, when even its exceſs is ſafe! I have learned | 
frankneſs and ſincerity from the wiſe leſſons of Chiron, oo revered 
preceptor. The Atrides have always found me as ready to obey 
their juſt commands, as to oppoſe them when Key. —_ 
ent with my honour.. I love my liberty, and w a 
heart as free and independent as I is in Aulis. i. Queen) tho * tree ti 
. ſecurely rely upon my aid ; thou ſhalt not 
from a huſband. Expect from me all that thou eee r + 
pet from a prince, who, though young, is deeply” affeftedwirh- 
thy misfortunes, and intereſted” to e thee from them. No, 
Clytemneſtra, thy daughter ſhall not die + tHe BT: 


non ſhall not lay "his loody hands es Whois deſ- 
tined for my wife. The 5 — 5 all no longer veil his 
treachery under the ſanction of my name O ds - hall the 


name of Achilles be fatal to Iphigema'? Alas, ſhall I point the 
murdering knife at her helpleſs boſom ?. Her father i is her  affaffin ; 


wry 


- Invitations by Racmz. . Tha 
— a IS.. 
* »- Madame, je me tais & demeure immobile. | 
Aſt-ce à moi que Von parle, & connoit-on Achille. - 
Une mere pour vous eroitdevoir me prier: . 
Une reine a mes pieds ſe vent humilier. 
Et me deſhonorant par d' injuſtes allarmes 
Pour attendrir mon cœut on à recouss aux larmes. 
Qui doit prendre & vos jour ꝓlus Tinterst.que moi ? - 
Ahl fans doute, on Yen peut repoſer ſur · ma foi. 


x pogo * we rr & quoi qu on entrepreane, - | e 


e teponds d une vie of Jrtache la mienn on 

ais ma juſte douleur va plus loins mengager. ah wt 

 Ceeſt peu de vous defendre, & je cours vous vevgers Al 
Et punir A la fois le cruel ſtratagi me, 

Wi ole de mon nom arm cor rows, he. "A UK Se. VI. 

TE: : l Ji. 102" 2989 18 { u Nuo but. 
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but never — I perſuade myſelf that I am innocent of her death, if 
J ſuffer her to be ſacrificed under the pretence of her marriage to 
ne. Oh, I ſhould, be the baſeſt of the Greeks ; the infamy of 
fenelius would be leſs than mine: I ſhould be unworthy to be 
called the ſon of Thetis, if I became the miniſter of Agamemnon's 
cruelty. Be comforted, Clytemneſtra. Svypile , from whence the 
Atridæ drew their origin, ” ſhall live eternally 3 in the memory of 
mankind, and the country where Achilles was born ſhall fall into 
oblivion, ere thy huſband ſhall lay his ſacrilegious hands upon thy 
daughter, I ſwear by Nereus, the God who lives beneath the 
ocean, by him, by the iKuſtrions father of the Goddeſs who gave 
me — I ſwear, that Calchas ſhall lay aſide his preparations for 
this inhuman dacrifice. What have we to do with theſe preſump- 
tuous diviners, this prieſtly race? Impoſture is, their trade; they 
ſpęak by chance, and oftener ſpeak lies than truth, ,whok & whole / 
ſcience; is: governed by events. Do not imagine that the ſoft tie 
with which thou didſt flatter me, is my only motiye for engaging 
thus, warmly in the defence of Iphigenia; the injury I have 
ſuffered — 4 W- is alone ſufficient to animate me on this 
pag 4+ Has he not E y to love the SC? 2 If TI 
am ſo as to obtain her from thy hand, ſhall — Agamem- 
non 8 of a lover 40 a huſband ? If it was bes 
ceſſaty that ſo dear a victim ſhonld be delivered to the Greeks 3 6 
if the intereſt of Greece demanded it, + Achilles would be capable 
of ſacrificing his love to the public good. But tho Lam now... 
by the Atridæ, I Pil make them ſei that, ast a 
Friend or fee, Achilles is not to be contemned. This — which 
ſhall taſte of blood before I plunge it into Trojan boſoms, this 
word ſhall puniſh the inſolence of thoſe ho dare to ſotce thy 
daughter from me- e eaſy, princeſs; thou haſt implored the 
ſiſtance of Achilles, as of a God : 5 ho not a God but I would 
become one to ſerve thee. 4174 2 


1 " » Wm Aa. OM 


Winne 

* Sypile/ was a city ef Lydit where Tan- haughty han 0 winks: See the parallel be- 

- talus dwelt, who was the father of Niobe, tween the Greek and French Iphigenia, to- 
from whom Agamemnon and Menelaus were wards the end, 

deſcended., The compariſanof Sypile wih t Canterus and other commentators _ 8 
the country where Achilles was born, I owe tranſlated this paſſage” thus, 5. 


0 


Dos Ae 
to Barnes interpretation. Tbe other com- ech, Lene g God, b. 1 may my 


mentators have dot nen che ſenſe of this Become one, © This is fhockin 
Paſſa 


Achilles is neither a French nor a Roman, The reader, will judge-whether I am to be 
herd. His Character is? more gerce and condemned for giving it this term. 


* | CH O- 


* e 


no ould not de guilty of ſuch an 


+ Tits d 4 is pap very galant, ben He means @vi, I wnſd beeome ant, for iber. i 


a 3 1 rr \ & 7 28 
1PHIGENTA IN ati1s. is; 

--» 2-4 : * A2 11 1 Ver MENG 1 180 10 700 40 a 
nene OY "CHO RUS 2d of 454 ab ! 

On Achilles, theſe generous ſentiments are watth) Of He 25 
of the Goddeſs 2 ech 21s] e hee, and 
1 S LYTE MN EST KA. leur 
What ſhall T ſay, prince? Such generofity. claims all the praiſe 
that gratitude can pay : but ſtill I fear to diſpleaſe thee; for well I 
know, that heroes like Achilles love not toheat theit own praiſe. Alas, 
ought Inot to bluſk, that I ean only thank thee with my tears; TAB 
talk to thee on no other ſubject hut, my grief, which carinot ba felt 
I can by thee---Ah, what does my diſtraction ſay ?: Thou who Haſt 


to not Sd olls? 


had the goodneſs to conſole me, to offer me thy aid in this diſtreſb, 
mult needs. be affected by it. Continue then thy pity to an unh 
mother : alas, I flattered myſelf that I ſhould call-Ackilles Kyi 
Vain hope! fate would not grant me ſuch a dleſſing ; and this is 
my firſt misfortune. But can there be a more unfortunate preſage 
for thy marriage than the murder of thy deſtined- bride?ꝰ In this ca- 
lamity thou, as well as I art intereſted Vet why ſhould I im. 
portune thee thus ? Thou haſt already declared that. my daugh- 
ter's'fate depends on thee Say, prince, ſhall this unhappy; $dugh-"*: 
ter fall proſtrate at thy feet to thank. thee. for this gootneſs.? ©"! 
know, that by the ſtrict laws of decency, ſhe ought not torappenr® 7 
before thee — yet if thou doſt wiſh to ſee her, myſelf will tead the 
bluſhing virgin hither? but if thou wilt diſpenſe with her apprar- 
— grant yo the mother's. tears, what from her idncotnds en 

0 might be obtained. 1 „en et Glut t 0 DES - 
2 id RR nga, | | 490 — 10 alts3; lad 


* 2 xp | | +tids! / 4 4 

e111 27150106 - £1810" A Cc H I L LES. „ Fins lle Dio 
1 _— ww rs * 2 , - , 

No; Clytemneſtra, let the princeſs remain in. her apartment: 


would not wound her modeſ try. 
Dluno n 10 c Ty T E. MN E 8 TRA 61 20 200999 


Vet it is juſt that The ſhould come, and-thank hor great deliver 
Meeren 901 9% n | e rw ods eh sul 


"UE gi! t | A T H I L. L. E 8. N | gent hi 44 Rs R 
Permit me to repeat, that Lwill not wound the modeſty of the 
princeſs, by deſiring to ſee her: we muſt take care not to deſerve- 
the reproach of imprudence, not afford a ſubject for the cenſutes o 
1 Nenn 2 . . l 

a numerous arg. Lhaye already told thee, that without this uſe-. 
es ſtep, my ardor to ſerve thee will be nd leſß, If Iphigenia can 
no otherwiſe be preferyed but by fighting for her, my off is 

r: 2007 11 eee ee nee 

GHY | 


38% TPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 
already. taken; rely ſecurely on me, Clytemneſtra, I will reſtore thy 
daughter to thee , or periſh in the attempt. 
 CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh, may'ſt thou live, prince; live, and be ever happy. 
ACHILLES. 
But that we may the better ſucceed in our deſign, permit ma. 
«oh queen, to offer theeany advice. 
| CLYTEMNESTRA 
Speak. I will be wholly governed by it. 
| ACHILLES. 
Let us firſt endeavour to make Agamemnon reſume. the ſenti- 
ments of a father. 
| CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah, the attempt will be fruitleſs; he fears the army. 
| ACHILLES. 
Whatever his arguments are, we may oppoſe them with others. 
| CLYTEMNESTRA.. 
Alas, I have no hope that I ſhall prevail upon him; but I will 


obey thee. 
AaACHI4 3 8: 


| + So, princek, proſtrate thyſelf at his feet, conjure him not te 
in this inhuman facrifice ; if he is deaf to thy prayers, re- 
turn to me: but if thou prevaileſt, thou wilt have no more occafion 


For my affiſtance ; Iphigenia will be delivered, I ſhall no longer 
be an enemy to Agamemnon, and be lefs blamed by the Greeks, 


for having had recourſe to gentle methods rather than to arms, 


e The text adds, bur if I proferce ber, I would not be endured by the French. The 
Hall not periſh. This lengthening of the Greek writers always abounded in ſuch fort _ 
thought, which is pleaſing in the Greek, of alternatives. 
| Imitations by Racix na. 
Acniiis a CLytenxESTRA & Irnicentrs. 
+ Enfin vous le voulez. Il faut done vous complaire-: 
Donnez-lui Pune & Pautre un conſeil ſalutaire: 
Rapellez fa raiſon, perfuadez-le bien 


Pour vous, pour mon repos, & ſur- tout pour le ſien. 
Je perds trop de momens en des diſcours frivoles: 


faut des actions & non pas des paroles. Act III. Sc. VII. 
| thou 
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thou wilt enjoy the ſatisfaction of preſerving thy abe with 


out incurring che rea of thy huſband, and 
my aid. * 4 * * irn 
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* Wiſdom ſpeaks in thy words: Iwill do as thou haſt direded, 
But if I ſhould not ſucceed, where ſhall I fee. Achilles A where 
find that arm, that firm ſupport in my mifortunes? 


z-£ACHIL LE S8. 

I will not go far from hence, . princeſs: I will appear when my 
preſence is neceſſary, and ſpare ”= the confuſion of ſhewing thy 
tears and thy diſtreſs to a tote army. Sacred from public view 
ſhould be the forrow of a queen, the daughter of the great Tyn- 
darus, a name ſo honoured by the Greeks. zer the e 


CLYTEMNESTR A 


Prince, I will obey thee. Oh, if there be Gods, who love and 
ow reward the juſt (and if there are not, what will become of 


beef virtue 9 may ey ſhower their one e 


Wr 


ne 
* * e Come 
jorge — i 0 H OR bog ; 48h Af in 1 = 5 


F Ah, hapleſs Iphigenia, how little do "ou b als re-srfornz, 
ſemble thoſe of Thetis'! Gods, with what luſtre did Hymen then 
— to grace — ——— —— + 
ybian flute — reed; and e lot late; 
ht regulates the mary Ge, 


* * U 
Imitations by Racune, 
Seigneur daignez m'attendre, & ne la point quitter : 
A mon perfide ẽpoux, je cours me preſenter, | 
11 ne ſoutiendra point la fureur qui m' anime 
II faudra que Calchas cherche une autre victime. A III. Sc. V. 


+ This addition ariſes from the ſubject. It is the ground of the whole Chorus. 
Vor. I. Ddd notes 


AxT1STRO- 
PHE, 


Eyope. 
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notes ! The ſoul of harmony breathed in their charming ſong: their 
ſong to Peleus and Thetis raiſed. The foreſt of Pelion, and the 
mountains of the Centaurs, were the ſcenes of theſe rejoicings. 
The blooming Ganymede, beloved by Jove, poured the delicious 
nectar into cups * gold, while the fifty daughters of Nereus 
danced round the happy pur. | 

Thither run the Centaurs crowned with ruſhes, and bearing 
their wooden bows and arrows in their hands. In crowds they 
ran to partake the feaſt of the Divinities, and ſhare the joys of 
Bacchus. The virgins of Theſſalia ſung hymns in honour of the 
Goddeſs Thetis ; and Apollo, to whom all futurity is open, and 
Chiron, who knew the origin of the Muſes, promiſed an Achilles 
to the happy pair; Achilles, who, they ſaid, ſhould one day en- 


ter the fields of Troy, and with his Myrmidons ſubvert great 
- Priam's kingdom: that the young hero ſhould appear there in ce- 


leſtial armour, wrought by the hands of Vulcan, the gift of his 
immortal mother *. The Gods themſelves ſung the praiſes of the 


bride and bridegroom. | 
But thou, unhappy Iphigenia, art crowned with flowers by the 


inhuman Greeks; with fillets they bind thy beauteous brow, they 
- plunge the ſacred knife in thy fair boſom. Alas, thy fate reſembles 


that of a young tender heifer which had left its cave, and wander- 


ed o'er the mountains where it fed, delighted with the found of 


rural muſic. Thus wett thou, fair unhappy princeſs, brought up 
in the boſom of an indulgent mother, who deſtined thee for a happy 
bride. Ah, what can now preſerve thee, the graces of thy bloom- 
ing youth and beauty, or the more awful charms of virtue? Alas, 
in this degenerate age, impiety raiſes her head, and triumphs, 
while virtue, neglected virtue, is trampled under foot. Oh mor- 
tals, learn to fear the powerful vengeance of the Gods. | 


* Barnes gives another ſenſe to this given it is more delicate and natural. Thetis 
phraſe. The Greek wpwra; ſignifies, accord- was a goddeſs, Peleus a mortal: therefore it 
ing to him, that the Gods celebrated the nup- ſeems reaſonable, that the praiſes of the 
tials of Thetis, as being the chief of the Nereids, bride ſhould precede thoſe of the bride- 
and the hymeneal: of Pelexs. The ſenſe I have groom. | 


ATT 
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ACT te FIFTH. 
SCENE the FIRST. 


CLYTEMNESTRA: 


LAS, in vain have I in the palace ſought my barbarous huf- 
band; in vain do I ſeek him here: he flies me, he ſhuns my 
reſence . Mean time, my wretched daughter, c'er ſince ſhe 
knew the doom her father has paſſed on her, abandons herſelf to 
tears and groans. Ha! he comes ; this cruel, this unnatural fa- 


ther, who would plunge a poniard into the boſoms of his children. 


SCENE the SE CO N D. 
 CLYTEMNESTRA, AGAMEMNON. 


AGAMEMNON. : 

| Clytemneſtra, I am glad I have met thee alone: I have many 
things to ſay to ſay to thee, which thy daughter ought not to hear, 
CLVYTEMNEST RA. 

Well, what is this new myſtery ? 

| AGAMEMNON, | 

+ Send Iphigenia alone with me to the altar. All is ready; the 
luſtral water, the cakes for immolation, the ſacred fire in which 
they are to be thrown, and the victims, whoſe blood is to be ſhed 
in honour of Diana, before the nuptials of Iphigenia are performed. 
| CLYTEMNESTRA' + 
+ Thou ſpeakeſt well, but thy deſigns, Agamemnon, what 
2 Weg | | - —- —thall 


— 


Imitations by Racine, | 
CLYTEMNESTRE * Touteſt perdu, Seigneur, fi vous ne nous ſauvez: 


a ACCHILLE. Agamemnon m'evite, & craignant mon viſage, 
I Ii me fait de Fautel refuſer le paſſage, &. Ac III. Sc. VII. 


AGAMEMNON, + Calchas eſt pret, Madame, & Pautel eſt pare : 
Pai fait ce que m*ordonne une devoir legitime. Act VI. Sc. III. 


CLyTeMnesTRE, | Venez, venez, ma fille; on n'attend plus que vous. 
Venez, remercier un pere qui yous aime, 
Et qui veut aVautel vous conduire lui meme. (ig 
Ddd 2 AQa- 


— — 
— — —— ¶ — — 


— ——— — — 


- ſhall aſk thee. 
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ſhall I call them ?---Appear, my daughter, thy father waits thee: 
thou knoweſt already what his tenderneſs has reſolved on. Come, 
Iphigenia, and bring with thee under thy veil thy infant brother-- 
See, the is here: hear her, and then hear me. 


8C EN me; I. HN IX D. 


IPHIGENIA, CLYTEMNESTRA, AGAMEM- 
| NON, the CHORUS. 


AGAMEMNON. 
My daughter---ha! what mean theſe tears? why doſt thou 
look thus movingly upon me? and now thou bendeſt thy eyes to 
earth, and hideſt them with thy veil. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Oh heaven! where ſhallI begin the fad enumeration of my mi- 
ſeries ? the paſt ®, the preſent, and the future, overwhelm me, 
and confound my labouring thought! | 
| AGAMEMNON. 

What means this grief and this confuſion ? Have Fey agreed 
together to alarm me ? Terror and amazement have poſleſſed the 
mother and the daughter. | 


CLYTEMNESTR®RA. | 
Agamemnon, now anſwer, but anſwer truly to the queſtion I 


AGAMEMN ON. 
Speak, I will anſwer as I ought. 


CLYTTENMNTVWMESTR A. 
Haſt thou then, inhuman father, haſt thou reſolved to murder 
thy child and mine ? 
63 Que vois je ? quel diſcours! ma fille vous pleurez, 
Et baifſez devant moi vos yeux mal aſſures. 


Quel trouble ! mais tout pleure, & la fille & la mere. 
Ah, malheureux, Arcas, tu m'as trahi. Ibid. Sc. IV. 


„See the Greek, dra yay wore able to believe that Iphigenia would ſay, / 
Nfieae Nai, rata ug urd roc, x53 lieu Tarexs. know not where to begin the recital of my mi/- 
The meaning of this paſſage, according to fortunes, if I muſt repeat them all, the firſt, the 
all the interpreters of it, is, for in every di/- laft, and all the others ; that is, the paſt, the 
courſe there ſhould be a beginning, a middle, and preſent, and the future; and this is the turn 
ax end. But it is not in this manner that I have choſen to give it. 
grief expreſſes itſelf. Is it not more reaſon- 


AG A- 
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| AGAMEMNON. 
| Oh Gods ! what horrid words are theſe! What a fulpichw, 
Clytemneſtra, haſt thou entertained! 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Once more, oh Agamemnon, I repeat it, anſwer me this 


- queſtion. 
AGAMEMN ON. 
Put not ſuch ſtrange queſtions to me, and I will anſwer thee. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
This is my queſtion, ſeek not to evade it. 


AGAMEMN ON. | 
oh fortune! oh deſtiny, oh thou black demon, the author of 


my woes 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas, this demon has undone us all. 
AGAMEMNON.... : 
Clytemneſtra, of whom doſt thou complain? 
| CLYTEMNESTRA. - | 
Ah, thou barbarian; and dareſt thou aſk this? ? thy artifice de- 


ſtroys itſelf. 
| AGAMEMNON. 2 
Oh heaven, I am betrayed 


CLYTEMNESTR A. 


Why this diſſimulation? I know all the horrid myſtery: thy 
ſighs, thy tears, even thy filence, ſhews thy treacherous deſigns. 


"AGAMEMNON [Ajae.] 


I muſt be filent : for oh, it is too much to add impoſture to my | 
other miſeries. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Hear me, Agamemnon, for 1 will ſpeak without diſguiſe ; my 
meaning ſhall not be wrapt up in riddles--Oh, what a huſband have 
I found 1 in thee, thou cruel one ! a raviſher, who forced me to his 


— — ä =" id, 


Imitations by Racme. ; 
CLyYTEMNESTRA- * Pourquoi feindre à nos yeux une fauſſe triſteſſe, &, Act IV. Sc. IV. 


bed, 
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bed, after he had murdeted * Tantalus, my firſt huſband, and 
from my boſom ſnatched my infant ſon, — gave him death be- 
fore my eyes. My brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, to revenge me, 
took up arms: then thou hadſt recourſe to Tyndarus, fell at his 
fect, and meanly implored his mercy. The good old man ſhield- 
ed thee from my vengeance; I was perſuaded to pardon what was 
paſt, and to receive thee for my huſband. How irreptoachable 
my conduct + fince has been, thou wert thyſelf a witneſs. Thou 
didſt increaſe in wealth and power; abroad revered, happy at 
home; and to crown all, I brought thee three lovely daughters, and 
this dear infant : and now how am I rewarded for theſe bleſſings ? 
Thou robb'ſt me of my daughter. Say then, inhuman, if I ſhould 
aſk thee, why thou-would'it facrifice her, what anſwer would'ſt 
thou make? But thou art flent. I will anſwer for thee, then. 
My daughter is to be ſacrificed that Menelaus may recover Helen 3. 
Oh heaven ! and muſt we ſhed the innocent blood of our children, 
for an ungrateful woman, who has abandoned her lord! Muſt we 
purchaſe what we hate the moſt with the death of thoſe who are 
deareſt to us? Ah, cruel Agamemnon, if the Trojan war forces 
thee to leave me, how ſhall I upport my miſerable ſolitude with- 
out my daughter? What ſentiments ſhall I entertain of thee, when 
I in vain aſk for my Iphigenia; when wild with grief I ſeek for 

her among her ſiſters, and hopeleſs ever to behold her more, I 
wring my wretched- hands, and oh, my child, I cry, my deareſt 
Iphigenia, thou art dead! thy father murdered thee ! Such is his 


Homer ſays that this princeſs was firſt + Clytemneſtra had no reaſon to boaſt thus 


married to Agamemnon. Euripides ſuppo- 
ſes that ſhe had a former huſband, whoſe 
name was Tantalss. Euſtatheus por bt 
ſecond beat of the Iliad. Barnes adds, and 
with reaſon, that this is not the Tantalus, 
who was the father to Pelops, and grand- 


afterwards of her conjugal fidelity ; and her 
reproaches ſhew, that ſhe repented perhaps 
already : her amour with Egiſtheus, and the 
murder of Agamemnon revenged thoſe 
crimes with which ſhe reproaches this un- 
fortunate huſband. 


father of Agamemnon. No certainly ; for he 
was the ſon of Thyeſtes. 


Imitations by Racine. 


CLyYTEMNzZ5TRE. f Si du crime d' Helene on punit ſa famille, 
Faites chercher a Sparte Hermione a fille. 
Laiſſez a Menclas racheter d'un tel prix 

Sa coupable moitie dont il eſt trop epris. 
Mais vous, quelles fureurs vous rendent ſa victime ? 
Pourquoi vous imputer la peine de fon crime; 
Pourqui moi-meme enfin me dechirant le flanc 

Payer fafolle amour du plus pur de mon ſang ? Act IV. Sc. IV. 


5 tender- 
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tenderneſs for his family, and ſuch the fatal example he has left 
them. For oh, barbarian, what ought to hinder my daughter and 
myſelf from puniſhing thee by 'a death us cruel as that thou haſt 
prepared for us ?-- Alas, what have I aid? Do not, Agamemnon, 
ah, do not drive to deſpair a wretched mother ! oh, force her not 
to hate thee !--But ſhouldſt thou facrifice thy child, what, prayers 
wilt thou offer to the Gods with ſuch a victim? What bleſſing 
wilt thou implore of them, while thou art murdering thy child 
A ſafe return to Argos ? a return as fatal as thy departure would 
be ſhameful, ſure ! Can I wiſh, can I implore this for thee ? What 
notion ſhould I have of the juſtice of the Gods, if Iimplored their 
| favour for a parricide ? But ſuppoſe it is granted, how ſhall we 
welcome thee when thou doſt return to Argos? Wilt thou em- 
brace thy children? Oh, Agamemnon, this tender conſolation is 
loſt to thee for ever. Which of them will venture to approach a 
father who coolly maſſacres them? Thou anſwereſt not. Ah, 
ſure this filence 1s a proof -my reaſons are convincing. Hear-me 
then a moment longer.“ Are no other titles pleaſing in thy ears, 
but thoſe of general and of king? Haſt thou forgot thou art a fa- 
ther alſo ? 15 thou haſt not, ſpeak to the Greeks like one. Why 
doſt thou not ſay to them, Oh Greeks, you wiſh with ardor to 
« fail to Troy. Well, I conſent to it; but let the lot decide which 
« of us ſhall ſacrifice his child to purchaſe favourable winds”---Is 
not the intereſt common ? common then the danger ought to be. 
Art thou the only one who muſt give Greece a victim? Is it not 
more reaſonable, that Menelaus ſhould ſacrifice Hermione in her 
mother's cauſe ? Shall my virtue, my tenderneſs, and fidelity, be 
rewarded by my daughter's death, while the. guilty Helen,. more 
fortunate than I, returns with her's triumphant and adored to 
Sparta? If my arguments are weak, it is eaſy to anſwer them; 
but if thou feeleſt their force, oh, be again my huſband, reſtore 
me my Iphigenia, reſtore her to thyſelt. | 


— 


_ 


| | Imitations by *Racins. _ 
CuyTewnestre, Mais non: Pamour d'un frere, & ſon honheur bleſſe 
Sont les moindres des foins dont vous etes preſſe. 
Cette ſoif de regner que rien ne peut Eteindre, 
Lorgueil de voir vingt rois vous ſervir & vous.craindre, .. 
Tous le droits de empire en vos mains confies, | | 
Cruel, c'eſt a ces Dieux que vous ſacrifiez, c. Ad IV. Sc. V. 


CH 0- 
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CHORUS. | | 

Oh Agamemnon, ſuffer thyſelf to be moved ; nature requires 
thee to ſpare thy children's blood : parental tenderneſs may be 
owned by all mankind. 

| LE SEEG EN TA; 

Oh, my father, if I poſſefled the eloquence of Orpheus, were 
mine the art of giving ſenſibility to rocks and ſtones, if the power 
of ſoftening hearts were mine, all would I now employ to move a 


father's pity ! Alas, my only eloquence is tears---I weep; it isall - 


I can do. Thus #1 N at thy feet, my only plea for mercy is 
the title of thy daughter. Oh take not from me that life I have 
received from thee, while yet life has its charms, and force me 
not, ere fate and nature ſummon me to ſee the gloomy regions of the 
dead. +1T was the firſt who called thee by the foft name of fa- 
ther, and whom thou honouredſt with the tender name of child: 
'twas I whom firſt thou receivedſt into thy fond arms, and who was 
long the only object of a father's tenderneſs. Alas, thou uſedſt 
then to ſay to me: Oh my daughter, ſhall I be fo happy as to ſee 
thee flouriſhing. and revered in the houſe of a huſband worthy of 
thee and me ? Then hanging on thy neck, and kiffing that auguſt 
face, which I now touch with my hands, and ſhall I, my deareſt 
father, I replied, ſhall I enjoy the ſatisfaction of receiving thee in 
my own palace, and by my filial cares and tenderneſs repay thy age 
that gratitude T owe thee? Oh, theſe ſoft converſations are ever 
preſent to my mind. Alas, thou haſt forgot them, and all thy 
thoughts are beat upon 1 me. Oh quit, my father, quit 
this thocking purpoſe ! Ah, ſpare thy Iphigenia ! I conjure cher 
by the manes of Pelops and of Atreus, by my unhappy mother, who 
gave me to the world with pain, and who now fuffereſt on my account 
the ſharper agonies of a ſecond child- birth! Alas, what have 1 
to do with Paris and Helen ? why wilt thou ſacrifice me for their 
crimes ? Oh look on me, my father; hide not thy face from me ; 
deny not thy ſoft embraces to thy child, whom thou haſt doomed to 


* This ſpeech begins a little like an harangue. The Greeks were naturally haranguers. 


Imitations by Ractxx. 
Irnickxig. Fine d' Agamemnon c'eſt moi qui la premiere, 

Seigneur, vous appellai de ce doux nom de pere. 
Ceſt moi, qui ſi long- tems le plaĩſir de vos yeux 
Vous ai fait de ce nom remercier les Dieux, 
Et pour qui tant de fois prodiguant vos careſſes, 
Vous navez point du ſang dedaigne les foĩbleſſes. Act of me 

death: 
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death : if all = Sor and prayers are fruitleſs, give me at leaſt 
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this laſt-dear pledge of thy affection--Aſſiſt me, oh my brother; 
alas, what aſſiſtance can thy tender age afford me? yet thou 
canſt weep, ſweet infant; thy little heart is ſenſible to compaſſion: 
aid me, then, with thy tears to move a father, and fave thy ſiſter's 
life. Behold him; his ſpeechleſs grief pleads for me. Gh, give 
"I to tenderneſs and pity. See at thy feet two ſuppliants, who 
call thee father; one yet a child, the other in youth's firſt bloom. 
Reject us not. Oh, conſider, that nothing is to mortals ſo dear 
as life; nothing fo terrible as death: madneſs only can render 
death deſirable; even a wretched life is prized more than the moſt 

. glorious death. | . 

CHORUS. 


Oh Helen, in what miſeries has thy guilt involved the Atridæ, 
and their children 2 
| AGAMEMNON. 

*I ſhould be loſt to reaſon, if I did not love my children: even 
now my bleeding heart is torn with anguiſh ; but ruin waits me if 
'Tyield. Barbarous as my purpoſe: ſeems, it would be cruelty to 
forgo it Oh, Clyt „ this formidable fleet, theſe power- 

ful kings, againſt whoſe efforts Troy will be.impregnable, inacceſ- 
ſible its ports, till Iphigenia dies, ſo gager their defire to fail to 
Troy, dee it reſembles.madneſs :. they burn with, ardor to reach 


that barbarous land, and to exterminate the raviſhers of our wives. 


Should I elude the oracle which Calchas has pronounced, this fu- 

rious army would invade my kingdom, and all my children would 
become victims to their rage: neither thee nor myſelf would their 
vild reſentment ſpare. | Judge, then, whether it be in my power 
to ſave my A Oh, think not, my child, that Menelaus 
has enſlaved me to his will : it is oo ar rage 3 thee : = 
public li muſt be purchaſed with thy blood, and my etern 
1 : _ muſt die, my Iphigenia, to teach thoſe proud bar- 


barians, that the Greeks ſuffer not raviſhers to eſcape unpuniſhed. 


— — — — — _ * 
— * I "Tx * 9 — GEES SS 11 


Imitations by Racine Fei | * 
| Acanzmnon. * Pour defendre vos jours de leurs loix meurtrieres, | 
| Mon amour n'avoit pas àttendu vos prieres---&c, AR IV. Sc. IV. 


Vor. I. | E e e ' SCENE 
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*SCENE the FOURTH. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHIGENIA, the CHORUS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Ah, the barbarian flies, and delivers thee to death! Oh my 
child! oh ſtrangers ! oh wretched mother ! 


IPHIGENTIA. 


+ The ſame complaints ſuit my fad fortune. Oh my mother! 
oh Clytemneſtra! no more ſhall I behold the ſun.: this is the laſt 
of my days. Ye foreſts of Phrygia, ye mountains of Ida, where Paris 
fnatched fromthe boſom of his mother was expoſed; you whoſe name 
he bears, why did you not put aſhort period to his fatal life? why 
did he become a ſhepherd ? why was he ſuffered-to lead his flocks 
to the borders of a clear fountain, and in a meadow enameled 
with flowers, worthy to be gathered by the Goddeſſes? Alas! 
thither they came to. uy misfortune. The haughty Venus, who 
boaſts her empire over hearts: the warlike Pallas, and the wife of 
Jove, contended for the prize of beauty. Oh Paris, thy deteſted 
judgment gives glory to the Greeks, and gives me death ! 


CHORUS. 
Ah, Iovely Iphigenia, thou art the victim choſen by Diana to. 
open the way to Ilion! 755 
IPH IGENI A. 
Oh, Clytemneſtra, oh, my mother, death is leſs terrible than 
the thoughts that he to whom I owe my being abandons and be- 
trays me- Oh how miſerable has Helen made me] For her I die, 


and die by the cruel hand of a father; a father deaf to the voice 
of nature. Why didſt thou, Aulis, receive into thy ports the Grecian 


LꝛIn this ſcene Euripides changes the + Euripides ſays, the ſame meaſure of 
meaſure of his verſe, as likewiſe in the verſe ſuits with my fortune. This is a 
ſeventh and eighth ſcenes of the fame act, glaring fault. The actor ought. never to 
and in all the Choruſes. The cadence he ſeem conſcious that he ſpeaks in verſe. The 
uſes here is ſhorter, more animated, and language he uſes in order to pleaſe the ear 
more expreſſive of grief. I have endeavour- ought inſenſibly to paſs for ordinary lan- 
ed to give this turn to my tranſlation as far guage. I muſt ſuppoſe that I hear Iphi- 
as it was poſſible. It muſt be obſerved, that genia ſpeak herſelf, and not the poet. 
Clytemneſtra in this ſcene falls into a ſwoon a 

in the arms of her women, when Iphigenia 


kaves ker. 
7 ſhips ? 
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ſhips ? Ye winds, the authors of my woes, why did you not bear 
the fleet to Troy? Ah, why detain it on the Euripus ? ---- But 
Jupiter, the maſter of the winds, diſpoſes as he pleaſes of their 
breath to mortals : to ſome propitious, to others unfavourable ; to 
theſe he gives a happy voyage, thoſe he detains reluctant in the 
port; he diſpenſes joy and ſorrow at his will. Ah, how wretched 
is the condition of mankind ! and death, muſt death be added alſo 
to their miſeries ? | 
CHORUS. 

Alas, alas, the daughter of Tyndarus is the fruitful ſource of 
| thoſe misfortunes which affli the Greeks ! but thou, lovely and 
_ unhappy victim, are moſt to be lamented. 


SCENE the FI F T H. 


IPHIGENIA, CLYTEMNESTRA, the CHORUS, 
ACHILLES, and SOLDIERS. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Ah, whoare theſe men ? I tremble at their ſight. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Be not alarmed, my child ; behold Achilles, behold the huſband 
for whom I brought thee hither. þ ewe 


IPHIGENTIA. | 
Let me inſtantly retire into the palace, and hide me from his 


CTLYTEMNESTRA. | 
Whom is it thou wouldſt fly, Iphigenia ? thy deliverer ? 
IPHIGENI A. 
Ves, I would avoid Achilles: I dare not look upon him. 


C LVYVTEMNE STR A. 
Why, my child ? 5 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Ah, the ſad event of this marriage fills me with confuſion. 


t This ſentence, extravagant in its proper a moral one, which the poet had _— 
* ſenſe, contains, as may be eaſily perceived, in view. principally 


Eee 2 C- 
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Stay, Tphigenia; love will have no part in this converſationi 


This reſerve is now unſeaſonable. It will not ſave thee, if 


be a poſſibility of ſaving thee. 


ACHILLES. 
O Clytemneſtra, how greatly do I pity thee. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Thou haſt but too much cauſe, prince. 
ACHILLES. 


yet there 


Nothing but confuſed cries are heard among the army. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas, on whoſe account? Oh ſpeak. 
ACHILLES. 
On Iphigenia's. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Oh fatal omen 
ACHIL LES. 
The whole army demands the victim. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And does none oppoſe theſe clamours ? | 
| ACHILLES. 
I myſelf have been in danger of--- 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Of what ? | | 
ACHILLES. 
* Of dying by their fury. 


CLYTEMNESTR A- 


What! for attempting to preſerve my daughter? 
ACHILLES. 
Tas that provoked them. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What raſh inſolent dared to attempt thy life? 


— CCC 


Of being ſtoned by them. 


ACHILLES. 
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„„ ACH * E 8. 
Not one, but all the Greeks. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Did not thy ſoldiers fly to thy aſſiſtance ? 


ACHILLES. 
They were the firſt ts riſe againſt me. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas, my child, it is paſt; we are undone | | 
5 - 1 ACHILLES. 
ey were bold ck to tell me, I was unworthy of a bride 
whom I preferred to the ſafety of Greece. 0 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What didſt thou fay to them, prince? 
my CHILLES. 
Spare, at leaſt, ſaid I, the princeſs, who was to have been my 


wife--- 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


ACHILLES. 
Who was deſtined for me by | her father--- 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And brought from Argos to eſpouſe thee. 


ACHILLES. 
Vain were all my.pleas : their clamours grew louder every mo- 


ment. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
Unreaſonahle and cryel multitude | 
ACHILLES. 
© Deſpair not; I can ſerve. thee ill. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
How ! wilt thqu ſingly oppoſe an army ? 
ACHILLES, inting to his Salgiers. 


Seeſt thou theſe fai „ cauſe? Th 
ſhall be thy n 2 ad 


Alas ! 


CL Y- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh, may the Gods proſper their valour ! 
ACHILLES. 
Depend upon it, we ſhall ſucceed. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Shall not my daughter die then? 
ACHILLES. 
No; at leaſt while I am able to defend her ſhe ſhall not. 
CLqXTEMNESTRA 
And who will come to take her from thee ? 
ACHILLES. 
Ah, Clytcmneſtra, the whole army : Ulyſſes will come for her. 
CLILCEMMNES TR A. 
Ulyſſes, that prince who is deſcended from Syſiphus ? 
ACHILLES. 


The ſame. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Did he ſeek this office, b Fa e cio ada 


cute it ? 


ACHILLES. 
| He both ſought it, and was named to it by the Greeks. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah, the coward ! with what a vile employment is he charged ! 
ACHILLES. 
I ſhall be able to force him hence. | 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Will the wretch be barbarous enough to tear my child from me ? 
ACHILLES. 
Doubt it not ; he will drag her hence before thy eyes. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What ſhall I do then, prince? 
ACHILLES. 


Do not part with thy daughter. 
CL V- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

How ſhall I by my weak efforts hinder her from being ſacrificed 

ACHILLES, pointing either to bis ſivord, or his ſoldiers. 

* See what ſhall anſwer for her life. | | 

| IPHIGENIA, ** 

Hear me, my mother, and thou Achilles, hear me. I ſee that 
thou haſt in vain oppoſed the will of Agamemnon. Let us not at- 
tempt impoſſibilities. This generous prince would reſcue me ; but 
ought I to conſent, that he ſhould turn the rage of the whole arm 
upon himſelf and thee ? Hear, then, the reſolution with which | 
. Heaven inſpires me. Oh, Clytemneſtra, I will die : but this is 

little; I will die without a murmur or complaint, and conſign my 
name to immortality by a voluntary and glorious death. Do not, 
my mother, oppoſe my. juſt reſolves. On me the eyes of Greece 
are fixed. On me alone depends the fate of Troy. My death ſhall 
purchaſe a favourable, voyage to the Greeks, revenge the rape of 
Helen, and hinder theſe barbarians for the future from laying their 
profane hands upon the Grecian matrons. By dying I ſhall pre- 
ferve them all. I ſhall; be conſidered as the deliverer of Greece. 
And is not this; glorious title worthy. of- envy ?. Ought I Who 
may acquire, it regret the loſs ? You.gave me this life leſs 
for yourſelves, than for. your. country. For Greece how many 
of her ſons have taken arms, and. dare to combat and to die 
for her: and ſhall I be ſo baſely covetous of life as to ſtop this 
noble enterprize? Shall I: permit Achilles to oppoſe an army in my 
defence, and throw. away his life to perſerve mine? The life of 
t one man is more precious than the lives of many women. ls it. 
not Diana who claims me for a victim? and ſhall 1, a poor weak 


Barnes is the only one I know who has this criticiſm. Certainly the impreſſion this 
explained this paſſage juſtly, a wy i; tragedy makes upon the mind, is a goad 
Torby den. Set aubat will put an end to this af+ . reaſon for thinking differently. This mix- 
fair ; it avill come to this, And not, Uly-_ ve of weakneſs and fortitude ſhtws the 
ſes will come for this. + ++ + | handof a maſter perfect in his art. 

| + It would de injuſtice not to confeß, f This line proves the truth of that ob- 
that Ariſtotle, in the 16th chapter of his . ſervation which has been made dy ſo many 
| ics, charges Euripides with having ne- authors, that Euripides was no friend to the 
glected to obſerve an equality of manners -fex,— His words in the original are, oy . 
in- his character of this princeſs. The gugivy,, an infinite number of women... It would 
trembling, the ſuppliant Iphigenia, whom be a difficult matter to expreſs the hatred of 
 weſeein the beginning of this piece, is not Euripides in all its force. The Italian poet 
| the ſame firm, courageous Iphigenia. whom Dolce made no ſcruple to tranſlate it thus, 
we ſee at the concluſion of it. M. Dacier Mille femine infieme, ( mille, « mille. 


das not ſcrupled to condemn Euripides upon 
mortal, 
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mortal, reſiſt a Goddeſs ? No; I will die for my country: to her 
I voluntarily devote myſelf. And now, ye Greeks, behold me 
ready: lead me to the altar; facrifice your victim, and triumph 
over Troy. Vour trophies ſhall be my glory, and to me for ever 
hold the place of marriage and poſterity. 115 juſt that the Bar- 
barians ſhould be ſubject to the Greeks, and not the Greeks to the 
Barbarians: the latter were formed for ſlavery, but liberty is the 
glorious birthright of the former. 


CHORUS. 


Oh, princeſs, how greatly generous is thy reſolution ! but alas, 
fortune and the Goddeſs are unjuſt. 


ACHILLES. pil 

Oh, worthy daughter of Agamemnon ! the Gods, Joilous fy 
bliſs, denied — to me. I envy the deſtiny of Greece. I eney 
thy deſtiny : thou wilt augment her glory; ſhe will add to thine. 
Thy reſolution is worthy of thy country, and of thyſelf. Thou, 
without ſeeking to oppoſe the will of heaven, haſt yielded to ne- 
ceſſity and the public good. How has this act increaſed my love 
for thee, thou noble maid ! Ves, Iphigenia, this greatneſs of 
mind, this fortitude ſhews me the value of what I have loſt in 
loſing thee. Yet do not let me loſe thee : refuſe not the aſſiſtance 
of this arm; oh, fuffer me to ſave thee. Bear witneſs, ' Thetis, 
T ſhall die with grief, with madneſs, with defpair, if I deliver thee 
"not from theſe inhuman Greeks. Oh, Iphigenia, reflect how ter- 
rible the death that waits thee is, and ſuffer me to reſcue thee. 

IPHIGENTIA. 

No, prince, it is for Helen, for her fatal beauty, to animate 
the Greeks to fight and die for her. Efeeſ not ſueh· ſalſe glory. 
Spare me the grief of ſeeing thee ſhed thy blood, or that of the 
Greeks for me; and ſuffer me to ſave my e by my death. 


uy 11s Wale L. 
* Oh nobleneſs of mind! which"tho''it ruĩns all my Hopes, I 


o 


— 


— 


It will perhaps ſeem ſurptiſing that a whether ſhe will or not: he defies both the 
lover ſhould in ſome degree conſent to the army and the Gods; and war and tumult 
voluntary death of his miſtreſs. Racine gins. Thus ſhould it be for our age; 
carries the tenderneſs of Achilles much far- but᷑ the great veneration the ancients had 
ther: he makes him vow to ſave Iphigenia, for factifices and voluntary eonſscramons, 


| obliged 
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muſt admire. I yield, Iphigenia, to thy fortitude and ſor 


why ſhould I ddemble? J cannot diſapprove theſe noble ſenti- 
ments: but yet Poa thou mayſt repent that thou * carried 
them fo far. I go reſolved therefore to keep my word; 1 will 

lace myſelf with theſe ſoldiers near the altar, not to be a witneſs 
of thy fatal death, but to be thy defender: for hen the hotrid 
ſteel hangs o'er thy head, then perhaps thou. wilt yield to my ad- 
vice. I leave thee, I phigenia; but do not imagine that I will aban- 


don thee to thy raſh vow. 1 am going to mr OY of Diana to 
wait thee there. . 


SCENE the rn 5 WV 
CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHEGENIA.. 


| | "IPHTG'ENTA. 
Ah mother! thay art ſilent, thy eyes are bathed in tears. 0 
S. TTA 
Alas! have I not cauſe to wee; 
IPHIGENIA. 


Oh, "4 not melt me thus, my mother dener rather to for- 
tify my mind. One favour I would implore of thee, 
| CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Speak, can I refuſe thee any things? 
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— 


* Cut not off thy hair; let not thy veils and aps e ſhew 


that thou lamenteſt my death. 


I 


Ah, my child! what a requeſt is this? what an unnatural mo- 
ther ſhould I be, if I concealed my grief for having loſt thee |, 


(f . 


obliged Euripides to ſhew Achilles more length he departs fully determined to deli- 
moderate. This prince endeavours to ver her if ſhe revokes her yow; but while 
make Iphigenia change her deſign ; which, that ſubſiſts, ſhe is a ſacred victim. This 
however he cannot help admiring, it vow ties the hands of Achilles. 

js not in his power to do more, At In the 01 Nor your black garments. 


Vor. I. | I 


| 
U 
* 
ö 
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IPHIGENTIA. 
Thou doſt not loſe me, I ſhall live for ever; and my glory ſhall 
reflect back on thee. 
. CLYTEMNESTR A. 
Shall I not lament my daughter, deſcended to the tomb? 
| IPHIGENTIA. 
To me it is no tomb. 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


Wilt thou not die then? 
IPHIGENIA. 
The altar of the Goddeſs ſhall be my monument. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh my child! I will do as thou requireſt me. 
84. IP HIGENIA. 
Look upon me as the fortunate deliverer of Greece. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What ſhall I Gay to thy afflicted ſiſters, in thy name? 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Let not their grief for me ſhew itſelf in their garments. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Shall I not bear them ſome tender remembrance from thee? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Tal them I embrace them; as for my little brother, be tender 


7 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Give bim a laſt embrace. 

75 IPHIGENTA. 
Sweet infant, thou haſt ſerved me as far as thou wert able. 


71 


"i 


She utters this enigma prophetically ; the ſenſe of which is, that ſhe ſhall be car- 
riedaway by Diana to be the ptieſteſs of her temple in Tauris. 
CLY- 
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CLVYVTEMNEST RA. 
n ne eee men 
I return to Argos ? 
IPHIGENTIA. 
Love and revere thy huſband and my father. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 12 
Ah, he deſerves to ſuffer the ſevereſt miſeries, in FIG for 
having ſacrificed thee? © E | 
IP; H IG E N 1 A. | 
Unwillingly, and to Greece he ſacrifices me. 
CLYTEMNESTRA- TIES 
'Say rather by a falſhood unworthy of the blood of Atreus, | 


APHIGENI A. BJ 
Who attends rene 16e bead vidi: 
r 00 
| CLYTEMNESTRA 
Oh, my child, I will go with thee! I will not leave thee, Iphige- 
nia; thy wretched mother will hang upon thy 8 
IPHIGEN L A. o 0 
No, this muſt not be. For my ſake, and for thy 6wn, I Tr 


I conjure thee to retire. * Let — of my father's attendants accom- 
pany me to the meadow conſecrated to n where 1908 . | 
ſacrificed. . 


| 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 2 
Thou leaveſt me then, Iphigenia © 
IP HI GE N 1 8 S9 
For ever, and without return. FF 
ecLYTEMNESTRAE 
Thou wilt abandon thy mother then“ 
IPHIGENIA. 


_ To meet a death I have not merited. 


"Y 


*She ſpeaks to the domeſticks of Agamem- himſelf was with them at the ur; of th he 
non, who had remained upon the ſtage. By ſtage. 


hat follows, it appears that Agamemnon 
e Fff2 CLY- 
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CLYTEMNESTR'A 

| 5 cruel Iphigenia; leave me not in this diſtreſs, this agon of 
grief. : | 1 4 
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IPHIGENTIA: 

I will not any longer prolong'thy miſery -.. 
SCENE the SEVENTH.. 
IPHIGENIA, tte CHORUS. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Begin, ye virgins, begin the hymn in honour of Diana; be your 

ſongs a prelude to the ſacrifice, and give the Greeks a happy omen. 


Let the ſacred ceremony begin: bring the baſkets, kindle the fire 
to burn the cakes of immolation: let my father lay his hand upon 
the altar. Greece ſhall by me become victorious; for Greece I 
fall a happy victim, and fatal to the Phrygians. Prepare the ſacred 
fillets; crown my head; invoke Diana, the queen, the propitious 
Diana; pour the luſtral water, and the libations round her temple 
and her altar. I goin obedience to the oracle, to offer up my life. 
a1602411vy pl ©: RR Se baten wilt 
Oh venerable mother! Oh Clytemneſtra !- we are no longer per- 
mitted to give tears to thy misfortunes, the ſacred ceremony for- 
J _-. ri Joe bo Tan. "MPs 
TPHIGENIA. one 
Sing, oh my virgins! ſing the praiſes of Diana. The Goddeſs 
dwells in Aulis: ſhe preſides over thoſe ſhores where armed Greece 
is now detained for me. Oh my loved native land! Oh Argos! 
Oh Mycene, where I was to reign! 
| CHORUS. 1 
Why doſt thau princeſs call upon that city built bythe hands of 
the Cyclops? ? N of 


- 
— th 


for the women who compoſe the Chorus 


It is probable that Clytemneſtra here 
ſeem to be eye - witneſſes of it. 


falls into a ſwoon, and is carried into the 


palace, while Iphigenia exhorts the, Chorus 
to ſing hymns in honour of Diana. At the 
bottom of the theatre, the preparations 
for the ſacrifice might doubtleſs be ſeen; 


+ This line confirms what has been be- 
fore obſerved concerning the reſpect of the 
ancients for ſacrifices and voluntary couſe- 


crations. Oh 
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IPHIGENIA. 


Oh Mycene! in thy boſom was I born; like a fair riſing) ſtar 
thou didſt behold me-----Yet will I hold my purpoſe---Yes, I will 
die for Greece. 


495 


| CHORUS. | 
Thy fame, thy honour after death, will be immortal. 


IPHIGENTIA. 


Oh day! Oh ſun! Oh thou bright light of Jupiter! I go to 
other regions, to live in other worlds, and take an everlaſting leave 
of thee. a 


SCENE the EIGHT H. 
The CHORUS. 


* Ah! ſee the victim the lovely victim, who triumphs 
over Ilion and the Phrygians: behold ſhe is crowned; behold her 
ready to receive the fatal blow. Ah! fee the ſacred knife held 
o'er her head----And now---Oh Gods! ſhe goes to bleed upon the 
altar----See, ſhe draws near.----Go beauteous victim; a father 
waits thee with the luſtral water, ſurrounded by the army, who 
figh for nothing but to behold the Trojan ſhores----and now the 
fatal moment is come Let us invoke Diana; let us beſeech her 
to be favourable. Oh awful Goddeſs ! if thou muſt have human 
victims, conduct the Greeks to Troy; to treacherous Troy. Give 
victory to Agamemnon, and bring him and his army triumphant 
home, to offer thee in the name of Greece, a ſplendid crown, as an 
eternal monument of his glory. 


— 


® Several commentators have thought 
that ſomething was wanting between the 
ſixth and the ſeventh ſcenes; and it is poſſi- 
ble they are in the right: but in my opini- 
on, it is this ſcene which is defective, be- 
cauſe it is too ſhort for the ſacrifice. The 
following recital ſuppoſes a longer interval; 
yet the commentators have taken no notice 


of it, though the fault is plain enough 
However, it is redſonable to believe that the 
void in this ſcene was filled up ſolely with 
the muſical inſtruments, to increaſe the con- 
cernment of the audience. 
perſon has, I believe, given us his conjectures 
upon this ſubject, mine may be admitted, 


SCENE 


As no other 
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SEC NYE me NITNCTAH. 


AMESSENGER, CLYTEMNESTRA, 
| the CHORUS. 


MESSENGER. | 
Where is the queen? Oh Clytemneſtra appear *, and liſten to 
the prodigies I come to relate to thee. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Trembling I come, for oh! doſt thou not bring me new . 
fortunes ? 
MESSENGER. 
No, I come to tell thee the amazing deſtiny of thy * 


C LYTTEMNES TRA. 
Oh haſte, and ſatisfy my impatience! 


MESSENGER. 


Thy daughter, great queen, was by the whole army conducted 
to the meadow ſacred to Diana: the Greeks aſſembled round 
her. Agamemnon, when he ſaw her advance towards the fatal 

ound, turned aſide his head; tears ran from his eyes, and 
Lo + covered his face with his robe. His daughter drew _ 


8 — — — —_— 


Pn 


* The queen had retired into the palace The poet deſerves as leaſt as much praiſe as 
towards the cloſe of the ſixth ſcene. the painter. Racine has alſo veiled his 

+ This deſcription furniſhed Timante Agamemanon, but in a manner that has left 
with the ſubje& of his celebrated picture. room for criticiſm to cenſure him. 


Imitations by RACINE. 


Achille eſt à Pautel. Calchas eſt eperdu ; 
Le fatal ſacrifice eſt encor ſuſpendu, 
« On ſe menace, on court, Pair gẽmit, le fer brille. 
« Achille fait ranger autour de votre fille 
Tous ſes amis pour lui prets à ſe devouer. 
« Le triſte Agamemnon qui n'oſe Payouer, 
| Pour dẽtourner les j eux des meurtres qu'il prẽſage 
du pour cacher ſes pleurs sleſt voilẽ le viſage.” 


This Agamemnon then, this ſovereign of covering his face; he who had a little while 


ſo many kings, inſtead of taking up arms before expreſſed himſelf thus: 
to quell the ſedition, contents himſelf with 


«« Ma gloire intereſſee emporte la balance. 


„Achille menagant determine mon cœur.“ 
| Surely 
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him, and thus ſpoke: * Behold me ready, oh my father, to wert 


my death; for my country, and for all Greece, I willingly devote 


« myſelf. Lead me to the altar, ſacrifice me, and obey the oracle. 
« Be happy, oh Greeks, if my death can make you fo; offer up 
«your victim who ſecures you victory, and return triumphant. 
« But let no one lay his ks upon me; I will preſent my boſom 
« to the ſtroke.” She ſaid; the whole aſſembly were ſtruck with 
wonder and admiration, to behold ſuch fortitude and virtue in ſuch 
early youth. Talthibius, who preſided at the ſacrifice, was ſtan 

ing up in the midſt of the kneeling army. Ye Greeks, cried he, 
obſerve an awful filence, and form happy preſages. Calchas drew 
his ſword, placed it in a golden rake. and crowned the victim. 
Achilles himſelf took a cup filled with ſacred water, and advancing 
towards the altar, Oh Goddeſs, ſaid he, daughter of Jupiter, 
« thou whodelighteſt in the chaſe of ſavage heaſts, thou who ſhi- 
« neſtthe glorious luminary of the night, accept this victim, which 
« Achilles, Agamemnon, and the whole army offer thee; and grant 
« to our ardent prayers, a happy voyage, and the conqueſt of 
« Ilion.“ Mean time, the Atrides, and all the Greeks, remained in 
filent anguiſh, with their eyes bent to the ground. The prieſt 
took up the ſword, marked with his eye the place where he in- 
tended to ſtrike, and invoked the Gods. T trembled with horror, 
and turned afide my eyes. Calchas ſtruck, when behold an ama- 
zing prodigy! the victim diſappeared, no one perceived how; 
doubtleſs this miracle was the work of ſome Divinity. The high 
prieſt gave a cry, which was ecchoed by the whole army: they ſaw 
the prodigy, and can ſcarce believe their eyes. A hind of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, and ſurpriſing beauty, lay extended on the earth, 
its heart ſtill beating, and the altar ſtreaming with its blood. Ye 
brave commanders of the Grecian army, cried Calchas, tranſported 
with joy, behold this new victim. The Goddeſs, ſatisfied with our 
ſubmiſſion, has ſubſtituted this animal in the place of Iphigenia, 
and would not ſuffer the precious blood of fo virtuous a princeſs to 
be ſhed upon her altars. Tis done, Diana grants our prayers ; ſhe 
ſmooths our courſe to Troy. At theſe words the whole army ſeem- 


| Surely, in the midſt of this tumult and The whole army, ſubmiſſive and filent, is 
confuſion, he ought to have appeared like proſtrate at the foot of the altar: even 
the general of an army, and not like a fa- Achilles, tho' reluctantly, obeys the Gods, 
ther overwhelmed with grief. I have en- and reſpects the ſacred vow of Iphigenia. 
larged upon this obſervation which was firſt Agamemnon, therefore was at liberty to in- 
made by a perſon of great judgment. Eu- dulge his grief, and then the covering his 
ripides has not fallen into the ſame error. face is beautiful. 


ed 
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ed to recover new ſpirit; they crouded to the ip „ with eager 
haſte; they climbed the ſides, and prepared for their departure. 
This day, oh queen, we ſhall quit Aulis, and fail upon the Egean 
ſea! Calchas, after the victim was conſumed in the ſacred fire, of- 
fered vows for the happy return of the army, and cloſed the ſacri- 
fice. This was what I was commanded by Agamemnon to relate 
to thee. Go, ſaid he to me, tell the queen the new favours be- 
ſtowed upon us by the Gods; and the glory to which Greece has 
raiſed me. I was myſelf a witneſs of this ſpectacle, therefore thou 
mayſt believe me, princeſs. Pardon thy huſband, no longer mourn 
for Iphigenia; ſhe is fled to the Gods. The ſame day that faw 
her death ſaw her revive to immortality. Thus do the juſt Gods, 
in mercy caſt their eyes upon poor mortals, when they leaſt expect 
it, and preſerve thoſe whoſe virtue have merited their favour. 


| CHORUS. ; 
I congratulate thy happineſs, oh queen! thy daughter lives, 
and lives in the ſociety of the Gods. 


CLYWOoGTEMNEST RE A. 

Oh my daughter! what God has bore thee to the ſkies? by 
what name. ſhall I henceforth call thee? yet am I not deceiy- 
ed? was not the ſtory of this prodigy invented to calm my ſor- 
rows ? | 

MESSENGER. 


Agamemnon comes himſelf to confirm the truth of what I have 
told thee. | 


'SCENE the TENTH. 
To them AGAMEMNO N. 


AGAMEMNON. 

Ceaſe to be anxious, Clytemneſtra, for the fate of thy daughter. 
She (doubt it not) enjoys the ſociety of the Gods. Take this 
infant and return to Argos; the fleet is preparing to fail. Farewel, 
Clytemneſtra; our converſations ſhall be longer when I return from 
Troy. Go, and live happy. 


CHORUS. 

Oh ſon of Atreus, may joy accompany thee in thy voyage, and 
welcome thy return] mayſt thou come back a conqueror, and load- 
ed with the rich ſpoils of Troy! 

6 O BSE R- 


OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THE 
IPHIGENIA in AULIS. 


OF 
EURIPIDES, LODOVICO DOLCE; 
ROTROU, and RACINE. 


F* HIGENTIA is better known in France by Racine than Eu- 
ripides, yet the Greek poet merits no leſs praiſe than the French; 
although the picture they have each drawn is very different. If 
the imitator has gion new graces to the original, he has borrowed 
others of him, which he confeſſes himſelf have been moſt admired; | 
It is by building with equal elegance and ſtrength. upon the foun- 
dation of the ancients that he has deſerved this eulogium from 
Que tu ſcais bien, Racine, aVaide d'un Acteur, 

« Etonner, Emouvoir, ravir un Spectateur! 

« Jamais Iphigenie en Aulide immolee _ 

« Ne coũta tant de pleurs a la Grece afſemblee, 

« Que dans Vheureux ſpectacle à nos yeux tale 


« Fn a fait ſous ſon nom verſer la Chammeſle.” 


The neceflity of filling a French tragedy with incidents was at 
leaſt as ſtrong a motive with Racine, for introducing the epiſode of 
Eriphile, as his inclination to ſpare the audience the prodigy of 
the hind ſubſtituted in the place of Iphigenia. This epiſode in- 
deed riſes out of the ſubject, as he obſerves; and is therefore more 
excuſable than that of Aricia in Phedra: but ſtill they are epiſodes; 
and by theſe two theatrieal ſprings, which fo nearly reſemble each 

Vol > G g g bother, 
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other, it happens that Achilles ſcarce preſerves more of his real 
characters in the tragedy of Iphigenia than Hippolitus does in that 
of Phedra. Achilles, gallant and French as he is, contradicts in 
ſome degree, the Greek Achilles: but this hero, now become a 
Frenchman, has left ſuch deep impreſſions on moſt minds, that 
without ſome reflection and ſome indulgence the Greek hero will 
not fail to ſhock us. Thus the old portraits of our anceſtors in 
their antique habits loſe all their beauty when compared with 
modern portraits, where the drapery is wholly imaginary. Racine 
has taken the ſame liberty with the characters of Iphigenia and 
Clytemneſtra. As for Agamemnon, he is nearly the fame: he is 
not leſs a father, nor leſs a king in Euripides than in Racine; but 
in the latter, he is differently a king. Two other celebrated au- 
thors have treated this ſubje& with great ſucceſs : ' Lewis Dolce 
an Italian, and our own Rotrou. We ſhall compare all the four 
' tragedies. The Iphigenia of Dolce, reprinted in the year 1566, 
and that of Rotrou, which appeared in 1649, certainly deſerve a 
place in this parallel, were it only to ſhew the mauer! of the hu- 
man mind in tragedy. The French criticks, and particularly fa- 
ther Rapin, ſpeak too conciſely, and in too vague a manner upon 
the ſeveral theatres of Europe. It is not poſſible to form a right 
judgment of their merits without comparing them with each other : 
let us therefore firſt take a view of the oeconomy of each tragedy. 


oi if} © 


The three imitators of Euripides have tranſlated his whole firſt 
ſcene, and certainly they could not have done better: it is a finiſh- 
ed piece. The perplexity of Agamemnon, now more a father than 
a king, produces a double effect, and both admirable : for firſt the 
compaſſion of the audience is raifed, and they are intereſted in the 
event, from the beginning of the play; and ſecondly, it explains 
the ſubject and all its dependant circumſtances, with the utmoſt 
fimplicity, and in ſuch a manner as nature would do if ſhe would 
give us the reality inſtead of the repreſentation. Rotrou has en- 
deavoured to improve upon Euripides, by ſhewing Agamemnon at 
firſt in the inner part of his tent, where he writes a letter, tears it, 
writes another, and then calls a ſervant. This ſoliloquy is ſeveral 
times interrupted by the ceremony of introducing the confidant. 
The remaining part of the ſcene is wholly taken from. Euripides. 
Dolce has, only lengthened it; and Racine preſerves it all. The 
only difference there is between theſe four ſcenes ariſes from the 


dif- 
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difference of the times and manners. In Euri ides, we ha 
king in the Grecian taſte: that is, as we think a 2 
ſimple. Dolce has given him the air of an It alian prince. Ro- 
trou raiſes him ſtill higher; but in Racine, he has all the ma- 
jeſty of a French monarch. The writings of authors, like the 
pictures of painters, always partake of the difference of ages and 
countries; ſo that a nice eye will be able to diſtinguiſh the date of 
a picture or a work of genius, by the ſtrokes. he diſcovers: in it. 
LL 2 To good 2 theatrical compoſitions; and is ap- 
icable not only to e four Iphigenias, but alſo to all trage - 
| Hes, whether — — or modern. PBS A e 
After this excellent ſcene, Euripides brings in the Chorus, which 
makes another, and concludes the act. This has by other poets 
been judged too ſimple. Dolce, to lengthen the act, introduces 
Calchas, and Rotrou raiſes new doubts and lexities in the 
mind of Agamemnon; but notwithſtanding af 6 eſe alterations, 
the ſyſtem of the Greek poet ſtill holds its place. As for Racine, 
he brings Achilles and Ulyſſes upon the ſtage, who ſpeak the lan- 
guage of Homer; the ſource of many ſtriking beauties in His tra- 
gedy. In the following ſpeech he has imitated Rotrou, to whom 
alſo he owes the character of Ulyſſes. It is Agameninon who 
ſpeaks to the king of Ithaca. | 
« * Ah! Seigneur, qu tloigne du malheur qui m'opprime 
Votre cœur aiſement ſe montre magnanime! _ 


& Mais que, fi vous voyez ceint du bandeau mortel 


« Votre fils Telemaque approcher de I Autel, 
Nous vous verrions de cette affreuſe image 


«« Changer bientòt en pleurs ce ſuperbe langage, 
«« Eprouver la douleur que j'eprouve aujourd hui, 
« Et courir vous jetter entre Calchas & lui! 


Rotrou leſs elegantly ſays, 


« + Javois ſans ce diſcours aſſex de connoiſſance 
' « De Vadreſſe d'Ulyſle, & de ſon Eloquence : - 
« Mais il Eprouveroit en un pareil ennui 
« Que le ſang eſt encor plus eloquent que lui. 
* — - — er IC EEIICSICR IEICE 
* Racine's Iphigenia, AR 1. Scene III. 


+ Rotrou's Iphigenia, AR 2. Scene III. a 1 
Gg g2 Racine 
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Racine has in this tragedy imitated many other paſſages both in 
Homer and Rotrou ; but ſo happily that we cannot poſſibly blame 
him for it. To imitate well is a talent which few poſſeſs. 


ST: M4: 


The plan which Racine here follows, is very different from the 
original, on account of the epiſode of Eriphile; yet the French 
poet has preſerved that beautiful ſcene in the third act of the Greek 
tragedy, where Iphigenia has an interview with her father: but he 
has taken nothing from the ſecond act of Euripides, but the ſur- 
prize of Iphigenia's arrival, notwithſtanding all the precautions ta- 
ken by the king to prevent her coming. Dolce and Rotrou have 
followed the Greek ſtep by ſtep; except in a few inconſiderable 
alterations. Their ſpeeches are longer, but not more energetick. 
The ſpeech of Menelaus in Rotrou is worth obſerving. 


& Ne vous ſouvient-il pas avec combien d' adreſſe 

Vous vous Etes fait chef des troupes de la Grece. 

« Ah! comme ce grand cœur ſe ſgavoit abbaifler ! 

Lie front ne portoit pas Iimage du penſer, 

Et votre modeſtie alors incomparable, 

« Fut un adroit chemin a ce rang honorable. 

« Jamais pour s clever on ne ſe mit ſi bas. 

« Vous offriez a Tun, a Vautre ouvriez les bras, 

* Serriez a l'un la main, jettiez les yeux fur Vautre, 

* Portiez votre interet beaucoup moins que le nd6tre; 

De qui vous demandoit vous preveniez les pas, 

„ Parliez aqui vouloit, & qui ne vouloit pas, 

Et lors votre maiſon à tout le monde ouverte, 

s Tuſques aux baſſes-cours n toit jamais deſerte. 
Mais quand cette affeee & fauſſe humilite 

« Vous eut de notre chef acquis la qualite, 

Vn ſoudain changement de mœurs & de vifage 

« Fut de cet artifice un trop clair temoignage, &c.“ 

This poetry is not indeed equal to Racine's; but all it wants 
to make it ſo is that elegant turn, and that purity for which he is 


remarkable. | 
The debate between Menelaus and his brother is as ſpirited as 
in Euripides. Racine, tho' he has ſuppreſſed the character of Mene- 


 ®Racine's Iphigenia, Act 4. Scene 6. 
2 laus, 
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laus, yet that he might preſerve as much of this dialogue as he can, 
puts many of the ſpeeches into the mouths of Clytemneſtra, Uly(- 
ſes, and Achilles: but it was the jealous Eriphile, who pleaſed moſt, 
as being more conformable to the reigning taſte of our age. | 
This debate between the two brothers is however extremel 
fine, We find in it all that eloquence which can make a canls 
beautiful, ſuſpend the judgment, and keep up in the audience that 
concernment ſo neceffary to the theatre, thr Hes wandering from 
the ſubject. Racine, who well knew the effect this ſcene would 
produce, has ſupplied it by another quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles. It is in the fixth ſcene of his fourth act, where we 
find this beautiful paſſage of Homer's ſo greatly applauded in our 
time. It is Achilles who ſpeaks. | | 


« He, que m'a fait a moi cette Troye où je cours? 
Au pied de ſes remparts quel interet m'appelle? 

« Pour qui, ſourd a la voix d'une mere immortelle, 
« Et d'un pere eperdu negligeant les avis, 

« Vais-je y chercher la mort tant predite a leur fils? 
« Jamais vaiſſeaux partis des rives du Scamandre 

« Aux champs Theſſaliens oſerent · ils deſcendre? 

« Et jamais dans Lariſſe un lache raviſſeur 

« Me vint- il enlever ou ma femme ou ma ſœur? 


This paſſage and many others tranſlated from the ancients, by 
ood French writers, are unanſwerable proofs of their merit. If 
they had Racines for tranſlators, they would not raiſe leſs admira- 


tion now than they did formerly. 
e HI. f 
Euripides has been imitated by no one in the firſt ſcene of his 
third act, neither Dolce nor Rotrou; and ſtill leſs would Racine 
venture to introduc a chariotupon the ſtage, and make Clytemneſtra 
and her daughter alight, with the little Oreſtes aſleep : a ſpecta- 
cle of ſuch extreme ſimplicity is ſuited only to the ancient man- 
ners. Yet to thoſe who love the artleſs repreſentations of nature, 
it will not appear leſs beautiful. A mother ho receives the offi- 
cious reſpects of a croud of women, and , would have them ap- 
plaud her happineſs in being the mother of ſuch a daughter. A 
oung princeſs, whoſe joy and pride at being ſoon to become the 
wife of Achilles, are perceived through all her modeſty and reſerve. 


An infant lulled aſleep by the fatigue of the journey; who, 
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of his tender age, can take no ſenſible intereſt in any thing that 
paſſes. The tender anxiety, and the precautions taken by this 
mother, attentive to every thing which relates to her children: all 
thoſe pleaſing preparations for an event which is never to happen. 
What truth in this picture! Racine has taken from it all that was 
not wholly inconſiſtent with our manners; nor have his two pre- 
deceſſors neglected to copy ſome ſtrokes in it. In the reſt of the 
act, Racine, who always purſues the point he has in view, antici- 
pates Euripides. The quarrel between Agamemnon and Clytem- 
neſtra, raiſes great concernment. Achilles comes to an explana- 
tion with the queen; his paſſion for Iphigenia is increaſed; he diſ- 
covers the myſtery of the ſacrifice; he is enraged, and Eriphile 
triumphs. Theſe are the incidents which compoſe this act. Dolce 
and Rotrou have followed Euripides more faithfully, indeed too 
faithfully ; and are rather tranſlators than poets. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Iphigenia's interview with her father: Clytemneſtra's 
with her huſband, and Agamemnon's ſolicitude, to hinder the 
queen from being preſent at the ſacrifice, afford matter ſufficient 
to fill an act. But Racine, whoſe plan made it neceſſary, has di- 
ſtributed this matter with - greater extent, and Euripides with 
greater ſimplicity : ſo that in the former, there is more variety; 
in the latter more tenderneſs. In Racine, ſeveral different intereſts 
raiſe different concernments, and divide the attention of the ſpec- 
tators. In Euripides, our eyes are conſtantly fixed upon Iphigenia: 
ſhe engroſſes all our thoughts; her ſimplicity increaſes our concern 
for her. To mention only that ſcene where ſhe accoſts the king 
her father: this ſcene is indeed ſhorter, and more noble in the 
French, but it is more tender and moving in the Greek. Here 
Iphigenia appears leſs a princeſs, and more amiable; Agamemnon 
leſs a king, and more a father. There is another difference which 
cannot fail of ſtriking the imagination of the reader, which will 
be taken notice of preſently. It muſt be acknowledged, to the 
praiſe of Dolce, that he has treated this ſcene like a great maſter 
who well underſtood his original. He has copied that beautiful 
ſimplicity of Iphigenia (which the Italian language is more capa- 
ble of than ours) in the ſeveral queſtions ſhe puts to her father, 
who is ſo much affected with it, that he is obliged to invent an ex- 
cuſe to conceal the real cauſe of thoſe ſighs and tears which eſcape 
him. © Alas! fays ſhe, what ſhall I ſay to pleaſe thee, and allay this 
grief?” Thus I have turned it. Dolce has ventured to tranſlate this 
ſpeech more literally; and has 1. happy enough not to render 


the 


* 
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the author's thought, which is ſo beautiful in the original, contemp-+- 
tible in his own language. only vt ac 

Eſſer vorrei per aggraditvi ſciocca bang enen 

Aue piry dead fu, d eif lugar,” e bst 
This ſtroke, which ſo naturally paints the extreme perplexity of 
both father and daughter, without reckoning upon many others 
which Racine durſt not meddle with, and which in our age, 
where nature is more conſtrained by ſomething that is called 48 


nity of ſentiment, would not be well received, nor even hazarded 
by the ancients, were they to return to the world now. 


ere 


In the fourth act, the neceſſity of playing off the epiſode of Eri- 
phile has obliged the French poet to make a ſcene for this jealous 
princeſs, entirely detached from the reſt: for Clytemnefira ap- 
pn on one fide of the ſtage, while Eriphile goes out on the other. 

at follows is taken from Euripides, except the ſcene between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, which has already been taken notice of. 
As for the Greek poet, we ſee he has filled this act with a ſcene 
between Achilles and Clytemneſtra: another with the diſcovery 
made by the confidant of the whole myſtery of the ſacrifice ; and 
laſtly, with the reſentment of Achilles upon this news. 

Racine's fifth act is founded upon the revolution Eriphile 
makes, by betraying Iphigenia, who is by this act of treachery de- 
hvered over to Calchas. Achilles, with his ſword in his hand, pe- 
netrates even to the altar, | 


« Et quoique ſcul pour elle Achille furieux 
« Epouvantoit I Armee & partageoit les Dieux.” 


Calchas puts a ſtop to all theſe. movements, by looking upon 
N an and'declaring that it is her who under a borrowed name* 
is the Iphigenia demanded b the Goddeſs. We cannot help aſk- 
ing here why Calchas, who knew all, did not ſooner reveal the ſe- 
cret? and why, when he does reveal it, he is fo readily believed. by 
the chiefs of the army, who throughout the whole piece ſeem to 
pay but little * to him? but this perhaps would be a cavil, 
and we muſt refign ourſelves to the inchantments of the theatre. 
And after all, it muſt be confeſſed, that this incident is finely ima- 
gined with regard to our manners, as Racine fo reſaw; for how 
would the ſacrifice of Iphigenia have been ſuffered, or her preſer- 
| vation 
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vation by an incredible prodigy? Even Dolce could not ſupport. 
the prodigy; and among other little liberties which he has taken, 
he makes the actor, who gives an account of the facrifice, ſay, 
« Some perſons imagined they ſaw a hind inſtead of Iphigenia.” 


« Ma creder non voglio io quel che non vidi.” _ y 


So that in his tragedy Iphigenia not only dies, but is beheaded with 
all the forms. RSA | 
« Alhor tornando à la fanciulla veggo 
« Qui Tinfelice teſta, e cola il corpo.” 


Rotrou makes ſome little alterations in the machine; and after 
giving the audience a view of the ſacrifice, which is however a fine 
theatrical incident, he makes the victim diſappear ſo ſuddenly, that 
the aſſiſtants aſk, | | 


« Qui des deux nous la cache, ou la terre ou les cieux?” 


Immediately Diana appears, and thus: the tragedy is ended with 
ſome kind-of probability, fince the audience are informed that Iphi- 
genia had been in her infancy dedicated to Diana. Dolce and Ro- 
trou have in all the reſt followed with ſufficient exactneſs, the 
plan of Euripides, except in two circumſtances, and theſe very 
conſiderable, where Dolce continues faithful to his original, while 
Rotrou and Racine have ſtudiouſly deviated from him. It is in 
the characters of Iphigenia and Achilles, characters ſo eſſential to 
the whole tragedy, that they deſerve to be examined with particu- 
lar attention. Thoſe of Clytemneſtra and Agamemnon had been 
ſo ſtrongly marked by Euripides, that his ſucceſſors have not 
thought it neceſſary to add any new ſtrokes. Only Racine, by 
iving more greatneſs to both, a little at the expence of tenderneſs, 
as wiſely ſuppreſt many of thoſe reproaches uttered by Clytem- 
neſtra againſt her huſband : reproaches ſhocking to our manners, 
and which render theſe characters leſs eſtimable, tho' more like, 
Rotrou thinks it not enough for Clytemneſtra to ſay to the king 
her huſband, | | 


Va, pere indigne d'elle, & digne fils d' Atree, 

Par qui la loi du ſang fut fi peu reverce ; 

« Et qui crut comme toi faire un exploit fameux 
Au repas qu il dreſſa des corps de ſes neveux. 


Which Racine has imitated and ſoftened thus ; 
* N « Vous 
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6e Vous ne dementez point une race funeſte. 
„Oui, vous tes le ſang d' Atrte & de Thyeſte, 
* Bourreau de votre fille il ne vous reſte enfin 

* Que den faire à fa mere un horrible feſtin.” _ 


Rotroucopies Euripides in adding alſo the reproach of being the 
murderer of the former huſband, and the fon Clytemneſtra had by 
him: ſhe allo calls him a raviſher, which Racine has judged right 
to ſuppreſs. But we will now return to the other two characters. 

In Euripides, Ephigenia does not inſtantly become a heroine: 
ſhe has ſome ſtruggles before ſhe can bring herſelf to a reſolution 
to die. Nature fpeaks in her before virtue. She is ignorant at 
firſt of the great benefit her death is to purchaſe for the Greeks, 
and ſhe looks upon herſelf as the victim of Menelaus, rather than 
of her - She does not ſcruple to implore ber father'smercy: 
ſhe makes uſe of Clytemneſtra's efforts in her favour: ſhe endea- 
vours to move him by her. arguments, her tears, her youth, and 
even by the eloquent ſilence of the young Oreſtes. this is ex- 
tremely affecting, and did not ſhock an Athenian audience. And 
Dolce bee an Italian one would not be diſpleaſed with this 
ſpeech of Iphigenia's. 

«« Ben. ſapete, che à tutti è dolce il lume 

« Di queſto Cielo: e vi ritorni à mente 

« Ch'io prima di tutt' altri miei fratelli 

Vi chiamai padre: & voi di tutti ancora 

« Quefli, figlivola mi chiamaſte prima. 

« Ricordivi, che primo dolce peſo 

« Fui de le voſtre braccia, e prima io n hebbi 

* I cari baci, e ve gli diedi ſpeſſo, &c.” 


But Rotrou and Racine were of a different opinion; and they had 

reaſon for it in France, where life indeed is as much prized as in 

other country, but where it is ex POR a geat contempt of 

it ſhould be ſhewn. Theſe poets give none of this weak- 

neſs to Iphigenia. As ben as th i quaint with Agameranon's 
intention, Racine mo 


| pere, 

Ecler de vous troubler, vous n etes point trahi. 
« Quand vous cammanderez, vous ferez obéi; 

«© Ma vie eft votre bien. Vous pouvea le reprendre ; 

entendre. 


« Vas ordes, fans detour, pouvoient ſe faire TER 
Vor. 1. PH bh «Dun 
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% D'un ceil auſſi content, d'un cœur auſſi ſoumis 

& Que j acceptois Vepoux que vous m'aviez promis, 
Je ſcaurai, sil le faut, victime obcifſante, 
« Tendre au fer de Calchas une tete innocente, 

«« Et reſpectant le coup par vous- meme ordonnẽ 

« Vous rendre tout le ſang que vous m'avez donne.” 


And Rotrou, 


Le ſang qui ſortira de ce ſein innocent 
% Prouvera malgre vous fa ſource en ſe verſant.“ 


Yet it is certain that both the French poets have been ſenſible of 
the beauty and even the propriety of that weakneſs which Euripi-- 
des gives at firſt to his Iphigenia; and he who wrote lateſt has fol- 
lowed the traces of the Greek poet in theſe lines, where it isjuſt: 
ſuffered to appear. | 


« Si pourtant ce reſpect, fi cette obẽiſſance 

% Paroft digne a vos yeux d'une antre recompenſe, 
Si d'une mere en pleurs vois plaignez les ennuis, 
* Toe vous dire ici qu'en Ietat on je ſuis 

« Peut- etre aſſex d'honneurs environnoient ma vie 
« Pour ne pas ſouhaiter qu'elle me füt ravie, 

Ni qu'en me Varrachantun ſevere deſtin 

« Si pres de ma naiffance en et marque la fin 
Fille d'Agamemnon, c'eſt moi qui la- premiere, 
Seigneur, vous appellai de ce doux nom de pere: 
« C'eſt moi qui, fi long- tems le plaiſir de vos yeux 
« Vous ai fait de ce nom remercier les Dieux. 

« Et pour qui tant de fois-prodiguant vos careſſes, 
Nous n'avez point du ſang dedaigne les foiblefſes.” 


Beſides, Iphigenia conſents tomake her eſcape with Clytemneſtra, 
and this flight, which is rendered fruitleſs, agreeably prolongs the- 
action. I chigenia would certainly have little claim to our eſteem 
in the original, if ſhe continued obſtinate in her endeavours to avoid* 
being ſacrificed; but after reflecting upon the glory of ſuch a death, 
ſhe accepts it ſo generouſly, ſhe refuſes with ſo much conſtancytheaſ-. 
ſiſtance of Achilles, ſhe makes preparations for the ſacrifice, and at 
length reſigns herſelf to it with ſuch greatneſs of mind, that her firſt 
complaints, terrors, and reluctance to die, and even the ſiglisand com- 
plaints that eſcape her inher laſt farewe], only exalt her character: ws 

nity * 
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mixture of weakneſs and of courage, is undoubtedly the ſecret 
mover of the tenderneis of the ſtage, and the poetical inſtrument 
which draws tears from the ſpectators. Iphigenia is leſs a lover 
in Euripides than in Racine. There is lefs weakneſs in her 
character, and our attention to her misfortune is not interrupted by 
ſuperfluous ſcenes. Her devoting herſelf is more a voluntary act; 
for the leaſt of thoſe ſighs which ſhe gives her lover in the French 
play, or the ſlighteſt hint that ſhe wiſhed to live, would in the 
Greek tragedy have authoriſed Achilles to fave her. But ſhe re- 
jects the offers of that hero, even at the altar; and generouſly pre- 
ſents her boſom to Calchas, who ſtrikes his victim. The French 
Iphigenia does not go fo far; the poet makes her lover, whom the 
nn. words of his miſtreſs has ſoftened too much, free her from 
er perplexity and the ſpectators, from their anxiety on her account. 
The heroine therefore is not put to the laſt trial of her fortitude ; 
and conſequently, her veluntary devoting herſelf is by ſo much 
the leſs ſhining, fince in ſuch caſes, the will and the effe& are 
two very different things, | | 
In Racine, Achilles is quite a Frenchman ; the port repreſented 
him thus, becauſe he was to pleaſe thoſe whom he had formed 
to this taſte of in tragedy. He feigns that the paſſion. of 
Achilles for Iphigenia was authoriſed by her parents : this OCCa- 
fions a difficulty, which he rather artfully palliates than removes ; 
for it is not very probable that Agamemnon would have drawn 
his daughter to Aulis, to ſacrifice her, under colour of marrying het 
to a hero, whole love for her was publickly known, nor allow the re- 
rt of this marriage to be ſpread thro' the army. The conduct of 
Euripides here 4s very differentz for he ſuppoſes that Achilles is 
ignorant that Tphigenia is deſtined for his wife: even her arrival 
rpriſes'the whole army, who know not the real motive for it. 
It is theſe two contrary ſuppoſitions that make the Achilles of Ra- 
cine ſo different from the Achilles of Euripides. Racine ſhews 
him in the ſecond act alike occupied with ſchemes of love and war. 
na mn © par pave to unite love and glory thus in the 
mind of a hero, whoſe true character is made up of pride, courage, 
and impetuoſity. All the other ſcenes of Achilles are in the fame 
taſte: . in the end a motive of glory mixes itſelf with the 
intereſts of love. "ak | 
In the Greek poet, it is the impatience of Achilles to depart for 
Troy, that brings him to Agamemnon's palace, hom he thinks 
in fault for their long _—_— — meets him, and ſalutes 
h b 2 | 


him 
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him as her ſon-in-law. Achilles, who is not able to 

one word ſhe ſays, expreſſes his ſurprize in a manner little con- 
formable to our ideas; but fo naturally for the age Euripides lived 
in, that it would be mere cavilling to find fault with it. We 
will excuſe the ancient Achilles then for declining Clytemneſtra's 
civility; but it is leſs eaſy to comprehend, and conſequently more 
difficult to ——— him in ſome other inſtances; and firſt, where 
ſpeaking o on, he ſays, Has he not authoriſed me to 
&« love the princeſs, if I am ſo happy to obtain her from thy hands, 
e ſhall not Agamemnon dread the reſentment of a lover and a huſ- 
« band? If it was neceſſary that fo dear a victim ſhould be deliver- 
<« ed to the Greeks, if the intereſt of Greece demanded it, Achilles 
« would be capable of ſacrificing his ** to the e Or 
as Dolce expreſſes it. 


& Suo dedit' era havermi fatto conto 

« L'intento ſuo, & datomi la figlia; 

&« Che Thavrei forſe conceduta anch'to 

« A tante bellicoſe inclite ſchiere, 

« Se pur Fandata a Troja (ch'io no credo) 
« Attender fi dovea da la fna morte. 

& Ch' anch' io bramo Thonor, Tutile, el bene 
« De a famoſa Grecia, &c. 


Secondly, his refuſing to ſee Iphigenia, 8 Clytemneſira 
gave him ſo fair an opportunity, when ſhe offers to bring her her- 
{elf to pay her acknowledgments to him. Thirdly, after having 
feen her, and that he is become enamoured with her beauty, the 
generous reſolution ſhe takes to devote herſelf ſhould have ſuch 
charms for him, as to make him calmly refiga her to death, and 
promiſe her his aſſiſtance, only in caſe ſhe ſhould repeat of this re- 
ſolution, in which he is ſo faithful to his word, that he a 
ſuffers her to die, and contributes to the ſacrifice himſelf, by pour 
ing libations! Certainly he appears a very extraordinary kind od of 
lover to us. Dolce repreſented him thus in Italy. Rotrou would 
not venture to do the ſame in France, much leſs Racine. Neither 
of them can be condemned ; but ought we therefore to condemn 
Euripides? He writ to the taſte of his audience, as our poets do 
now to theirs. Burt let us reſume theſe three articles. 

And firſt, Achilles has reaſon to anſwer Clytemneſtra, rather 
like a hero who has been affronted, than like the: lover-of. Iphige- 


nia; l of „ 
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in marriage, the defire of glory acted more powerfully upon his 
heart than love. He ſhews his intereſtedneſs likewiſe by giving 
the afflicted mother to underſtand, that in the reſolution he has 


formed to ſave Iphigenia, he is leſs influenced by his paſſion for the = 


princeſs than his regard to juſtice. | 


Secondly, Clytemneſtra aſks him, if he is deſirous that Iphige- 


nia ſhould appear before him, and pay her acknowledgments to 
her protector. He refuſes, indeed, to . 5 


ee the young princeſs; but 


this refuſal is founded upon his ſtrict regard to the feverity of the 


Grecian manners with reſpect to women, He alledges very good 


reaſons for declining this offer: and this alſo proves the diſintereſ- 


tedneſs of his zeal in her ſervice. 


Thirdly, It is certainly more difficult to conceive how Achilles 
could ſuffer his Iphigenia to die, only becauſe ſhe had devoted her- 
felf. But (as we have already obſerved) if we reflect upon the re- 
verence the ancients had for theſe confecrations, and for ſuch per- 
ſons as voluntarily devoted themſelves to death, we muſt acknow- - 


ledge, that Achilles could not act otherwiſe, without rendering 


himſelf execrable by a crime of the higheſt impiety. Yet he em- 
the tendereſt motives, the moſt ardent intreaties to prevail: 


Iphigenia to alter her reſolution. He cannot but admire her 


upon 
for that noble reſolution; but he omits no argument which he 
thinks is likely to diſſuade her from it. He even goes well armed 


: 


at the head of ſome of his faithful ſoldiers to furround the altar, 
that upon the leaſt fign made by Iphigenia, or the ſlighteſt appear- - 


ance of a change in her intentions, he may deliver her. He hopes 


that ſhe will conſent to it; but in vain, The princeſs has taken her 
reſolution, and Clytemneſtra, although in deſpair of ſaving her, 
yet requires not Achilles to ſhield her from the ſacred knife con- 


trary to her vow. We are therefore to enter into the character 


of theſe three perſonages by attention to an act of religion: and 


a. 


this alone removes the difficulty, notwithſtanding the improbabi- 


lity of rendering this incident conformable to our ideas. 


However convincing the'e arguments in favour of Euripides 
may appear to me, yet I am ſenſible, that they will not be eafily / 
reliſhed. There are no arguments of force enough to remove that 
prejudice which takes its riſe either from contempt of the ancient 
manners, or from theoblivion which covers them now. The moſt that 
I pretend to is, that my readers ſhould either hold Euripides ex- 
cuſable, or conſider the age he lived in as abſurd and ridiculous. 


This alternative will admit of no medium; and it may ſerve for a 
Juſtification ..1 
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Juſtification of all the objections which have been made to the an- 


cients, reſpeCting their manners and cuſtoms : for who will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that Athens, fo diſtinguiſhed for learning and 
wit, ſhould be fo far deficient in taſte and judgment as to applaud 
the moſt palpable abſurdities? To aſſert this is to contradict one's 
ſelf; it is attributing to an age, and to an author, qualities directly 
oppoſite. If critics pretend to diſcover only ordinary errors, ſuck 
as by the fate of humanity are connected with the moſt perfect 
things, doubtleſs there would be no contradiction in their cenſure 
here: but it is not theſe errors alone which they charge upon an- 
tiquity. They ſee others of a more extravagant kind, and thoſe with 
the moſt ſtriking beauties: ſo that we muſt neceſſarily conclude 
their cenſure to be contradiction, or have recourſe to an examina-- 
tion, to know which is in the right, our age or that of Euripides, 
for example; and whether the Achilles of Racine would not ap- 
pear as ridiculous to the ancient Greeks as the Achilles of Euripides 
to us. N | 
With regard to Racine, his fame, which increaſes in proportich 
as he becomes an ancient to us, cannot be concerned in the paral- 
lel we have ventured to draw between this great poet and his model. 
He will not loſe by being compared with Euripides ; but as this 
compariſon does honour to the ancients, from whom he has acquired 
that juſt taſte and cloſe imitation of nature which render him ſo 
pleaſing to the French, I thought I could not fix upon a better 
method of making the reader ſenſible of the beauties of Euripides 
than by comparing them with thoſe of Racine, a 


Exp of the PIxs r VoLUME. 


